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yes subject upon which I have 
undertaken to address you is 
the influence of women on the pro- 
gress of knowledge, undoubtedly 
one of the most interesting questions 
that could be submitted to any 
audience. Indeed, it is not only 
very ao it is also extremely 
important. hen we see how 
knowledge has civilized mankind ; 
when we see how every great step 
in the march and advance of nations 
has been invariably preceded by a 
corresponding step in their know- 
ledge; when we moreover see, what 
is assuredly true, that women are 
constantly growing more influential, 
it becomes a matter of great moment 
that we should endeavour to ascer- 
tain the relation between their in- 
fluence and our knowledge. On 
every side, in all social phenomena, 
in the education of children, in the 
tone and spirit of literature, in the 
forms and usages of life; nay, even 
in the proceedings of legislatures, 
in the history of statute-books, and 
in the decisions of magistrates, we 
find manifold proofs that women 
are gradually making their way, 
and slowly but surely winning for 
themselves a position superior to 
any they have hitherto attained. 
This is one of many peculiarities 
which distinguish modern civiliza- 
tion, and which show how essen- 
tially the most advanced countries 
are different from those that for- 
merly flourished. Among the most 
celebrated nations of antiquity, 
women held a very subordinate 
place. The most splendid and 
durable monument of the Roman 
empire, and the noblest gift Rome 
has bequeathed to posterity, is her 
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jurisprudence—a vast and harmoni- 
ous system, worked out with con- 
summate skill, and from which we 
derive our purest and largest notions 
of civillaw. Yet this, which, not to 
mention the immense sway it still 
exercises in France and Germany, 
has taught to our most enlightened 
lawyers their best lessons; and 
which enabled Bracton among the 
earlier jurists, Somers, Hardwicke, 
Mansfield, and Stowell among the 
later, to soften by its refinement the 
rude maxims of our Saxon ances- 
tors, and adjust the coarser prin- 
ciples of the old Common Law to 
the actual exigencies of life; this 
imperishable specimen of human 
sagacity is, strange to say, so grossly 
unjust towards women, that a 

writer upon that code has well ob- 
served, that in it women are re- 
garded not as persons, but as things ; 
so completely were they stripped of 
all their rights, and held in subjec- 
tion by their proud and imperious 
masters. As to the other great 
nation of antiquity, we have only to 
open the literature of the ancient 
Greeks to see with what airs of 
Se ape with what serene and 
lofty contempt, and sometimes with 
what mocking and biting scorn, 
women were treated by that lively 
and ingenious people. Instead of 
valuing them as companions, —_ 
looked on them as toys. How little 
part women really took in the de- 
velopment of Greek civilization may 
be illustrated by the singular fact, 
that their influence, scanty as it was, 
did not reach its height in the most 
civilized times, or in the most civi- 
lized regions. In modern Europe, 
the influence of women and the 
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spread of civilization have been 
nearly commensurate, both advane- 
ing with almost equal speed. But 
if you compare the picture of Greek 
life in Homer with that to be found 
in Plato and his contemporaries, 
you will be struck by a totally 
opposite circumstance. Between 

ato and Homer there intervened, 
according to the common reckoning, 
a period of at least four centuries, 
during which the Greeks made 
many notable improvements in the 
arts of life, and in various branches 
of speculative and practical know- 
ledge. So far, however, from women 
eomeetny in this movement, we 
nd that, in the state of. society ex- 
hibited by Plato and his contem- 
poraries, they had evidently lost 
ground; their influence being less 
then than it was in the earlier and 
more barbarous period depicted by 
Homer. This fact illustrates the 

uestion in regard to time; another 
act illustrates it in regard to place. 
In Sparta, women possessed more 
influence than they did in Athens; 
although the Spartans were rude 
and ignorant, the Athenians polite 
and accomplished. The causes of 
these inconsistencies would form a 
curious subject for investigation : 
but it is enough to call your atten- 
tion to them as one of many proofs 
that the boasted civilizations of an- 
tiquity were eminently one-sided, 
and that they fell because society 
did not advance in all its parts, but 
sacrificed some of its constituents 
in order to secure the progress of 
others. 

In modern European society we 
have happily no instance of this sort; 
and if we now inquire what the 
influence of women has been upon 
that society, every one will allow 
that on the whole it has been ex- 
tremely beneficial. Their influence 
has prevented life from being too 
exclusively practical and selfish, and 

saved it from degenerating into 

a dull and monotonous routine, by 
infusing. into it an ideal and ro- 
mantic element. It has softened 
the violence of men; it has im- 
proved their manners; it has les- 
sened their cruelty. Thus far, the 
ain is complete and undeniable. 
ut if we ask what their influence 
has been, not on the general inte- 


rests of society, but on one of those 
interests, namely, the progress of 
knowledge, the answer is not so 
obvious. For, to state the matter 
candidly, it must be confessed that 
none of the greatest works which 
instruct and delight mankind, have 
been composed by women. In 
poetry, in painting, in sculpture, in 
music, the most exquisite produc- 
tions are the work of men. No 
woman, however favourable her 
circumstances may have been, has 
made a discovery sufliciently impor- 
tant to mark an epoch in the annals 
of the human mind. These are 
facts which cannot be contested, 
and from them a very stringent and 
eremptory inference has been 
rawn. From them it has been 
inferred, and it is openly stated by 
eminent writers, that women have 
no concern with the highest forms 
of knowledge; that such matters 
are altogether out of their reach; 
that they should confine themselves 
to practical, moral, and domestic 
life, which it is their province to 
exalt and to beautify ; but that they 
can exercise no influence, direct or 
indireet, over the progress of know- 
ledge, and that if they seek to 
exercise such influence, they will 
not only fail in their object, but will 
restrict the field of their really 
useful and legitimate activity. 
Now, I may as well state at once, 
and at the outset, that I have come 
here to-night with the intention of 
combating this proposition, which I 
hold to be unphilosophical and dan- 
gerous; false in theory and per- 
nicious in practice. I believe, and 
I hope before we separate to con- 
vince you, that so far from women 
exercising little or no influence over 
the progress of knowledge, they are 
capable of exercising and have 
actually exercised an enormous 
influence; that this influence is, in 
fact, so great that it is hardly pos- 
sible to assign limits to it; and 
that great as it is, it may with 
advantage be still further increased. 
I hope, moreover, to convince you 
that this influence has been exhi- 
bited not merely from time to time 
in rare, sudden, and transitory 
ebullitions, but that it acts by virtue 
of certain laws inherent to human 
nature ; and that although it works 
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as an under-current below the sur- 
face, and ‘is therefore invisible to 
hasty observers, it: has already pro- 
duced the most important results, 
and has affected the shape, the 
character, and the amount of our 
knowledge. 

To clear up this matter, we must 
first of all understand what know- 
ledge is. Some men who pride 
themselves on their common sense 
--and whenever a man boasts much 
about that, you may be pretty sure 
that he has very. little sense, either 
common or uncommon—such men 
there are who will tell you that all 
knowledge consists of facts, that 
everything else is mere talk and 
theory, and that nothing has an 
value except facts. Those who spea 
so much of the value of facts may 
understand the meaning of fact, but 
they evidently do not understand 
the meaning of value. For, the 
value of a thing is not a property 
residing in that thing, nor is it a 
component; but it is simply its 
relation to some other thing. We 
say, for instance, that a five-shilling 
piece has a certain walue; but the 
value does not reside in the coin. 
If it does, where is it? Our senses 
cannot grasp value. We cannot see 
value, nor hear it, nor feel it, nor taste 
it, nor smell it. The value consists 
solely in the relation which the five- 
shilling piece bears to something 
else. Just so in regard to facts. 
Facts, as facts, have no sort of value, 
but are simply a mass of idle lum- 
ber. The value of a fact is not an 
element or constituent of that fact, 
but is its relation to the total stock 
of our knowledge, either present or 
prospective. Facts, therefore, have 
merely a potential and, as it were, 
subsequent value, and the only 
advantage of possessing them is the 
possibility of drawing conclusions 
from them; in other words, of 
rising to the idea, the principle, the 
law which governs them. Our 
knowledge is composed not of facts, 
but of the relations which facts and 
ideas bear to themselves and to each 
other; and real knowledge consists 
not in an acquaintance with facts, 
which only makes a pedant, but in 
the use of facts, which makes a 
philosopher. 

Looking at knowledge in this way, 
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we shall find that it has three di- 
visions,—Method, Science, and Art. 
Of method I will speak presently ; 
but I will first state the limits of the 
other two divisions. The immediate 
object of all art is either pleasure or 
utility: the immediate object of all 
science is solely truth. As art and 
science have different objects, so 
also have they different faculties. 
The faculty of art is to change 
events; the faculty of science is to 
foresee them. The phenomena with 
which we deal are controlled by art ; 
they are predicted by science. The 
more complete a science is, the 
greater its power of prediction; the 
more complete an art is, the greater 
its power of control. Astronomy, 
for instance, is called the queen of 
the sciences, because it is the most 
advanced of all; and the astronomer, 
while he abandons all hope of con- 
trolling or altering the phenomena, 
frequently knows what the pheno- 
mena will be years before they 
actually appear; the extent of his 
foreknowledge proving the accuracy 
of his science. So, too, in the science 
of mechanics, we predict that, cer- 
tain circumstances being present, 
certain results must follow; and 
having done this, our science ceases. 
Our art then begins, and from that 
moment the object of utility and 
the faculty of control come into 
play ; so that in the art of mecha- 
nics, we alter what in the science of 
mechanics we were content to fore- 
see. 
One of the most conspicuous ten- 
dencies of advancing civilization is 
to give a scientific basis to that fa- 
culty of control which is represented 
by art, and thus afford fresh promi- 
nence to the faculty of prediction. 
In the earliest stage of society there 
are many arts, but no sciences. 

little later, science begins to appear, 
and every subsequent step is marked 
by an increased desire to bring art 
under the dominion of science. To 
those who have studied the history 
of the human mind, this tendency is 
so familiar that I need hardly stop 
to prove it. Perhaps the most re- 
markable instance is in the case of 
agriculture, which, for thousands of 
years, was a mere empirical art, 
resting on the traditional maxims 
of experience, but which, during the 
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_ century, chemists began to 
raw under their jurisdiction, so 
that the practical art of manuring 
the ground is now explained by laws 
of physical science. Probably the 
next step will be to bring another 
part of the art of agriculture under 
the dominion of meteorology, which 
will be done as soon as the condi- 
tions which govern the changes of 
the weather have been so genera- 
lized as to enable us to foretell what 
the weather will be. 

General reasoning, therefore, as 
well as the history of what has been 
actually done, justify us in saying 
that the highest, the ripest, and the 
most important form of knowledge, 
is the scientific form of predicting 
consequences ; it is therefore to this 
form that I shall restrict the re- 
mainder of what I have to say to 
you respecting the influence of 
women. And the point which I 
shall attempt to prove is, that there 
is a natural, a leading, and probably 
an indestructible element, in the 
minds of women, which enables 
them, not indeed to make scientific 
discoveries, but to exercise the most 
momentous and salutary influence 
over the method by which disco- 
veries are made. And as all ques- 
tions concerning the philosophy of 
method lie at the very root of our 
knowledge, I will, in the first place, 
state, as succinctly as Iam able, the 
only two methods by which we can 
arrive at truth. 

The scientific inquirer, properly 
80 called, that is, he whose object is 
merely truth, has only two ways of 
attaining his result. He may pro- 
ceed from the external world to the 
internal; or he may begin with the 
internal and proceed to the external. 
In the former ease he studies the 
facts presented to his senses, in 
order to arrive at a true idea of 
them ; in the latter case he studies 
the ideas already in his mind, in 
order to explain the facts of which 
his senses are cognizant. If he be- 
gin with the facts his method is 
inductive; if he begin with the 
ideas it is deductive. The indue- 
tive philosopher collects phenomena 
either by observation or by experi- 
ment, and from them rises to the 
general principle or law which ex- 
plains and covers them. The de- 


ductive philosopher draws the prin- 
ciple from ideas already existing in 
his mind, and explains the pheno- 
mena by descending on them, in- 
stead of rising from them. Several 
eminent thinkers have asserted that 
every idea is the result of induction, 
and that the axioms of geometry, 
for instance, are the product of 
early and unconscious induction. 
In the same way Mr. Mill, in his 
great work on Logic, affirms that all 
reasoning is in reality from par- 
ticular to particular, and that the 
major premiss of every syllogism is 
merely a record and register of 
Snewtoihes previously obtained. 
Whether this be true, or whether, 
as another school of thinkers asserts, 
we have ideas antecedent to expe- 
rience, is a question which has been 
hotly disputed, but which I do not 
believe the actual resources of our 
knowledge can answer, and certainly 
I have no intention at present of 
making the attempt. It is enough 
to say that we call geometry a de- 
ductive science, because, even if its 
axioms are arrived at inductively, 
the inductive process is cuttennsly 
small, and we are unconscious of it ; 
while the deductive reasonings form 
the great mass and difficulty of the 
science. 

To bring this distinction home to 
you, I will illustrate it by a speci- 
men of deductive and inductive 
investigation of the same subject. 
Suppose a writer on what is termed 
social science, wishes to estimate 
the influence of different habits of 
thought on the average duration of 
life, and taking as an instance the 
opposite pursuits of poets and ma- 
thematicians, asks which of them 
live longest. How is he to solve 
this? If he proceeds inductively 
he will first collect the facts, that is 
he will ransack the biographies of 

oets and mathematicians in dif- 
erent ages, different climates, and 
different states of society, so as to 
eliminate perturbations arising from 
circumstances not connected with 
his subject. He will then throw 
the results into the statistical form 
of tables of mortality, and on com- 
paring them will find, that notwith- 
standing the immense variety of 
circumstances which he has investi- 
gated, there is a general average 
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which constitutes an empirical law, 
and proves that mathematicians, as a 
body, are longer lived than poets. 
This is the inductive method. On 
the other hand, the deductive in- 
quirer will arrive at precisely the 
same conclusion by a totally dif- 
ferent method. He will argue 
thus: poetry appeals to the imagi- 
nation, mathematics to the under- 
standing. To work the imagination 
is more exciting than to work the 
understanding, and what is habi- 
tually exciting is usually unhealthy. 
But what is usually unhealthy will 
tend to shorten life; therefore poetry 
tends more than mathematics to 
shorten life ; therefore on the whole 
poets will die sooner than mathe- 
maticians. 

You now see the difference be- 
tween induction and deduction; and 
you see, too, that both methods are 
valuable, and that any conclusion 
must be greatly strengthened if we 
can reach it by two such different 
paths. To connect this with the 
question before us, I will endeavour 
to establish two propositions. First, 
That women naturally prefer the 
deductive method to the inductive. 
Secondly, That women by encour- 
aging in men deductive habits of 
thought, have rendered an immense, 
though unconscious service to the 
progress of knowledge, by preventing 
scientific investigators from being 
as exclusively inductive as they 
would otherwise be. 

In regard to women being by 
nature more deductive, and men 
more inductive, you will remember 
that induction assigns the first place 
to particular facts; deduction to 
general propositions or ideas. Now, 
there are several reasons why 
women prefer the deductive, and, if 
I may s@say, ideal method. They 
are more emotional, more enthu- 
siastic, and more imaginative than 
men; they therefore live more in 
an ideal world; while men, with their 
colder, harder, and austerer organi- 
zations, are ‘more practical and more 
under the dominion of facts, to which 
they consequently ascribe a higher 
importance. Another circumstance 
which makes women more deductive, 
is that they possess more of what is 
called intuition. They cannot see 
80 far as men can, but what they do 
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see they see quicker. Hence, they 
are constantly tempted to grasp at 
once at an idea, and seek to solve a 
problem suddenly, in contradis- 
tinction to the slower and more 
laborious ascent of the inductive 
investigator. 

That women are more deductive 
than men, because they think 
quicker than men, is a proposition 
which some persons will not relish, 
and yet it may be proved in a variety 
of ways. Indeed, nothing could pre- 
vent its being universally admitted 
except the fact, that the remarkable 
rapidity with which women think is 
obscured by that miserable, that 
contemptible, that preposterous 
system, called their education, in 
which valuable things are carefully 
kept from them, and trifling things 
carefully taught to them, until their 
fine and nimble minds are too often 
irretrievably injured. It is on this 
account, that in the lower classes 
the superior quickness of women is 
even more noticeable than in the 
upper; and an eminent physician, 
Dr. Currie, mentions in one of his 
letters, that when a labourer and 
his wife came together to consult 
him, it was always from the woman 
that he gained the clearest and most 
precise information, the intellect of 
the man moving too sony for his 
purpose. Tothis I may add another 
observation which many travellers 
have made, and which any one can 
verify : namely, that when you are 
in a foreign country, and — 
a foreign language, women wi 
understand you quicker than men 
will; and that for the same reason, 
if you lose your way in a town 
abroad, it is always best to apply to 
a woman, because a man will hee 
less readiness of apprehension. 

These, and other circumstances 
which might be adduced—such, for 
instance, as the insight into cha- 
racter possessed by women, and the 
fine tact for which they are remark- 
able—prove that they are more 
deductive than men, for two princi- 
pal reasons. First, Because they are 
quicker than men. Secondly, Be- 
cause, being more emotional and 
enthusiastic, they live in a more 
ideal world, and therefore prefer a 
method of inquiry which proceeds 
from ideas to facts ; leaving to men 
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-the opposite method of proceeding 
from facts to ideas. 

My second proposition is, that 
women have rendered great tongh 
unconscious service to science, by 
encouraging and keeping alive this 
habit of deductive thought; and 
that if it were not for them, scientific 
men would be much too inductive, 
and the progress of our knowledge 
would be hindered. There are man 
here who will not willingly admit this 
proposition, because, in England, 
since the first half of the seventeenth 
century, the inductive method, as 
the means of arriving at physical 
truths, has been the object, not of 
rational admiration, but of a blind 
and servile worship; and it is con- 
stantly said, that since the time of 
Bacon all great physical discoveries 
have been made by that process. 
If this be true, then of course the 
deductive habits of women must, in 
reference to the progress of know- 
ledge, have done more harm than 
good. But itis not true. It is not 
true that the greatest modern dis- 
coveries have all been made by in- 
duction; and the circumstance of 
its being believed to be true, is one 
of many proofs how much more 
successful Englishmen have been in 
making discoveries than in investi- 
gating the principles according to 
which discoveries are made. 

The first instance I will give you 
of the triumph of the deductive 
method, is in the most important 
discovery yet made respecting the 
inorganic world; I mean the dis- 
covery of the law of gravitation by 
Sir Isaac Newton. Several of New- 
ton’s other discoveries were, no 
doubt, inductive, in so far as they 
merely assumed such provisional and 
tentative hypotheses as are always 
necessary to make experiments fruit- 
ful. But it is certain that his 

atest discovery of all was de- 

uctive, in the proper sense of the 
word ; that is to say, the process of 
reasoning from ideas was out of all 
proportion large, compared to the 

rocess of reasoning from facts. 

ive or six years after the accession 
of Charles II., Newton was sitting in 
@ garden, when (you all know this 
part of the al Gag apple fell from 
a tree. Whether he had been 


already musing respecting gravi- 


tation, or whether the fall of the 
apple directed his thoughts into that 
channel is uncertain, and is imma- 
terial to my present purpose, which 
is merely to indicate the course his 
mind actually took. His object was 
to discover some law, that is, rise to 
some higher truth respecting gravity 
than was previously known. Ob- 
serve how he went to work. He 
sat still where he was, andhethought. 
He did not get up to make experi- 
ments concerning gravitation, nordid 
he go home to consult observations 
which others had made, or to collate 
tables of observations: he did not 
even continue to watch the external 
world, but he sat, like a man en- 
tranced and enraptured, feeding on 
his own mind, and evolving idea 
after idea. He thought that if the 
apple had been on a higher tree, if it 
had been on the highest known tree, 
it would have equally fallen. Thus 
far, there was no reason to think that 
the power which made the apple fall 
was susceptible of diminution ; and 
if it were not susceptible of dimi- 
nution, why should it be susceptible 
of limit ? if it were unlimited and 
undiminished, it would extend above 
the earth; it would reach the moon 
and keep her in her orbit, If the 
power which made the apple fall was 
actually able to control the moon, 
why should it stop there? Why 
should not the planets also be con- 
trolled, and why should not they be 
forced to run their course by the ne- 
cessity of gravitating towardsthesun, 
just as the moon gravitated towards 
the earth? His mind thus advancing 
from idea to idea, he was carried by 
imagination into the realms of space, 
and still sitting, neither experi- 
menting nor observing, but heedless 
of the operations of nature, he com- 
pleted the most sublime and majestic 
speculation that it ever entered into 
the heart of man to conceive. Owing 
toan inaccurate measurement of the 
diameter of the earth, the details 
which verified this stupendous con- 
ception were not completed till 
twenty years later, when Newton, 
still pursuing the same process, made 
a deductive application of the laws 
of Kepler: so that both in the begin- 
ning and in the end, the greatest 
discovery of the greatest natural 
philosopher the cou has yet seen, 
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was the fruit of the deductive me- 
thod. See how small a part the 
senses played in that discovery! 
It was the triumph of the idea! 
It was the audacity of genius! It 
was the outbreak of a mind so 
daring, and yet so subtle, that we 
have only Shakspeare’s with which 
to compare it. To pretend, therefore, 
as many have done, that the fall of 
the apple was the cause of the dis- 
covery, and then to adduce that as 
a confirmation of the idle and super- 
ficial saying ‘that great events spring 
from little causes,’ only shows how 
unable such writers are to appreciate 
what our masters have done for us. 
No great event ever sprung, or ever 
will spring, from a little cause; and 
this, the greatest of all discoveries, 
had a cause fully equal to the effect 
produced. The cause of the dis- 
covery of the law of gravitation was 
not the fall of the apple, nor was it 
anything that occurred in the exter- 
nal world. The cause of the dis- 
covery of Newton was the mind of 
Newton himself. 

The next instance I will mention 
of the successful employment of the 
a priori, or deductive method, con- 


cerns the mineral kingdom. If you 
take a crystallized substance as it is 
usually found in nature, nothing 


ean at first sight appear more 
irregular and capricious. Even in 
its simplest form, the shape is so 
various as to be perplexing; but 
natural crystals are generally met 
with, not in primary forms, but in 
secondary ones, in which they have 
a singularly confused and uncouth 
aspect. These strange - lookiag 
bodies had long excited the atten- 
tion of philosophers, who, after the 
approved inductive fashion, sub- 
jected them to all sorts of experi- 
ments; divided them, broke them 
up, measured them, weighed them, 
analysed them, thrust them into 
crucibles, brought chemical agents 
to bear upon them, and did every- 
thing they could think of to worm 
out the secret of these crystals, and 
get at their mystery. Still, the 
mystery was not revealed to them. 
At length, late in the eighteenth 
century, a Frenchman named Haiiy, 
one of the most remarkable men of 
a remarkable age, made the dis- 
covery, and ascertained that these 
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native crystals, irregular as they 
appear, are in truth perfectly regu- 
lar, and that their secondary forms 
deviate from their primary forms by 
a regular process of diminution; 
that is, by what he termed laws of 
decrement—the principles of de- 
crease being as unerring as those of 
increase. Now, I beg that you will 
ee notice how this striking 
iscovery was made. MHaiiy was 
essentially a poet; and his great 
delight was to wander in the Jardin 
du Roi, observing nature, not as a 
physical philosopher, hut as a poet. 
‘hough his understanding was 
strong, his imagination was stronger; 
and it was for the purpose of filling 
his mind with ideas of beauty that 
he directed his attention at first to 
the vegetable kingdom, with its 
Soaps forms and various hues, 
is poetic temperament luxuriatin 
in such images of beauty, his min 
became saturated with ideas of 
symmetry, and Cuvier assures us 
that it was in consequence of those 
ideas that he began to believe that 
the apparently irregular forms of 
native crystals were in reality regu- 
lar; in other words, that in them, 
too, there was a beauty—a hidden 
beauty—though the senses were 
unable to discern it. As soon as 
this idea was firmly implanted in 
his mind, at least half the discovery 
was made; for he had got the ke 
to it, and was on the right road, 
which others had missed because, 
while they approached minerals ex- 
perimentally on the side of the 
senses, he approached them specu- 
latively on the side of the idea. 
This is not a mere fanciful assertion 
of mine, since Haiiy himself tells 
us, in his great work on Mineralogy, 
that he took, as his starting point, 
ideas of the symmetry of form ; and 
that from those ideas he worked 
down deductively to his subject. It 
was in this way, and of course after 
a long series of subsequent labours, 
that he read the riddle which had 
baffled his able but unimaginative 
predecessors. And there are two 
circumstances worthy of note, as 
confirming what I have said respect- 
ing the real history of this discovery. 
The first is, that although Haiiy is 
universally admitted to be the 
founder of the science, his means of 
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observation were so rude that sub- 
sequent crystallographers declare 
that hardly any of his measurements 
of angles are correct; as indeed is 
not surprising, inasmuch as the 
goniometer which he employed was 
a very imperfect instrument; and 
that of Wollaston, which acts b 
reflection, was not then invented. 
The other circumstance is, that the 
little mathematics he once knew he 
had forgotten amid his poetic and 
imaginative pursuits; so that, in 
working out the details of his own 
science, he was obliged, like a school- 
boy, to learn the elements of geo- 
metry before he could prove to the 
world what he had already proved 
to himself, and could bring the 
laws of the science of form to bear 
upon the structure of the mineral 
kingdom. 

To these cases of the application 
of what may be termed the ideal 
method to the inorganic world, I 
will add another from the organic 
department of nature. Those among 
you who are interested in botany, 
are aware that the highest morpho- 
logical generalization we possess 
respecting plants, is the great law 
of metamorphosis, according to 
which the stamens, pistils, corollas, 
bracts, petals, and so forth, of every 
—. are simply modified leaves. 

t is now known that these various 
arts, different in shape, different 
in colour, and different in function, 
are successive stages of the leaf— 
epochs, as it were, of its history. 
question naturally arises, who 
made this discovery? Was it some 
inductive investigator, who had 
spent years in experiments and 
minute observations of plants, and 
who, with indefatigable industry, 
had collected them, classified them, 
given them hard names, dried them, 
laid them up in his herbarium that 
he might at leisure study their 
structure and rise to their laws? 
Not so. The discovery was made 
by Géthe, the greatest poet Ger- 
many has produced, and one of the 
greatest the world has ever seen. 
And he made it, not in spite of being 
a poet, but because he was a poet. 
It was his brilliant imagination, his 
passion for beauty, and his exquisite 
conception of form, which supplied 
him with ideas, from which, reason- 


ing deductively, he arrived at con- 
clusions by descent, not by ascent. 
He stood on an eminence, and 
looking down from the heights 
generalized the law. ‘Then he de- 
scended into the plains, and verified 
the idea. When the discovery was 
announced by Géthe, the botanists 
not only rejected it, but were filled 
with wrath at the notion of a poet 
invading their territory. What! a 
man who made verses and wrote 
plays, a mere man of imagination, a 

r creature who knew nothing of 
acts, who had not even used the 
microscope, who had made no great 
experiments on the growth of plants ; 
was he to enter the sacred precincts 
of physical science, and give him- 
self out as a philosopher? It was 
too absurd. But Godthe, who had 
thrown his idea upon the world, 
could afford to wait and bide his 
time. You know the result. The 
men of facts at length succumbed 
before the man of ideas; the phi- 
losophers, even on their own ground, 
were beaten by the poet; and this 
great discovery is now received and 
eagerly welcomed by those very 
persons who, if the had lived fifty 
years ago, would have treated it 
with scorn, and who even now still 
go on in their old routine, telling 
us, in defiance of the history of 
our knowledge, that all physical 
discoveries are made by the Baco- 
nian method, and that any other 
method is unworthy the attention 
of sound and sensible thinkers. 

One more instance, and I have 
done with this part of the subject. 
The same great poet made another 
important physical discovery in 
precisely the same way. Gdthe, 
strolling in a cemetery near Venice, 
stumbled on a skull which was 
lying before him. Suddenly the 
idea flashed across his aot that 
the skull was composed of vertebre ; 
in other words, that the bony 
covering of the head was simply an 
expansion of the bony covering of 
the spine. This luminous idea was 
afterwards adopted by Oken and a 
few other great naturalists in Ger- 
many and France, but it was not 
received in England till ten years 
ago, when Mr. Owen took it up, 
and in his very remarkable work on 
the Homologies of the Vertebrate 
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Skeleton, showed its meaning and 
purpose as contributing towards a 
general scheme of philosophic ana- 
tomy. That the discovery was made 
by Géthe late in the eighteenth 
century is certain, and it is equally 
certain that for fifty years after- 
wards the English anatomists, with 
all their tools and all their dissec- 
tions, ignored or despised that very 
discovery which they are now com- 
pelled to accept. 

You will particularly observe the 
circumstances under which this dis- 
covery was made. It was not made 
by some great surgeon, dissector, or 
physician, but it was made by a 

at poet, and amidst scenes most 
ikely to excite a poetic tempera- 
ment. It was made in Venice, that 
land so calculated to fire the imagi- 
nation of a poet; the land of mar- 
vels, the land of poetry and romance, 
the Jand of painting and ofsong. It 
was made, too, when Géthe, sur- 
rounded by the ashes of the dead, 
would be naturally impressed with 
those feelings of solemn awe, in 
whose presence the human under- 
standing, rebuked and abashed, be- 
comes weak and helpless, and leaves 
the imagination unfettered to wan- 
der in that ideal world which is its 
own peculiar abode, and from which 
it derives its highest aspirations. 

It has often seemed to me that 
there is a striking similarity between 
this event and one of the most beau- 
tiful episodes in the greatest pro- 
duction of the greatest man the 
world has ever possessed ; I mean 
Shakspeare’s Hamlet. You re- 
member that wonderful scene in the 
churchyard, when Hamlet walks in 
among the graves, where the brutal 
and ignorant clowns are singing and 
jeering and jesting over the remains 
of the dead. You remember how 
the fine imagination of the great 
Danish thinker is stirred by the 
on albeit he knows not yet 
that the grave which is being dug 
at his feet is destined to contain all 
that he holds dear upon earth. But 
though he wists not of this, he is 
moved like the great German poet, 
and he, like Géthe, takes up a skull, 
and his ee faculties begin to 
work. Images of decay crowd on 
his mind as he thinks how the 
mighty are fallen and have passed 
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away. In amoment, his imagination 
carries him back two thousand years, 
and he almost believes that the skull 
he holds in his hand is indeed the 
skull of Alexander, and in his 
mind’s eye he contrasts the putrid 
bone with what it once contained, 
the brain of the scourge and con- 
querorof mankind. Then it is that 
suddenly he, like Géthe, sses 
into an ideal physical wnt, and 
seizing the great doctrine of the in- 
destructibility of matter, that doc- 
trine which in his age it was difficult 
to grasp, he begins to show how, by 
a long series of successive changes, 
the head of Alexander might have 
been made to subserve the most ig- 
noble purposes ; the substance being 
always metamorphosed, never de- 
stroyed. ‘Why,’ asks Hamlet, 
‘why may not imagination trace the 
noble dust of Alexander?’ when, just 
as he is about to pursue this train of 
ideas, he is stopped by one of those 
men of facts, one of those practical 
and prosaic natures, who are always 
ready to impede the flight of genius. 
By his side stands the faithful, the 
affectionate, but the narrow-minded 
Horatio, who, looking upon all this 
as the dream of a distempered fancy, 
objects that—‘ ’twere to consider too 
curiously to considerso.” O! what 
a picture! what a contrast between 
Hamlet and Horatio; between the 
idea and the sense; between the 
imagination and the understanding. 
‘Twere to consider too curiously to 
consider so.’ Even thus was Gothe 
troubled by his contemporaries; 
and thus too often speculation is 
stopped, genius is chilled, and the 
play and swell of the human mind 
repressed, because ideas are made 
subordinate to facts, beeause the ex- 
ternal is preferred to the internal, 
and because the Horatios of action 
discourage the Hamlets of thought. 

Much more could I have said to 
you on this subject, and gladly 
would I have enlarged on so fruit- 
ful a theme as the philosophy of 
scientific method ; a philosophy too 
much neglected in this country, but 
of the deepest interest to those who 
care to rise above the little instincts 
of the hour, and who love to inquire 
into the origin of our knowledge, 
and into the nature of the conditions 
under which that knowledge exists. 
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But I fear that I have almost ex- 
hausted your patience in leading 
you into paths of thought which, 
not being familiar, must be some- 
what difficult, and I can hardly 
hope that I have meres in 
making every point perfectly clear. 
Still, I do ae that en en ob- 
security as to the general results. I 
trust that I have not altogether 
raised my voice in vain before this 
qa assembly, and that I have 
one at least something towards 
vindicating the use in physical 
science of that deductive method 
which, during the last two centuries, 
Englishmen _ unwisely despised. 
Not that I deny for a moment the 
immense value of the opposite or 
inductive method. Indeed, it is 
impossible for any one standing in 
this theatre to do so. It is im- 
possible to forget that within the 
precincts of this building, great 
secrets have been extorted from 
nature by induction alone. Under 
the shadow and protection of this 
noble Institution, men of real emi- 
nence, men of power and thought 
have, by a skilful employment of 
that method, made considerable 
additions to our knowledge, have 
earned for themselves the respect 
of their contemporaries, and well 
deserve the homage of posterity. 
To them all honour is due; and I, for 
one, would say, let that honour be 
paid freely, ungrudgingly, and with 
an open and bounteous heart. But 
I venture to submit that all dis- 
coveries have not been made by this, 
their favourite process. I submit 
that there is a spiritual, a poetic, 
and for aught we know a spon- 
taneous and uncaused element in 
the human mind, which ever and 
anon, suddenly and without warn- 
ing, gives us a glimpse and a forecast 
of the future, and urges us to seize 
truth as it were by anticipation. 
In attacking the fortress, we may 
sometimes storm the citadel without 
stopping to sap the outworks. That 
great discoveries have been made in 
this way, thehistory of our knowledge 
decisively proves. And if, passing 
from what has been already accom- 
olished, we look at what remains to 
e done, we shall find that the ne- 
cessity of some such plan is likely 
to become more and more pressing. 


The field of th t is rapidly 
widening, and as the horizon recedes 
on every side, it will soon be im- 
possible for the mere logical opera- 
tions of the understanding to cover 
the whole of that enormous and out- 
lying domain. Already the division 
of labour has been pushed so far that 
we are in imminent danger of losing 
in comprehensiveness more than we 
gain in accuracy. In our pursuit 
after special truths, we run no small 
risk of dwarfing our own minds. 
By concentrating our attention we 
are apt to narrow our conceptions, 
and to miss those commanding 
views which would be attained by a 
wider though perhaps less minute 
survey. It is but too clear that 
something of this sort has already 
happened, and that serious mischief 
has been wrought. For, look at the 
language and sentiments of those 
who profess to guide, and who in some 
measure do guide, public opinion in 
the scientific omen According to 
their verdict, if a man does some- 
thing specific and immediate, if, for 
instance, he discovers a new acid or 
a new salt, great admiration is ex- 
cited, and his praise is loudly cele- 
brated. But when a man like 
Géthe puts forth some vast and 
pregnant idea which is destined to 
revolutionize a whole department of 
inquiry, and by inaugurating a new 
train of thought to form an epoch in 
the history of the human mind ; if it 
happens, as is always the case, that 
certain facts contradict that view, 
then the so-called scientific men rise 
up in arms against the author of so 
daring an innovation; a storm is 
raised about his head, he is de- 
nounced as a dreamer, an idle 
visionary, an interloper in matters 
which he has not studied with 
proper sobriety. 

Thus it is that great minds are 
depressed in order that little minds 
may be raised. This false standard 
of excellence has corrupted even 
our language and vitiated the ordi- 
nary forms of speech. Among us a 
theorist is actually a term of re- 
proach, instead of being, as it ought 
to be, a term of honour; for to 
theorize is the highest function of 
genius, and the greatest philosophers 
must always be the greatest theo- 
rists. hat makes all this the 
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more serious is, that the further our 
knowledge advances, the greater 
will be the need of rising to tran- 
scendental views of the physical 
world. To the magnificent doctrine 
of the indestructibility of matter, we 
are now adding the no less magnifi- 
cent one of the indestructibility of 
force; and we are beginning to per- 
ceive that, according to the ordinary 
scientific treatment, our investiga- 
tions must be confined to questions 
of metamorphosis and of distribu- 
tion; that the study of causes and 
of entities is forbidden to us; and 
that we are limited to phenomena 
through which and above which we 
ean never hope to pass. But unless 
I greatly err, there is something in 
us which craves for more than this. 
Surely we shall not always be satis- 
fied, even in physical science, with 
the cheerless ees of never 
reaching beyond the laws of co- 
existence and of sequence? Surely 
this is not the be-all and end-all of 
our knowledge. And yet, accord- 
ing to the strict canons of inductive 
logic, we can do no more. Accord- 
ing to that method, this is the verge 
and confine of all. Happily, how- 
ever, induction is only one of our 
resources. Induction is indeed a 
mighty weapon laid up in the 
armoury of the human mind, and 
by its aid great deeds have been 
accomplished and noble conquests 
have been won. But in that ar- 
moury there is another weapon, I 
will not say of a stronger make, but 
certainly of a keener edge; and if 
that weapon had been oftener used 
during the present and preceding 
century, our knowledge would be 
far more advanced than it actually 
is. If the imagination had been 
more cultivated, if there had been a 
closer union between the spirit of 
poetry and the spirit of science, 
natural philosophy would have made 
greater progress, because natural 
perpias would have taken a 

igher and more successful aim, 
and would have enlisted on their 
side a wider range of human sym- 
pathies. 

From this point of view you will 
see the incalculable service women 
have rendered to the progress of 
knowledge. Great and exclusive as 
is our passion for induction, it would, 
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but for them, have been greater and 
more exclusive still. Empirical as 
we are, slaves as we are to the 
tyranny of facts, our slavery would, 
but for them, have been more com- 
plete and more ignominious. Their 
turn of thought, their habits of 
mind, their conversation, their in- 
fluence, insensibly extending over 
the whole surface of society, and 
frequently penetrating its intimate 
structure, have, more than all other 
things put together, tended to raise 
us into an ideal world, lift us from 
the dust in which we are too prone 
to grovel, and develop in us those 
germs of imagination which even the 
most sluggish and apathetic under- 
standings in some degree possess. 
The striking fact that most men of 
genius havehadremarkable mothers, 
and that they have gained from 
their mothers far more than from 
their fathers; this singular and un- 
questionable fact can, I think, be 
best explained by the principles 
which t have laid down. Some, 
indeed, will tell you that this de- 
pends upon laws of the hereditary 
transmission of character from 
parent to child. But if this be the 
case, how comes it that while every 
one admits that remarkable men 
have usually remarkable mothers, it 
is not generally admitted that re- 
markable men have usually remark- 
able fathers? If the intellect is 
bequeathed on one side, why is it 
not bequeathed on the other? For 
my part, I greatly doubt whether 
the human mind is handed down in 
this way, like an heir-loom, from 
one generation to another. I rather 
believe that, in regard to the rela- 
tion between men of genius and 
their mothers, the really important 
events occur after birth, when the 
habits of thought peculiar to one 
sex act upon and improve the habits 
of thought peculiar to the other sex. 
Uneonsciously, and from a very 
early period, there is established an 
intimate and endearing connexion 
between the deductive mind of the 
mother and the inductive mind of 
horson. The understanding of the 
boy, softened and yet elevated by 
the imagination of his mother, is 
saved from that degeneracy towards 
which the mere understanding al- 
ways inclines ; it is saved from being 
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too cold, too matter-of-fact, too 
prosaic, and the different properties 
and functions of the mind are more 
harmoniously developed than would 
otherwise be practicable. Thus it 
is that by the mere play of the af- 
fections the finished man is ripened 
and completed. Thus it is that the 
most touching and the most sacred 
form of human love, the purest, the 
highest, and the holiest compact of 
which our nature is capable, be- 
comes an engine for the advance- 
ment of knowledge and the discovery 
of truth. In after life other relations 
often arise by which the same 
process is continued. And notwith- 
standing a few exceptions, we do 
undoubtedly find that the most 
truly eminent men have had not 
only their affections, but also their 
intellect, greatly influenced by wo- 
men. I will go even farther; and 
I will venture to say that those who 
have not undergone that influence 
betray a something incomplete and 
mutilated. We detect even in their 
genius a certain frigidity of tone; 
and we look in vain for that burning 
fire, that gushing and spontaneous 
nature with which our ideas of 
genius are indissolubly associated. 
Therefore it is that those who are 
most anxious that the boundaries 
of knowledge should be enlarged, 
ought to be most eager that the 
influence of women should be in- 
creased, in order that every resource 
of the human mind may be at once 
and quickly brought into play. For 
you may rely upon it that the time 
1s approaching when all those re- 
sources will be needed, and will be 
taxed even to the utmost. We shall 
soon have on our hands work far 
more arduous than any we have yet 
accomplished ; and we shall be en- 
countered by difficulties the removal 
of which will require every sort of 
help, and every variety of power. 
As yet we are in the infancy of 
our knowledge. What we have 
done is but a speck com to 
what remains to be done. For what 
is there that we really know? We 
are too apt to speak as if we had 
aanateatel into the sanctuary of 
truth and raised the veil of the 
goddess, when in fact we are still 
standing, coward-like, trembling 
before the vestibule, and not daring 


from very fear to cross the threshold 
of the temple. The highest of our 
so-called laws of nature are as yet 

urely empirical. You are s 

y that assertion, but it is literally 
true. Not one single physical dis- 
covery that has ever been made has 
been connected with the laws of the 
mind that made it; and until that 
eonnexion is ascertained our know- 
ledge has no sure basis. On the one 
side we have mind; on the other 
side we have matter. These two 
principles are so interwoven, they 
so act upon and perturb each other, 
that we shall never really know the 
_ < “ a > also know 

e laws 0 . Ey hing is 
euaiiivameneiiinaiaemtaats er, 
and forms part of one single 
scheme, one grand and complex 
plan, one gorgeous drama, of which 
the universe is the theatre. They 
who discourse to you of the laws of 
nature as if those laws were binding 
on nature, or as if they formed a 
part of nature, deceive both you 
and themselves. The laws of na- 
ture have their sole seat, origin, 
and function in the human mind. 
They are simply the conditions 
under which the regularity of 
nature is recognised. They explain 
the external world, but they reside 
in the internal. As yet we know 
scarcely anything of the laws of 
mind,and therefore we know scarcely 
anything of the laws of nature. 
Let us not be led away by vain and 
high-sounding words. We talk of 
the law of gravitation, and yet we 
know not what gravitation is; we 
talk of the conservation of force and 
distribution of forces, and we know 
not what forces are; we talk with 
complacent ignorance of the atomic 
arrangements of matter, and we 
neither know what atoms are nor 
what matter is; we do not even 
know if matter, in the ordinary sense 
of the word, can be said to exist ; 
we have as yet only broken the first 
ground, we have but touched the 
crust and surface of things. Before 
us and around us there is an im- 
mense and untrodden field, whose 
limits the eye vainly strives to de- 
fine; so completely are they lost 
in the dim and shadowy outline of 
the future. In that field, which 
we and our posterity have yet to 
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traverse, I firmly believe that the 
imagination will effect quite as much 
mathe understanding. Our poetry 
will have to reinforce our logic, and 
we must feel as much as we must 
argue. Let us, then, hope that the 
imaginative and emotional minds of 
one sex will — to accelerate 
the great progress, by acting upon 
and Supeesieg the colder and harder 
minds of the other sex. By this 
coalition, by this union of different 
faculties, different tastes, and dif- 
ferent methods, we shall go on our 
way with the greater ease. A vast 
and splendid career lies before us, 
which it will take many ages to 
complete. We see looming in the 
distance a rich and goodly harvest, 
into which perchance some of us 
may yet live to thrust our sickle, 
but of which, reap what we may, 
the greatest crop of all must be re- 
served for our posterity. So far, 
however, from desponding, we ought 
to be sanguine. We have every 
reason to believe that when the 
human mind once steadily combines 
the whole of its powers, it will be 
more than a match for the difficulties 


presented by the external world. 
As we surpass our fathers, so will 
our children surpass us. We, waging 
against the forces of nature what 
has too often been a precarious, un- 
steady, and unskilled warfare, have 
never yet put forth the whole 
of our strength, and have never 
united all our faculties against 
our common foe. We, therefore, 
have been often worsted, and have 
sustained many and grievous re- 
verses. But even so, such is the 
elasticity of the human mind, such 
is the energy of that immortal 
and god-like principle which lives 
within us, that we are baffled 
without being discouraged, our 
very defeats quicken our resources, 
and we may hope that our descen- 
dants, benefiting by our failure, 
will profit by our example, and 
that for them is reserved that 
last and decisive stage of the great 
conflict between Man and Nature, 
in which, advancing from success to 
success, fresh trophies will be con- 
stantly won, every struggle will 
issue in a conquest and every battle 
end in a victory. 
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MY WINTER-GARDEN. 
By a Minute Puinosorner. 


So: my friend: you ask me to tell 
you how I contrive to support 
this monotonous country life; how, 
fond as I am of excitement, adyen- 
ture, society, scenery, art, literature, 
I go cheerfully through the daily 
routine of a commonplace country 
profession, never requiring a s8ix- 
weeks’ holiday; not caring to see 
the Continent, hardly even to spend 
a day in London ; having never yet 
actually got to Paris. 

You wonder why I do not grow 
dull as those round me, whose talk 
is of bullocks—as indeed mine is 
often enough; why I am not by this 
time ‘all over blue mould ;’ why I 
have not been tempted to bury 
myself in my study, and live a life 
of dreams among old books. 

I will tell you. I am a minute 
philosopher. I am possibly, after 
all, a man of small mind, content 
with small pleasures. So much the 
better for me. Meanwhile, I can 


understand your surprise, though 
ye cannot understan 


my content. 

ou have played a greater game 
than mine; have lived a life, per- 
haps, more fit for an Englishman ; 
certainly more in accordance with 
the taste of our common fathers, the 
Vikings, and their patron Odin 
‘the goer,’ father of all them that 
go ahead. You have gone ahead, 
and over mapy lands; and I reve- 
rence you for it, though I envy you 
not. vo. have commanded a regi- 
ment—indeed an army, and ‘ drank 
delight of battle with your peers ;’ 
you have ruled provinces, and done 
ustice and judgment, like a noble 
Seaiuienan as you are, old friend, 
among thousands who never knew 
before what justice and judgment 
were. You lox tasted (and you 
have deserved to taste) the joy of old 
Dayid’s psalm, when he has hunted 
down the last of the robber lords 
of Palestine. You have seen ‘a 
people whom you have not known, 
serve you. As soon as they heard 
of you, they obeyed you; but the 
strange children dissembled with 
you: yet before you, too, ‘the 
strange children failed, andtrembled 
in their hill-forts.’ 

Noble work that was to do, and 


nobly you have done it; and I do 
not wonder that toa man who has 
been set to such a task, and given 
power to carry it through, all 
smaller work must seem paltry ; 
that such a man’s very amusements, 
in that grand Indian land, and that 
free adventurous Indian life, excit- 
ing the imagination, calling out all 
the self-help and daring of a man, 
should have been on a par with 
your work; that when you go a- 
sporting, you ask for no meaner 
preserve than the primeval forest, 
no lower park wall than the snow- 
peaks of the Himalaya. 

Yes; you have been a ‘burra 
Shikarree’ as well as a burra Sahib. 
You have played the great game in 
your work, and killed the great 
game in your play. How many 
tons of mighty monsters have you 
done to death, since we two 
were schoolboys together, five-and- 
twenty years oat How many 
starving villages have you fed 
with the flesh of deakend or 
buffalo? How many have you de- 
livered from man-eating tigers, or 
wary old alligators, their craws full 
of poor girls’ bangles? Have you 
not been charged by rhinoceroses, 
all but ript up by boars? Have 
you not seen face to face Ovis 
Ammon himself, the giant moun- 
tain sheep — primeval ancestor, 
perhaps, of all the flocks on 
earth? Your memories must be 
like those of Theseus and Hercules, 
full of slain monsters. Your brains 
must be one fossiliferous deposit, in 
which buffalo and samber, hog and 
tiger, rhinoceros and elephant, lic 
heaped together, as the old ichthy- 
osaurs and plesiosaurs are heaped 
in the lias rocks at Lyme. And 
therefore I like to think of you. I 
try to picture your feelings to 
myself, F spell over with my boy 
Mayne Reid’s delightful books, 
or the Old Forest Ranger, or 
Williams’s old Ziger Book, with 
Howitt’s plates, and try to realize 
the glory of a burra Shikarree ; and 
as I read and imagine, feel with Sir 
Hugh Evans, ‘a great disposition 
to cry.’ 

For there were times, full many 
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a year ago, when my brains were 
full of bison and grizzly bear, 
mustang and big-horn, Blackfoot 
and Pawnee, and hopes of wild ad- 
venture in the Far West, which. I 
shall never see; for ere I was three- 
and-twenty I discovered, plainly 
enough, that my lot was to stay at 
home and earn my bread in a very 
quiet way ; that England was to be 
henceforth my prison or my palace, 
as I should choose to make it; and 
Ihave made it, by Heaven’s help, 
the latter. 

I will confess to you, though, that 
in those first heats of youth, this 
little England—or rather, this little 
patch of moor in which I have 
struck roots as firm as the wild 
fir-trees do—looked at moments 
rather like a prison than a palace ; 
that my foolish young heart would 
sigh, ‘Oh! that I had wings’—not 
as a dove, to fly home to its nest 
and croodle there—but as an eagle, 
to swoop away over land and sea, 
in a rampant and self-glorifying 
fashion, on which I now look back 
as altogether unwholesome and un- 
desirable. But the thirst for ad- 
venture and excitement was strong 


in me, as er it ought to be in 


all at twenty-five. Others went 
out to see the glorious new worlds 
of the West, the glorious old worlds 
of the East—why should not I? 
Others rambled over Alps and 
Apennines, Italian picture-galleries 
and palaces, filling their minds with 
fair memories—why should not I? 
Others discovered new wonders in 
botany and zoology—why should 
not IP Others too, like you, ful- 
filled to the utmost that strange 
lust after the burra shikar, which 
even now makes my pulse throb as 
often as I see the stags’ heads in 
our friend A——’s hall: why should 
notI? It is not learnt in a day, 
the golden lesson of the Old Collect, 
to ‘love the thing which is com- 
manded, and desire that which is 
promised.’ Not in a day: but in 
fifteen years one can spell out a 
little of its worth; and when one 
finds one’s self on the wrong side of 
eight-and-thirty, and the first grey 
hairs begin to show on the temples, 
and one can no longer jump as hi h 
as one’s third button—scarcely, 
alas! to any button at all; and 
what with innumerable sprains, 
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bruises, soakings and chiliings, one’s 
lower limbs feel in a cold thaw 
much like an old post-horse’s, why, 
one makes a virtue of necessity; 
and if one still lusts after sights, 
takes the nearest, and looks: for 
wonders, not in the Himalayas or 
Lake Ngami, but in the turf on the 
lawn and the brook in the park ; 
and with good Alphonse Karr 
enjoys the macro-microcosm in one 
Tour autour de mon jardin. 

For there it is, friend, the whole 
infinite miracle of nature in every 
tuft of grass, if we have only eyes 
to see it, and can disabuse our minds 
of that tyrannous phantom of size. 
Only recollect that great and small 
are but relative terms; that in 
truth nothing is great or small, save 
in proportion to the quantity of 
creative thought which has been 
exercised in making it; that the 
fly who basks upon one of the trili- 
thons of Stonehenge, is in truth 
infinitely greater than all Stone- 
henge together, though he may 
measure the tenth of an inch, and 
the stone on which he sits five and 
twenty feet. You differ from me? 
Be it so. Even if you prove me 
wrong I will believe myself in the 
right: I cannot afford to do other- 
wise. If you rob me of my faith 
in ‘ minute philosophy,’ you rob me 
of a continual source of content, 
surprise, delight. 

So go your way and I mine, each 
working with all his might, and 
playing with all his might, in his own 
place and way. Remember only 
that though I never can come round 
to your sphere, you must some day 
come round to me in the day when 
wounds, or weariness, or merely, 
as I hope, a healthy old age, will 
shut you out for once and for alt 
from burra shikar, whether human 
or quadruped—For you surely will 
not take to politics in your old age ? 
I shall not surely live to see you (as 
I saw many a fine fellow—woe’s 
me !—last year) soliciting the votes, 
not of the people, but of the snob- 
ocracy, on the ground of your having 
neither policy, nor principles, nor 
even opinions, upon any matter 
in heaven or earth P—Then in that 
day will you be forced, my friend, 
to do what I have done this many a 

ear; to refrain your soul and keep 
it low. You will see more and more 
DD 
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the depth of human ignoranee, the 
vanity of human endeavours. You 
will feel more and more that the 
world is going God’s way, and not 
yours, or mine, or any man’s; and 
that if you have been allowed to 
do g work on earth, that work 
is probably as different from what 
you fancy it as the tree is from the 
seed whence it springs. You will 
=~ content, therefore, not to see 
the real fruit of yourlabours; because 
if you saw it-you would probably be 
frightened at it, and what is very 
good in the eyes of God would not 
be very good in yours; and content, 
also, to receive your discharge, 
and work and fight no more, sure 
that God is working and fighting 
whether you are in hospital or in 
the field. And with this growing 
sense of the pettiness of human 
struggles will grow on you a respect 
for simple labours,-a thankfulness 
for simple pleasures, a sympathy 
with simple people, and possibly, 
my trusty friend, with me and my 
little tours about that moorland 
which I call my winter-garden, and 
which is to me as full of glory and 
of instruction as the Himalaya or 
the Punjab are to you, and in which 
I contrive to find as much health 
and amusement as I have time for 
—and who ought to have more? 

I call the said garden mine, not 
because I own ié in any legal sense 
(for only in a fewcres have I a life 
interest), but in that higher sense 
in which ten thousand people can 
own the same thing, and yet no 
man’s right interfere with another's. 
‘To whom does the Apollo Belvedere 
belong, but to all who have eyes to 
see its beauty P So does my winter- 
garden; and therefore to me among 
the rest. 

And therefore (which is a gain 
to @ poor man) my pleasure in it is 
avery cheap one. So are all those 
of a minute philosopher, except his 
microscope. But my winter-garden, 
which is far larger, at all events, 
than that famous one at Chatsworth, 
costs me not one penny in keeping 
up. Poor, did I call myself? Is 
it not true wealth to have all I want 
without paying for it? Is it not 
true wealth, royal wealth, to have 
some twenty gentlemen and noble- 
men, nay, even royal personages, 
planting and improving for me? 
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Is it not more than royal wealth 
to have sun and frost, gulf-stream 
ea eeeD nn ne of geology, 

ology, physiology, and other 
Getiee-an a word, the whole uni- 
verse and the powers thereof, day 
and night, paving, planting, roofing, 
lighting, colouring my winter-garden 
for me, without my even having the 
trouble to rub a magic ring and 
tell the genie to go to work ? 

Yes. I am very rich, as every 
man may be who will. In the 
doings of our little country neigh- 
bourhood I find tragedy and comedy, 
too fantastic, sometimes too aad, to 
be written down. In the words of 
those whose talk is of bullocks, I 
find the materials of all possible 
metaphysic, and long weekly that 
I had time to work them out. In 
fifteen miles of moorland I find the 
materials of all possible physical 
science, and long, too, that 1 had 
time to work out one smallest seg- 
ment of that great sphere. How 
eau I be richer, if I have lying at 
my feet all day a thousand times 
more wealth than I can use ? 

Some people — most people—in 
these run-about railway days, would 
complain of such a life, in such a 
‘narrow sphere,’ so they call it, as 
monotonous. Very likely it is so. 
But is it to be complained of on 
that account? Is monotony in 
itself an evil? Which is better, to 
know many places ill, or to know 
one place well? Certainly—if a 
scientifie habit of mind be a gain— 
it is only by exhausting as far 
as possible the significance of an 
individual phenomenon (is not that 
sentence a truly scientific. one in 
its magniloquence ?)—that you can 
discover any glimpse of the signi- 
ficance of the universal. Even 
men of boundless knowledge, like 
Humboldt, must have had once 
their speciality, their pet subject, 
or they would have, strictly speak- 
ing, no knowledge at all. ‘The 
voleanos of Mexico, patiently and 
laboriously investigated in his youth, 
were to Humboldt, possibly, tiie key 
of the whole Cosmos. I learn 
more, studying over and over again 
the same Bagshot sand and gravel 
heaps, than I should by roaming all 
Europe in search of new geologic 
wouders. Fifteen years have I been 
puzzling at the same questions, and 
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have only guessed at a few of the 
answers. What sawed out the edges 
of the moors into longnarrow banks 
of gravel? What cut them off all 
flat atop? What makes Hrica 
ciliaris grow in one soil, and the 
bracken in another? How did three 
species of Club-moss—one of them 
quite an Alpine one — get down 
here, all the way from Wales 
perhaps, upon this isolated patch of 
gravel? Why did that one patch 
of Carex arenaria settle in the only 
ware yard for miles and miles 
which bore sufficient resemblance 
to its native sandhill by the sea- 
shore, to make it comfortable ? Why 
did Myoserus minimus, which I had 
hunted for in vain for fourteen 
years, appear by dozens im the fif- 
teenth, upon a new-made bank, 
which had been for at least for two 
hundred years a farm-yard gate- 
way? Why does it generally rain 
here from the south-west, not when 
the barometer falls, eo et = 
begins to rise agam P Thy—why 
is everything, which lies under my 
feet all day long? I don’t know; 
and you can't tellme. And till I 
have found out, I cannot complain 
of monotony, with still-undiscovered 
puzzles waiting to be explained, and 
so to create novelty at every turn. 
Besides, monotony is pleasant in 
itself ; morally pleasant, and morally 
useful. Marriage is monotonous: 
but there is much, I trust, to be 
saidin favourof holy wedlock. Living 
in the same house is monotonous : 
but three removes, say the wise, 
are as bad as a fire. Locomotion 
is regarded as an evil by our Litany. 
The Litany, as usual, is right. ‘Those 
who travel by land or sea’ are to be 
objects of our pity and our prayers ; 
and I do pity them. I delight in 
that same monotony. It saves 
curiosity, anxiety, excitement, dis- 
appointment, and a host of bad 
passions. It gives a man the blessed 
mvigorating feeling that he is at 
home ; that he has roots, deep and 
wide, struck down into all he sees; 
and that only the Being who will 
do nothing cruel or useless can tear 
them up. It is pleasant to look 


down on the same parish day after 
day, and say, I know all that lies 
beneath, and all beneath know me. 
If I want a friend, I know where 
to find him ; if I want work done, 
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I know who will do it. It is pleasant 
and good to see the same trees year 
after year; the same birds coming 
back in spring to the same shrubs ; 
the same banks covered with the 
same flowers, and broken (if they 
be stiff ones) by the same gaps. 
Pleasant and good it is to ride the 
same horse, to-sit in the same chair, 
te wear the same old coat. That man 
who offered twenty pounds reward 
for a lost carpet bag full of old 
boots was asage, and I wish I knew 
him. Why should one change one’s 
place, any more than one’s wife or 
one’s children? Is a hermit-erab, 
slipping his tail out of one strange 
shell into another, in the hopes of 
its fitting him a little better, either 
a dignified, safe, or graceful animal ? 
No; George Riddler was a true 
philosopher. 

Let vules go sarching vur and nigh, 

We bides at Whum, my dog and 1 ; 
and become there, not only wiser, 
but more charitable ; for the oftener 
one sees, the better one knows ; and 
the better one knows, the more one 
loves. 

Tt is an easy philosophy; especially 
in the case of the horse, where a 
man cannot afford more than one, 
as I cannot. To own a stud of 
horses, after all, is not to own horses 
at all, but riding-machines. Your 
rich man who rides Crimcea in the 
morning, Sir Guy in the afternoon, 
and Sultan to-morrow, andsomething 
else the next day, may be a very 
gallant rider: but it is a question 
whether he enjoys the pleasure 
which one horse gives to the poor 
man who rides him day after day ; 
one horse, who is not a slave, but a 
friend ; who has learnt all his tricks 
of voice, hand, heel, and knows 
what his master wants, even without 
being told; who will bear with 
his master’s infirmities, and feels 
secure that his master will bear with 
his in turn. 

Possibly, after all, the grapes are 
sour ; and were one rich, one would 
do even as the rich are wont; but 
still, I am a minute philosopher. 
And therefore, this afternoon, after 
I have done the same work, visited 
the same people, and said the same 
words to them, which I have done 
for years past, and shall, I trust, 
for many a year to come, I shall go 
wandering out into the same winter- 
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garden on the same old mare; and 
think the same thoughts, and see 
the same fir-trees, and meet perhaps 
the same good fellows hunting of 
their fox, as I have done with full 
content this many a year; and re- 
joice, as I said before, in my own 

oundless wealth, who have the 
whole universe to look at, without 
being charged one penny for the 
show. 

As I have said, the grapes may be 
sour, and I enjoy the want of luxu- 
ries only because I cannot get them ; 
but if my self-deception be useful 
to me, leave it alone. 

No one is less inclined to depre- 
ciate that magnificent winter-gar- 
den at the Crystal Palace: yet let 
me, if I choose, prefer my own; I 
argue that, in the first place, it is 
far larger. You may drive, I hear, 
through that grand one at Chats- 
worth for a quarter of a mile. You 
may ride through mine for fifteen 
miles on end. refer, too, to any 
glass roof which Sir Joseph Paxton 
ever planned, that dome above m 
head some three miles high, of soft 
dappled grey and yellow cloud, 
through the vast  lattice-work 
whereof the blue sky peeps, and 
sheds down tender gleams on yel- 
low bogs and softly rounded heather 
knolls, and pale chalk-ranges gleam- 
ing faraway. Butabove all, I glory 
in my evergreens. What winter-gar- 
den can compare for them with mine? 
True, I have but four kinds—the 
Scotch fir, the holly, furze, and 
the heath; and by way of relief to 
them, only brows of. brown fern, 
sheets of yellow bog-grass, and here 
and there a leafless birch, whose pur- 
ple tresses are even morelovely tomy 
eye than those fragrant green ones 
which she puts on in spring. Well: 
in painting as im music, what 
effects. are more grand than those 
produced by the scientific combi- 
nation, in endlessly new variety, of a 
few simple elements? | Enough for 
me is the one purple birch, the 
bright hollies round its stem spark- 
ling with scarlet beads ; the furze- 
patehb, rich with its lace-work of in- 
terwoven light and shade, tipped here 
and there with a golden Tad ; the 
deep soft heather carpet, which in- 
vites you to lie down and dream 
for hours ; and behind all, the wall 
of red fir-stems, and the dark fir-roof 
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with its jagged edges a mile long, 
against the soft grey sky. 

An ugly straight-edged, ‘mono- 
tonous fir plantation P ‘Well, I like 
it, outside and inside. I need no 
saw-edge of mountain peaks to 
stir up my imagination with ‘the 
sense of the sublime, while I can 
watch the saw-edge of those fir 
peaks against the redsunset. They 
are my Alps; little ones, it may be: 
but after all, as I asked before, 
what is size? A phantom of our 
brain ; an optieal delusion. Gran- 
deur, if you will consider wisely, 
consists in form, and not in size: 
and to the eye of the philosopher, 
the curve drawn on a paper two 
inches long, is just as magnificent, 
just as symbolic of divine mysteries 
and melodies, as when embodied in 
the span of some cathedral roof. 
Have you eyes to seeP Then lie 
down on the grass, and look near 
enough to see something more of 
what is to be seen; and you will 
find tropic jungles in every square 
foot of turf; mountain cliffs and 
debacles at the mouth of every rab- 
bit burrow : dark strids, tremendous 
cataracts, ‘ deep glooms and sudden 
glories,’ in every foot-broad rill 
which wanders through the turf, 
All is there for you'to see, if you 
will but rid yourself of ‘that idol of 
space ;’ and nature, as every one 
will tell you who has seen dissected 
an insect under the microscope, as 
grand and graceful in her smallest 
as in her hugest forms. 

The March breeze is chilly > but 
I can be always warm if I like in 
my winter-garden. I turn my 
horse’s head to the red wall of fir 
stems, and leap over the furze-grown 
bank into my cathedral ; (wherein, if 
there be-no saints, there are likewise 
no: priestcraft and no idols ;)—but 
endless vistas of smooth red, green- 
veined shafts holding up the warm 
dark roof, lessening away into end- 
less gloom—paved with rich brown 
fir-need]e—a carpet at which Nature 
has been at work for forty years. 
Red shafts, green roof, and here 
and there a pane of blue sky—nei- 
ther Owen Jones nor Willement 
can improve upon that ecclesiastical 
ornamentation,—while for incense 
I have the fresh healthy turpen- 
tine fragrance, far sweeter to my 
nostrils than the stifling narcotic 
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odour which fills a Roman-catholie 
cathedral. There is not a breath 
of air within: but the breeze sighs 
over the roof above in a soft 
whisper. I shut my eyes, and listen. 
Serle. that is the murmur of the 
summer sea upon. the summer 
sands in Devon far away. I hear 
the innumerable wavelets spend 
themselves gently upon the ta 
and die away to rise again.. And 
with the innumerable wave-sighs 
come innumerable memories, and 
faces which I shall never see again 
upon this earth. I will not tell 
even you of that, old friend. 

It hus two notes, two keys rather, 
that Eolian-harp of fir-needles above 
my head; according as the wind is 
east or, west, the needles dry 
or wet. This easterly key of to-day 
is shriller, more cheerful, warmer in 
sound, though the day itself be 
colder: but grander still, as well as 
softer, is the sad soughing key in 
which the south-west wind roars on, 
rain-laden, over the forest, and calls 
me forth—being a minute philoso- 
pher—to catch trout in the nearest 
chalk-stream. 

The breeze is gone awhile; and I 
am in perfect silence, a silence which 
may be heard. Not a sound; and 
not a moving object; absolutel 
none. The absence of animal life 
is solemn, startling, That ring- 
dove, who was cooing half-a-mile 
away, has hushed his moan; that 
flock of long-tailed titmice, which 
were twinging and pecking about 
the fir-cones a few minutes since, 
are gone ; and now there is not even 
agnat to quiver in the slant sun- 
rays. Did a spider run over those 
dead leaves, I almost faney I could 
hear his footfall. The creaking of 
the saddle, the soft footfall of the 
mare upon the fir-needles, jar m 
ears. I seem alone in a dead world. 
A dead world : and yet so full of life, 
if I had eyes to see! Above my 
head every fir-needle is breathing, 
breathing, for ever, and currents 
unnumbered circulate in every 
bough, quickened by some undis- 
covered miracle ; around me every 
fir-stem is distilling strange juices, 
which no laboratory of man can 
make; and where my dull eye sees 
only death, the eye of God sees 
boundless life and motion, health 
and use. 
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Slowly I. wander on beneath the 
warm. roof of the winter-garden, 
and meditate upon that one word— 
Life; and specially on all that Mr. 
Lewes. has written so well thereon 
of late—for instance— 


We may consider Life itself as an 
ever-increasing identification with Na- 
ture. The simple cell, from which the 
plant or animal arises, must draw light 
and heat from the sun, nutriment from 
the surrounding world, or else it will 
remain quiescent, not alive, though 
latent with life ; as the grains in the 
Egyptian tombs, which after lying 
thousands of years in those sepulchres, 
are placed in the earth, and smile forth 
as golden wheat. What we call growth, 
is it not a Uk ore absorption of 
Nature, the identification of the indi- 
vidual with the universal? And. may 
we not, in speculative moods, consider 
Death as the grand impatience of the 
soul to free itself from the circle of 
individual activity—the yearning of the 
creature to be united with the Creator ? 

As with Life, so with knowledge, 
which is intellectual Life. In the early 
days of man’s history, Nature and her 
marvellous ongoings were regarded with 
but a casual and careless eye, or else 
with the merest wonder. It was late 
before profound and reverent study of 
her laws could wean man from impa- 
tient speculations; and now, what is 
our intellectual activity based on, except 
on the more thorough mental absorption 
of Nature? When that absorption is 
completed, the mystic drama will be 
sunny clear, and all Nature’s processes 
be visible to man, as a Divine Effluence 
and Life. 


True: yet not all thetruth. But 
who knows all the truth ? 

Not L. ‘ We see through a glass 
darkly,’ said St. Paul of old; and 
what is more, dazzle and weary our 
eyes, like clumsy microscopists, by 
looking too long and earnestly 
uongh the imperfect and by no 
means achromatic lens. Enough. I 
will think of something else. Iwill 
think of nothing at all— 

Stay. There was a sound at 
last ; a light footfall. 

A hare races towards us through 
the ferns, her great bright eyes full 
of terror, her ears aloft to catch 
some sound behind. She sees us, 
turns short, and vanishes into the 
gloom. The mare pricks up her 
ears too, listens, and looks: but not 
the way the hare has gone. There 
is something more coming; I can 
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trust the finer sense of the horse, to 
which (and no wonder) the Middle 
Age attributed the power of seeing 
ghosts and fairies impalpable to 
man’s grosseyes. Beside, that hare 
was not travelling in search of food. 
She was not ‘ loping’ along, looking 
around her right and left, but gal- 
loping steadily. She has been 
frightened: she has been put up: 
but what has put her up? And 
there, far away among the fir-stems, 
rings the shriek of a startled black- 
bird. What has put him up? 

That, old mare, at sight whereof 
your wise eyes widen till they are 
ready to burst, and your ears are 
first shot forward toward your nose, 
and then laid back with vicious in- 
tent. Stand still, oldwoman! Do 
you think still, after fifteen winters, 
that you can catch a fox P 

A fox, it is indeed; a great dog- 
fox, as red as the fir-stems between 
which he glides. And yet his legs 
are black with fresh peat stains. 
He is a hunted fox: but he has not 
been up long. 

The mare stands like a statue : 
but I can feel her trembling be- 
tween my knees. Positively he 
does not sce us. He sits down in 
the middie of a ride, turns his great 
ears right and left, and then 
scratches one of them with his hind 
foot, seemingly to make it hear the 
better. Now he is up again and 
on. 

Beneath yon firs, some hundred 
hg away, standeth, or rather 

ieth, for itis on dead flat ground, the 
famous castle of Malepartus, which 
‘beheld the base murder of Lampe, 
the hare, and many a seely soul 
beside. I know it well; a patch of 
sand heaps, mingled with great 
holes, amid the twining fir roots ; 
ancient home of the last of the wild 
beasts. And thither, unto Male- 
rtus safe and strong, trots 
inecke, where he ho to be 
snug among the labyrinthine wind- 
ings, and innumerable starting- 
holes, as the old apologue has it, 
of his ballium, covert-way, and don- 
jon keep. Full blown in self-satis- 
faction he trots, lifting his toes 
delicately, and carrying his brush 
‘aloft, as full of cunning and conceit 
as that world-famous ancestor of his, 
whose deeds of unchivalry were the 
delight, if not the model, of knight 
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and kaiser, lady and burgher, in the 
Middle Age. 

yes he halts at the great 
gate of Malepartus; examines it 
with his nose; goes on to a postern ; 
examines that also, and then 
another, and another: while I per- 
ceive afar, jecting from every 
cave’s mouth, the red and green 
end of a new fir-faggot. Ah Rei- 
necke! fallen is thy conceit, and 
fallen thy tail therewith. Thou 
hast worse foes to deal with than 
Bruin the bear, or Isegrim the 
wolf, or any foolish brute whom 
thy great ancestor outwitted. Man 
the many-eounselled has been be- 
forehand with thee; and the earths 
are stopped. 

One moment he sits down to me- 
ditate, and seratches those trusty 
counsellors, his ears, as if he would 
tear them off, ‘revolving swift 
thoughts in a crafty mind.’ 

He has settled it now. He is up 
and off—and at whata pace! Out 
of the way, Fauns and Hama- 
dryads, if any be left in the forest. 
What a pace! And with what a 
grace beside! 

Oh Reinecke, beautiful thou art, 
of a surety, in spite of thy great 
naughtiness. Art thou some fallen 
spirit, doomed to be hunted for thy 
sims in this life, and in some future 
life rewarded for thy swiftness, and 
grace, and cunning, by being made 
a very messenger of the immortals ? 
Who knows? Not I. 


IT am rising fast to Pistol’s vein. 
Shall I ejaculate? Shall I notify? 
Shall I waken the echoes? Shall I 
break the grand silence by that 
seream which the vulgar view-halloo 
call? 

It is needless; for louder and 


louder every moment swells up a 
sound which makes my heart leap 
into my mouth, and my mare into 
the air. 
Music? Well-beloved soul of 
Hullah, would that thou wert here 
this day, and not im St. Martin’s 
Hall, to hear that chorus, as it 
pours round the firstems, rings 
against the roof above, shatters up 
intoa hundred echoes, till the air is 
live with sound! You love ma- 
drigals, and whatever Weelkes, or 
Wilbye, or Orlando Gibbons sang 
of old. Sodol. Theirs is music 
fit for men: worthy of the age of 
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heroes, of Drake and Raleigh, 
Spenser and Shakspeare: but oh 
that you could hear this madrigal! 
If you must have ‘ four parts,’ then 
there they are. Deep-mouthed bass, 
rolling along the ground; rich joy- 
fal tenor; wild wistful alto; and 
leaping up here and there above 
the throng of sounds, delicate treble 
shrieks and trills of trembling joy. 
I know not whether you can fit it 
into your laws of music, any more 
than you can the song of that Ariel 
sprite who dwells m the Eolian 
harp, or the roar of the waves on 
the rock, or 

Myriads of rivulets hurrying throngh 

the lawn, 
And murmur of innumerable bees. 


But music it is. A madrigal P 
Rather a whole opera of Dev Frei- 
schutz—demonie element and all— 
to judge by those red lips, fierce 
eyes, wild, hun voices; and 
such as should make Reinecke, had 
he strong esthetic sympathies, well 
content to be hunted from his 
cradle to his grave, that such sweet 
sounds might by him enrich the 
air. Heroes of old were glad to die, 


if but some ‘ vates sacer’ would sing 


their fame in worthy strains: and 
shalt not thou too be glad, Rei- 
necke? Content thyself with thy 
fate. Music soothes care; let it 
soothe thine, as thou ronnest for 
thy life ; thou shalt have enongh of 
it in the next hour. For as the 
Etruscans (says Athenzus) were so 
luxurious that they used to flog 
their slaves to the sound of the flute, 
so shall luxurious Chanter and Chal- 
lenger, Sweet-lips and Melody, eat 
thee to the sound of rich organ- 
pipes, that so thou mayest, 


Like that old fabled swan, in music die. 


And now appear, dim at first and 
distant, but brightening and nearing 
fast, many a right good fellow and 
many a right good horse. I know 
three out of four of them, their pri- 
vate histories, the private histories 
of their horses: and could tell you 
many a good story of them: but 
shall not, being an English gentle- 
man, and not an American littéra- 
teur. They are not very clever, or 
very learned, or very anything, ex- 
cept gallant men: but they are good 
enough company for me, or any one; 
and each has his own specialaté, for 

s 
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whieh I like him. That huntsman 
I have known for fifteen years, 
and sat many an hour beside his 
father’s death-bed. I am godfather 
to that whip’s child. I have seen 
the servants of the hunt, as I have 
the hounds, grow up round me for 
two generations, and I look on them 
as old friends—and like to look into 
their brave, honest, weather-beaten 
faces. That red coat there, I knew 
him when he was a schoolboy ; and 
now he is a captain in the Guards, 
and won his Victoria Cross at In- 
kermann: that bright green coat is 
the best farmer, as well. as the 
hardest rider, for many a mile 
round; one who plays, as he works, 
with all his might, and might have 
made a beau sabreur and colonel of 
dragoons. So might that black 
coat, who now brews good beer, 
and stands up for the rat the 
Board of Guardians, and rides, like 
the green coat, as well as he works. 
That other black coat is a county 
banker: but he knows more of the 
fox than the fox knows of himself, 
and where the hounds are, there will 
he be this day. That red coat has 
hunted kangaroo in Australia; that 
one has—but what matter to youwho 
each manis? Enough that each can 
tell me a good story, welcome me 
cheerfully, and give me out here, in 
the wild forest, the wholesome 
feeling of being at home among 
friends. 

And [ am going with them ? 

Certainly. He who falls in with 
hounds running, and follows them 
not.as far as he can (business per- 
mitting, of course, in a business 
country), is either more or less than 
man. So I, who am neither more 
nor less, but simply a man like my 
neighbours, turn my horse’s head 
to go, 

There is music, again, if you 
will listen, in the soft tread of 
these hundred horse-hoofs upon the 
spungy, vegetable soil. They are 
trotting now in ‘common time.’ 
You may hear the whole Croats’ 
March (the finest trotting mareh in 
the world) played by those iron 
heels; the time, as it does in the 
Croats’ March, breaking now and 
then, plunging, jingling, struggling 
through heavy ground, bursting for 
a moment into a jubilant canter as 
it reaches a sound spot. But that 
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time does not last long. The hounds 
feather a-moment round Malepar- 
tus, puzzled by the windings of 
Reinecke’s footsteps. Look at Vir- 
ginal, five yards ahead of the. rest, 
as her stem flourishes, and her pace 
quickens. Hark to Virginal! as 
after one whimper, she bursts out 
full-mouthed, ‘and the rest dash up 
and away in chorus, madder than 
ever, and we after them up the 
ride. 

Listen to the hoof-tune now, The 
common time is changed to triple; 
and the heavy, steady thud—thud— 
thid—tells one even blindfold that 
weare going, * *. *# * 

Going, and ‘ going to go.’ Fora 
mile of ride have I galloped, tangled 
among men and horses, and cheered 
by occasional glimpses of the white- 
spotted backs in front; and every 
minute the pace quickens. Now the 
hounds swing off the ride, and 
through thefir-trees: and nowit shall 
be seen who can ride the winter- 
garden. 

I-make no comparisons. I feel 
due respect for ‘the counties.’ I 
have tasted of old, though sparingly, 
the joys of grass; but this Ido 
say, as said the gentlemen of the 


New Forest fifty years ago, in the 
days of its glory, when the forest 
and the court were one, that a man 
may be able to ride in Leicester- 
shire, and yet not able to ride in the 


forést. It is one thing to race over 
grass, light or heavy, seeing a mile 
ahead of you, and coming up to a 
fence which however huge is 
honest, and another to ride where 
we are going now. If you will pay 
money enough for your horses; if 
you will keep them in racing con- 
dition; and having done so, simply 
stick on (being, of course, a valiant 
man and true), then you can ride 
grass, and 

Drink delight of battle with your peers, 


or those of the realm, in Leicester- 
shire, Rutland, or Northampton. 
But. here more is wanted, and yet 
not somuch. Not so much, because 
the pace is seldom as great: but 
more, because you are in continual 
petty danger, requiring continual 
thought, promptitude, experience. 
There it is the best horse who wins; 
but here it is the shrewdest man. 
Therefore, let him who is fearful 
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and faint-hearted keep to the rides; 
and not only he, but he who has a 
hot horse; hewho has no hand ; he 
who has no heel, or a horse who 
knows not what heel..means; for 
this riding is more like .Austra- 
lian bush-coursing, or Bombay hog- 
hunting, than the pursuit of the 
wily animal over a civilized country, 
as it appears in Leech’s inimitable 
caricatures. 

Therefore, of the thirty horsemen, 
some twenty wisely keep the ride, 
and no shame to them. .They can 
go well elsewhere; they -will go 
well (certainly they will leave me 
behind) when we reach the. en- 
closures three miles off: but here, 
they are wise in staying on terra 
Jjirma. 

But there are those who face éer- 
ram infirmam. Off turns our master, 
riding, as usual, as: if he) did. not 
know that he was riding at all, and 
thereby showing how well he rides. 
Off turns the huntsman; the brave 
green coat on the mouse mare; the 
brave black coat on the black mare. 
Mark those two last, if you do not 
know the country, for where the 
hounds are there will they be to the 
last. Off turnsa tall Irish baronet ; 
the red coat who has ridden in 
Australia; an old gentleman, who 
has just informed methat he was born 
close to Billesden-Coplow, and looks 
as if he could ride anywhere, even to 
the voleanos of the moon, which 
must be a rough country, to look at 
it through a telescope. Off turns a 
gallant young Borderer, who has 
seen bogs and wolds ere now, but 
at present grows mustachios in a 
militia regiment at Aldershot: a 
noble youth to look at, May he 
Pa this day and all days, and 

eget brave children to hunt with 
Lord Elcho when heis dead andgone. 

And off turn poor humble I, on 
the old screwed mare. I know I 
shall be left behind, ridden past, 
possibly ridden over, laughed to 
scorn by swells on hundred-and- 
fifty-guinea horses; but I know the 
winter-garden, and I want a gallop. 
Half-an-hour will do for me; but 
it must be a half hour of mad, 
thoughtless animal life, and then, if 
I can go no further, I will walk the 
mare home contentedly, and do my 
duty in that station of | life to whie 
Providence has been pleased to call 
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me. But while my hand finds aught 
to do; I must do it with all my 
might. Life is very short; andthe 
truest philosophy is, to waste none 
of it, but to cram the maximum of 
play, as well as of work, into the 
minimum of time. 

So away we go through a laby- 
rinth of fir-stems and, what is 
worse, fir-stumps, which need both 
your eyes and your horse’s at 
every moment; and woe to ‘the 
‘ anchorite,’ as old Bunbury names 
him, who carries his nose in the air, 
and his fore feet well under him. 
Woe to ‘the self-willed or. hard- 
hided’ horse who cannot take the 
slightest hint of the heel, and wince 
hind legs or fore out of the way. of 
those jagged points which lie in 
wait for him. Woe, in fact, to all 
who are clumsy or cowardly, or in 
anywise not ‘masters of the situa- 
tion.’ 

Pleasant riding it is, though, if 
you dare look anywhere but over 
your horse’s nose, under the dark 
roof, between the red fir-pillars, in 
that rich subdued light. Now we 


plunge into a gloomy dell, wherein 
is no tinkling rivulet, ever pure; 
but instead a bog, hewn out into a 


chess-board of squares, parted by 
deep narrow ditches some twenty 
feet apart. Blundering among the 
stems we go, fetlock-deep in peat, 
and jumping at every third stride 
one of the said uncanny gripes, 
half-hidden in long hassock grass. 
Oh Aira cespitosa, most stately and 
most variable of British grasses, 
why will you always grow where 
you are not wanted? ‘Through you 
the mare all but left her hind legs 
in that last gripe. Through you 
the red coat ahead of me, avoiding 
one of your hassocks, jumped with 
his horse's nose full butt, against a 
fir stem, and stopped, 


As one that is struck dead 
By lightning, ere he falls. 


as I shall soon, in spite of the mare’s 
centonsens Would we were out of 
is! 

Out of it we shall be soon. I see 
daylight ahead at last, bright be- 
tween the dark stems. Upa steep 
slope and over a bank, which is not 
very big, but being composed of loose 
gravel and peat mould, gives down 
with the first man who rides at it, 
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sending him softly head over heels 
in the heather, and, leaving us.a 
sheer gap to gallop through, and out 
on the open moor. 

Grand old moor! stretching your 
brown flats right away toward 
Windsor for many a mile.—Far. to 
our right is the new Wellington 
College, looking stately enough here 
all alone in the wilderness, in spite 
of its two ugly towers and pinched 
waist.— When shall we have a 
decent public building? I can’t 
stop to meditate on so very remote 
a chance. Close over us is the long 
fir-fringed ridge of Easthampstead, 
ending suddenly in Caesar's camp; 
and we are racing up the Roman 
road, which the clods of these parts, 
unable. to give a better account of 
it, call the Devil's Highway. 

Racing indeed ; for as Reinecke 
—— up the narrow. heather- 
ringed pathway, he brushes off his 
scent upon the twigs at every stride, 
and the hounds race after him, 
showing no head indeed, and keep- 
ing, for convenience, in one long 
line upon: the track; but going, 
head up, stems down, at a pace 
which uo horse can. follow. — IL 
only hope they may not overrun 
the.scent! 

They have overrun it; halt, and 

ut their heads down a moment. 

ut with one swift cast in full 
gallop they have hit it off again, 
fifty yards away in the heather, 
long ere we are up to them; for 
those hounds can hunt a fox because 
they are not hunted themselves, and 
so have learnc to trust themselves, 
and act for themselves; as boys 
should learn at school, even at the 
risk of a mistake or two.. Now 
they are showing head indeed, down 
a half cleared valley, and over a few 
ineffectual turnips, withering in the 
peat, a patch of growing civilization 
in the heart of i aie and 
then over the brook—woe’s me! and 
we must follow—if we can. 

Down we come to it, over a broad 
sheet of burnt ground, where a 
week ago the young firs were blaz- 
ing, crackling, spitting turpentine 
for a mile on tok Now it Sie all 
black and ghastly, with hard charred 
stumps, like ugly teeth, or caltrops 
of old, set to lame charging knights. 
Over a stiff furze-grown bank, 
which one has to jump on and off— 
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if one can; and over the turnip 
patch, breathless. 

Now we are at the brook, dyke, 
lode, drain, or whatever you call it. 
Much as I value agricultural im- 

rovements, I wish its making had 
een postponed for at least this one 
_— Shall we race at it, as at 
y or Wissendine, and so over in 
one long stride? Would that we 
could! But racing at it is impos- 
sible; for we stagger up to it almost 
knee-deep in peat, and find it some 
fifteen feet broad and six feet deep 
of newly-cut yellow clay, with a 
foul runnel at the bottom. The 
brave green coat finds a practicable 
piace, our master another ; and both 
jump, not over, but in; and then 
out again, not by a leap, but by 
clawings as of a gigantic cat. The 
second whip goes in before me, and 
somehow vanishes headlong. I see 
the water shoot up from under his 
shoulders full ten feet high, and his 
horse sitting disconsolate on his tail 
at the bottom, like a great dog. 
However, they are up again and 
out, painted of a fair raw-ochre hue ; 
and I have to follow, in fear and 
trembling, expecting to be painted 
in like wise. 

Well, I am im, and out again, I 
don’t know how: but this I know, 
that Lamina great bog. Natural 
hogs, red, brown, or green, I know 
from childhood, and never was taken 
in by one in my life: but this has 
taken me in, in all senses. Why 
do people pare and trim bogs before 
draiing them?—thus destroying 
the light coat of tenacious st 
on the top, which Nature put there 
on purpose to help poor hoisemen 
over, and the blanket of red bog- 
moss, which is meant as a fair 
warning to all who know the winter- 
garden. However, I am no worse 
off than my neighbours. Here we 
are, ten valiant men, all bogged 
together ; and who knows how deep 
the peat may be? 

I jump off and lead, considering 
that a horse plus a man weighs 
more than a horse alone; so do one 
or two more. The rest plunge 
bravely on, whether because of their 
hurry, or like Child Waters in the 
baliad, ‘ for fyling of their feet.’ 

However, ‘ all things do end,’ as 
Carlyle pithily remarks somewhere 
in his French Revolution; and so 
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does this bog. I wish this gallop 
would end too. How long have we 
been going? There .is no time to 
take out a watch: bat I faney the 
mare flags; I am sure my back 
aches with standing in my stirrups. 
I become desponding. I am sure I 
shall never see this fox killed; sure 
I shall not keep up five minutes 
longer; sure I shall have a fall 
soon ; sure I shall ruin the mare's 
fetlocks in the ruts. Iam bored. 
I wish it was all over, and I safe at 
home in bed. 

Then why do I not stop? 

I cannot tell. That thud, thud, 
thud, through moss and mire has 
become an element of my being, a 
temporary necessity, and go I must. 
I do not ride the mare; the Wild 
Huntsman, invisible to me, rides 
her; and I, like Birger’s Lenore, 
am carried on in spite of myself, 
‘tramp, tramp along tbe land, 
splash, splash along the sea.’ 

By which I do not at all mean 
that the mare has run away with 
me. On the eontrary, I am afraid 
I have been shaking her up during 
the last five minutes more than 
once. But the spirit of Odin, ‘the 
mover,’ ‘the goer’ (for that is his 
etymology), whom German sages 
connect mueh with the Wild Hunts- 
man, has got hold of my midriff and 
marrow, and go I must, for ‘ The 
Goer’ has taken me. 

I jook round for the field. Scat- 
tered wide we are now; a red coat 
gleaming like a spark of fire on 
every knoll, in every dell, behind 
me and before me too; for some of 
the road riders have caught us up 
at a turn, and all are going well, 
though going wild. 

What is this before us? A green 
wall of self-sown firs, which will 
scatter us still more. 

There they stand in thousands, 
the sturdy Scots, colonizing the 
desert in spite of frost, and gales, 
aud barrenness; and clustering to- 
gether, too, as Scotsmen always do 
abroad, little and big, .every one 
under his neighbour's lee, according 
to the good old proverb of their 
native land, ‘Caw me, and I'il caw 
thee.’ 

I respect them, these Scotch firs. 
I delight in their forms, from James 
the Virst’s gnarled giants, up in 
Bramshill Park—the only place in 
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England where a painter can learn 
what Scotch firs are—down to the 
little green ids which stand 
up out of the heather, triamphant 
over tyranny, and the strange woes 
of an untoward youth. Seven years 
on an average have most of them 
spent in ineffectual efforts to beeome 
a foot high. Nibbled off by hares, 
trodden down by cattle, cut down 
by turf-parers, seeing hundreds of 
their brethren eut up and carried 
off in the turf-fuel, they are as 
gnarledand stubbed near the ground 
as an old thorn-bush in a pasture. 
But they have conquered at last, 
and are growing away, eighteen 
inches a year, with fair n brushes 
silver-tipt, reclothing Conthdemnens 
with a vegetation which it has not 
seen for—how many thousand 
years? 

No man can tell. For when last 
the Seotch fir was indigenous to 
England, and mixed with the larch, 
stretched in one vast forest from 
Norfolk into Wales, England was 
not as itis now. Snowdon was, it 
may be, fifteen thousand feet in 
height, and from the edges of its 
glaciers the marmot and the musk 
ox, the elk and the bear, wandered 


down into the Lowlands, and the 
hyena and the tiger dwelt in those 
eaves where fox and badger only 
now abide. And how did the Scotch 


fir die out? Did the whole land 
sink slowly from its sub - Alpine 
elevation into a warmer climate be- 
low? Or was it never raised at all ? 
Did some change of the Atlantic 
sea-flow tarn for the first time the 
warm Gulf Stream to these shores ; 
and with its soft sea-breezes melt 
away the ‘ Age of Ice,’ till glaciers 
and pines, marmots and musk oxen, 
perspired to death, and vanished 
for an (Eon? Who knows? Not 
I. But of the fact there can be no 
doubt. Whether, as we hold tradi- 
tionally here, the Scotch fir was re- 
introduced by James the First when 
he built Bramshill for Raleigh’s 
hapless pet, Henry the Prince, or 
whatever may have been the date 
of their re-introduction, here they 
are, and no one can turn them out. 
In countless thousands the winged 
seeds float down the south-west 
gales from the older trees; and 
every seed which falls takes root in 
ground which, however unable to 
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bear broad-leaved trees, is ready by 
long rest for the seeds of the 
needle-leaved ones. Thousands 
perish yearly; but the eastward 
march of the whole, up hill and 
down dale, is sure and steady as 
that of Lynceus’ Goths in Goethe's 
Helena :— 

Ein lang wad breites Volksgewicht, 

Der erste wusste vom letzen nicht. 

Der erste fiel, der zweite stand, 

Des dritten Lanze war zur Hand, 

Ein jeder hundertfach gestarkt ; 

Erschlagene Tausend unbemerkt. 

Till, as you stand upon some emi- 
nence, you see, stretching to the 
eastward of each tract of older trees 
a long cloud of younger ones, like 
a green comet's tail—I wish their 
substance was as yielding this 
day. Truly beautiful—grand, in- 
deed, to me it is—to see young live 
Nature thus carrying on a t 
savage process in the heart of this 
old and seemingly all-artificial Eng- 
lish land ; and reproducing here, as 
surely as in the Australian bush, a 
native forest, careless of mankind. 
Still, I wish it were easier to ride 
through. Stiff are those Scotech- 
men, and close and stout they stand 
by each other, and claw at you as 
you twist through them, the biggest 
aiming at your head, or even worse, 
at your knees; while the middle- 
sized slip their brushes between your 
thigh and the saddle, and the little 
babies tickle your horse’s stomach, 
or twine about his fore - feet. 
Whish—whish ; Iam enveloped in 
what seems an atmosphere of serub- 
bing-brushes. Fain would I shut 
my eyes: but dare not, or I shail 
ride against a tree. Whish—whish ; 
alas for the horse which cannot 
wind and turn like a hare! Hounds, 
huntsmen, all are invisible; only 
by the swishing and erashing of 
bonghs right and left do I know 
that there are a dozen men in the 
same torment as I, and calling it, 
after the manner of Englishmen, 
sport. 

Plunge—stagger. What is this? 
A broad line of ruts ; perhaps some 
Celtic trackway, two thousand years 
old, now matted over with firs; 
dangerous enough out on the open 
moor; when only masked by a line 
of higher and darker heath: but 
doubly dangerous now when masked 
by dark undergrowth. You must 
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find your own way here, mare. .I 
will positively have nothing to do 
with it. Idisclaim all responsibility. 
There are the reins on your neck ; 
do what you will, only do some- 
thing—and if you can, get forward, 
and not back. 

There is daylight at last, and 
fresh air. We gallop contemptuously 
through the advanced skirmishers 
of the Scotch invading army ; find 
a practicable trackway through a 
long dreary yellow bog, too wet 
for firs to root in, and are away 
again ‘a streamer.’ Now a streamer 
is produced in this wise. There 
is but one possible gap in a bank, 
one possible ford in. a. brook; 
one possible path in a covers and as 
each man has to wait till the man 
before him gets through, and then 
gallops on, each man loses twenty 

ards or more on the man before 

im: wherefore, by all laws of known 
arithmetic, if ten men tail through 
a gap, then will the last of 


the ten find himself two hun- 
dred yards behind the foremost, 
which process several times re- 
peated, produces the phenomenon 
called a streamer ; viz., twenty men 
galloping absurdly as hard as they 


can, in a line half a mile long, and 
in humours which are celestial in 
the few foremost, contented in the 
central, and gradually becoming 
darker in the tailmost; till in the 
last man, viz., myself, they assume 
a oo altogether ee 

atter, patter, plunge, plunge, 
squash, squash, ate 8 wt ever 
catch up those hounds? Catch 
up even the middle man of that line, 
of which every man is going as fast 
as I, and probably could go faster, 
as I am too sure I could not? 

Pluck and luck may do it. And 
if not, what matter? 

Luck may do it. The hounds may 
turn a little. And so they do; 
swinging round yon brown brow, 
alas! nearly half a mile off. Now 
for it! Plunge out of the trackway, 
over the ruts, and hold up, old lass, 
over the open heath. A fig for 
stumps, rabbit burrows, and the 
track ways of the extinct Celt. Five 
minutes more has brought me 
oe ¢ the oe man; but 

e hounds swing the opposite way, 
and I have lost mabae we than 
I gained. 
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Never mind, try it once more. 
The last tack was. to larboard, this 
shall be to. starboard ;.and I see a 
slackening in the pace; and with 
good reason.. Before us.is the end 
of the winter-garden, whose boundary 
wall is by no means like that of 
Milton’s Eden: but a huge brown 
bank, bristling with black willow ; 
and, asis the fashion of the winter- 
garden, the ditch towards the moor. 
Now let pluck supply what luck 
could not. 

I see the first whip make a 
rush. What can turn him? Over 
he goes; over goes Sir ——; 
over our master;. over the. brave 
green coat ; overthe braveblack one; 
over another red coat, which must be 
the Borderer, or the old gentleman 
from ‘the counties ;’ Iam too far 
off, alas! to see which. But ‘the 
rest are scattered far and wide, by 
mount, by stream’—and if it were 
there, ‘by sea’—looking for that 
weaker place—which is not to be 
found. 

Now for it, old woman! Old as 
you are, your loins are strong ; and 
you know me,and I you. We pull 
bridle a little as we near the fence; 
it will not do to come up blown, 
and she likes to have a good stare 
ata place before passing it. . . . 
Well, my dear, it is very big: but 

racticable, in the sense in which 

r. Assheton Smith used to apply 
that epithet ; that is to say, ‘If you 
fall at it, you will probably fall on 
the right side.’ ‘Come along, mare! 
you know you can do it; and if you 
can’t, you can try!’ Aye, s to 
your horse loudly, cheerfully, con- 
fidently, if you want to know what he 
cando, The magic of the human 
voice tells on him as well as on 
man. Silent himself, voice is to him 
a miracle, an inspiration. Think of 
it. Your horse can’t talk: but he 
finds that youcan. He feels that 
he carries a nobler, a wiser being 
than himself, one who can make him 
‘above himself exalt himself,’ and 
dares and does—as she will. She is 
straight at it now, her feet on the 
ditch brink. Steady hand! and in 
with the spurs. 

A pause, a heave, a long leap, 
a moment's clawing and struggling, 
cowbacked, upon the top of the 
bank, which seems half an hour 
long ; and we plunge upon our knees 
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into ‘the field, pick ourselves up, 
and away. again; rattling among 
swede turnips; over a hurdle into 
a flock of astounded sheep; and out 
again, a deep drop into a peaty 
meadow. he mare's fore feet 
stick deep into the turf the moment 
they touch it, as into tar, and the 
forward impulse sends her gently 
sprawling on her head. 

Feeling both my heels touch the 
ground, as I sit in the saddle, I con- 
sider it time to step on shore. As 
lift my leg over, she rises indig- 
nantly, chucks me head over heels, 
and stands looking at me with sur- 
prise and contempt. See what 
comes of being prudent, and think- 
ing of one’s wife and family. I 
had much better have sat the mare 
patiently, and faced the chance'of 

er rolling on me. However, she 
has not (as I expected) trodden off 
the fore shoes with her hind ones; 
s0 there is no great harm done, cer- 
tainly not to my old coat and hat, 
which are long past harming. 

The hounds, moreover, have oblig- 
ingly waited for us two fields on. 
For the cold wet pastures which 
we are entering do not carry the 
seent as the heather did, in which 
Reinecke, as he galloped, brushed 
off his perspiration _ every 
twig; and the hounds are now 
flemishing up and down by the side 
of the brown alder-fringed brook 
which parts the counties. I can 
hear the flap and snort of ‘the 
dogs’ nostrils as they canter round 
me; and I like it. It is exciting; 
but why—who can tell P 

What beautiful creatures they 
are, too! Next to a Greek statue 
(Imean a real old Greek one; forlam 
a thoroughly anti-preraphaelite be- 
nighted pagan heathen in taste, and 
intend some day to get up a Cinque- 
Cento Club, for the total abolition 
of Gothic art)—next to a Greek 
statue; I say, 1 know few such com- 
binations of grace and strength, as 
in & fine foxhound. It is the beauty 
of the Theseus—light and yet 
massive; and light not in spite of 
its masses, but on account of the 
perfect disposition of them. I do 
not care for grace in man, woman, 
or animal, which is obtained '(as in 
the old German painters) at the ex- 
—~ of honest flesh and blood. 
t may be all. very pure, and un- 
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earthly, and saintly, and what not’: 
but it isnot healthy ; and therefore 
it is not really High Art, let it call 
itself such as much as it likes. The 
highest art must be that in which 
the outward is the most perfect 
symbol of the inward ; and therefore 
a healthy soul can be only exprest 
by a healthy body; and starved 
limbs and a hydrocephalous fore- 
head must be either taken as incor- 
rect symbols of spiritual excellence, 
oras (whatthey werereally meant for) 
symbols of certain spiritual diseases 
which were in the Middle Age con- 
sidered as ecclesiastical graces and 
virtues. Wherefore I like pagan and 
naturalist art; consider Titian and 
Correggio as unappreciated geniuses, 
whose excellences the world will 
in some saner mood rediscover ; 
hold in direct opposition to Rio, 
that Rafaelle improved steadily all 
his life through, and that his noblest 
works are not those somewhat 
simpering Madonnas and somewhat 
impish Bambinos (very lovely 
though they are), but those great, 
coarse, naturalist, Protestant car- 
toons, which (with Andrea Man- 
tegna’s Heathen Triumph) Crom- 
well saved for the British nation. 
I expect no one to agree with 
all this for the next quarter of a 
century : but after that Ihave hopes. 
The world will grow tired of pre- 
tending to admire Manichvean pic- 
tures in an age of natural science, 
and of building churches on the 
Popish model, to be used for Pro- 
testant worship; and art will let 
the dead bury their dead, and be- 
ginning again where Michael Angelo 
and ‘Rafaelle left off, work forward 
into a nobler, truer, freer, and more 
divine school than the world has 
yet seen—at least, so I hope. 

And all this has grown out of 
those foxhounds, Why not? Theirs 
is the sort of form which expresses, 
to me what I want art to express— 
Nature not limited, but developed, 
by high civilization. The old savage 
ident of beauty was the lion, type 
of mere massive force. That was suc- 
ceeded by an over-civilized ideal, 
say the fawn, type of delicate grace. 
By cunning breeding and choosing, 
through long centuries, man has 
combined both, and has created the 
foxhound, lion and fawn in one. 
Look at that old hound, who stands 
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doubtful, looking up at his master 
for advice. Look at the severity, 
delicacy, lightness of every curve. 
His head is finer than a deer’s; 
his hind legs tense as steel springs ; 
his forelegs straight as arrows: and 
yet see the depth of chest, the sweep 
of loin, the breadth of paw, the mass 
of arm and thigh ; me if you have 
an eye for form, look at the absolute 
majesty of his attitude at this mo- 
ment. Majesty is the only word 
for it. If he were six feet high, 
instead of twenty-three inches, with 
what animal on earth could you com- 
pare him? Is it not a joy tosee 
such a thing alive? It is to me, at 
least. I would like to have one in 
my study all day long, as I would 
have a statue or a picture; and 
when Mr. Morrell gave (as they 
say) two hundred guineas for 
Hercules alone, I believe the dog 
was well worth the money, only to 
look at. But 1am a minute philo- 
sopher. 

Ah! The hounds are overthebrook, 
and one loud cheerful note after 
another gives promise of another 
burst. Over we go too, stumbling, 
watchful of water-rat’s holes, down 
the rotten bank, wading the brown 
gravelly stream, and out again into 
another rushy pasture, up which the 
hounds are slowly picking out the 
scent. There, + have it now, 
and dash forward all together, 
showing a beautiful head, a ‘ glo- 
bus,’ as the old Romans called a 
pulk of irregular horse. You might 
cover them with a sheet, as the say- 
ing is, as they gallop up to the next 
fence. Oh that it may last! 

Tt does last, through five or six 
fields, parted by stiff banks enough ; 
and then the hounds vanish among 
brushwood. I see the gentlemen 
ahead of me ‘craning,’ meditative. 
There is somethinz uncanny beyond. 

Uncanny enough. A hollow lane 
it is, several feet below the soil. A 
hard lane, without a foot of side- 
turf to save your horse’s feet. A 
nasty lane; a ‘naughty lane,’ as the 
Shakspearians would have called it. 
The green coat gallops off to a gate, 
and pauses. It is nailed up. He 
po swings his horse round and 

ack twenty yards, comes up in a 
quiet hand canter, and over gal- 
lantly. Whom a red-coat follows : 
but no more. Certainly not I; for 
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the mare cannot do timber well; 
and if she could, I see ugly things 
upon the ground on both sides of 
that gate, which one horse may es- 
cape, or two: but which will give 
some one a fall, probably me; for 
the agricultural intellect has here 
(as in most parts) a tendency to 
mend gate-roads with loose flints, 
brickbats, broken bottles, iron hoops, 
beef bones, and other abnormal sub- 
stances, which make ‘ bad rising and 
bad falling’—and—there is a third 
hero rolling in the road, with his 
horse’s hind legs hung up in the 
gate; and when the too-valiant 
quadruped has at last tumbled over 
it on his nose, and got up again, he 
limps sadly on one of the said hind 
legs, and bis master has to lead him 
dolefully away, and probably con- 
sign him to the stable for the next 
month. Hapless that we are! un- 
less we are content to be pounded, 
into that lane we must leap after 
all. Well, the whip and one or two 
more have leapt down already, and 
what must be must: but I must 
wait a moment, for there is a man 
on his head below me, and a horse 
on his head also. They pick them- 
selves up. The man examines his 
horse’s knees, and gives a grunt of 
comfort. ‘The poor brute’s head has 
saved his legs, and he stands, 
yawing his chin dolefully up and 
down, apparently with a view to 
ascertaining whether or not hishead 
is broken off. The man picks up 
what was his hat, and on and away 
again, both he and his horse, I am 
sorry to say, bleeding pretty freely 
about the face. However, he is an 
Englishman, and ‘it is all in the 
day’s work.’ 

Varned by my fellow’s fate, I 
jump off, and lead down. The old 
mare, relieved of my weight, jumps 
after me like a dog, and we, too, 
are away again, having lost a great 
deal of ground. But no one ex- 
pects me to be in the first flight. 

We are in the lane; and Tom the 
hantsman, by a desperate up leap 
which no one follows, is out again 
five minutes since: but we gallop 
up the lane—getting into it was 
quite enough todo. We will leave 
well alone, and stay in it while we 
can. 

Out upon a village green, planted 
with rows of oaks and poplars, sur- 
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rounded by the trim sunny cottages 
of reti Londoners, a pleasant 
oasis in the middle of the wilder- 
ness. Across the village cricket- 
ground (we are great cricketers in 
these parts, and long may the good 
old game live among us), and then 
up another hollow lane, which leads 
between damp shaughs and copses 
toward the further moor. 

Curious things to a minute philo- 
sopher are these same hollow lanes. 
They set him on archzological 
questions, more than he can solve; 
and he has time to think over them 
just now, for there is no hurry; 
the hounds are picking out the 
seent slowly enough over the ad- 
joining fallows, and he has time to 
meditate how many centuries it took 
to saw through the warm sand- 
banks this dyke ten feet deep, up 
which he trots, with the oak boughs 
meeting over his head. Was it 
ever worth men’s while to dig out 
the soil? Surely not. The old 
method must have been, to remove 
the softer upper spit, till they got 
to tolerably bard ground ; and then, 
Maeadam’s metal being as yet un- 
known, the rains and the wheels of 
generations sawed gradually deeper 
and deeper, till this road-ditch was 
formed. Bat it must have taken 
centuries to do it. Many of these 
hollow lanes, especially those on 
flat ground, must be as old or older 
than the Conquest. In Devonshire, 
Iam sure that they are. But there 
many of them, one suspects, were 
made, not of malice, but of cowar- 
dice prepense. Your indigenous 
Celt was, one fears, a sneaking 
animal, and liked to keep when he 
could under cover of banks and hill- 
sides ; while your bold Roman made 
his raised roads. straight over hill 
and dale, ‘ ridge-ways’ from which, 
as from an eagle's eyrie, he could 
survey the conquered lowlands far 
and wide. It marks strongly the 
difference between the two races, 
that difference between the Roman 
paved road, with its established 
common way for all passengers, its 
regular stations and milestones, and 
the Celtic trackway, winding irre- 
solutely along in innumerable ruts, 
parting to meet again, as if each 
savage (for they were nothing 
better) had taken his.own fresh 
path when he found the next line 
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of ruts too heavy for bis cattle. 
Around the spurs of Dartmoor I 
have seen many ancient roads, some 
of them long disused, which could 
have been hollowed out for no pur- 
pose but that of concealment. 

But where are the hounds all this 
time? There, two fields on our left, 
at a dead stand-still. I am afraid 
that it would not matter much if they 
were ten fields off. I am beginning 
to fear exceedingly that we shall not 
kill this fox. The delay is getting 
serious. Some one observes ‘that 
he must be a long way a-head of us 
by now;’ and is answered by a 
general grunt, or groan. However, 
we are on the right side of the 
hounds. If he has gone anywhere, 
he has gone to the large covers of 
the southern winter-garden, and has 
crossed our path up above. So we 
go slowly up the bill, till the valley 
lies beneath us like a long green 
garden between its two banks of 
brown moor, and through a cheerful 
little green, with red brick cottages 
scattered all round, each with its 
large neat garden, and beehives, and 
pigs and geese, and turf-stack, and 
clipt yews and hollies before the 
door, and rosy dark-eyed children, 
and all the simple healthy comforts 
of a wild ‘heth-cropper’s’ home. 
When he can, the good man of the 
house works at farm labour, or cuts 
his own turf; and when work is 
searce, he cuts copses and makes 
heath - brooms, and does a little 
poaching. True, he seldom goes 
to church, save to be christened, 
married, or buried; but he equally 
seldom gets drunk. For church and 
public stand together two miles off; 
so that social wants sometimes bring 
their own compensations with them, 
and there are two sides to every 
question. 

Hark! A faint, dreary hollo off 
the moor above. And then another, 
and another. Up the lane we gallop, 
trusting to the ery; for the clod of 
these parts delights in the chase like 
any bare-legged Paddy, and casts 
away flail and fork wildly, to run, 
shout, assist, and interfere in all 
possible ways, out of pure love. 
The deseendant of many generations 
of broom-squires and deer-stealers, 
the instinct of sport is strong within 
him still; though no more of the 
king’s deer are to be shot in the 
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winter turnip-fields, or worse, caught 
by an apple-baited hook hung from 
an orchard bough. He now limits 
his aspirations to hares and phea- 
sants, and too probably once in his 
life ‘ hits the keeper into the river,’ 
and reconsiders himself for a while 
after over a crank in Winchester 
gaol. Well, he has his faults; and 
I have mine. But he is a thorough 
good fellow nevertheless; quite as 
good as I; civil, contented, indus- 
trious, and oftenvery handsome; and 
a far shrewder fellow too—owing to 
his dash of wild forest blood—gipsy, 
highwayman, and what not — than 
his bullet-headed, and flaxen-polled 
cousin, the pure South Saxon of the 
Chalk-downs. Dark haired he is, 
ruddy, and tall of bone ; swaggering 
in his youth; but when he grows 
old, a thorough gentleman, reserved, 
stately, and courteous as a prince. 
Fifteen years have I lived with 
him hail fellow well met, and never 

et had a rude word or action from 

im. 

We canter up to the agriculturist 
who stands roaring on the top of a 
gatepost, and steadying himself by 
a tree. 

‘ He is just gone on there. 

uarter of an hour since. 
that hedge-row.’ 

SoP Then, when the hounds are 
thrown into the field, why do they 
not hit him off? Why does the 
next field only give a hint of his 
having past; and the next none 
at all? Why are we doomed to 
wander shivering for the next half 
hour, up and down this lane-end, 
discussing the solemn question 
as to where Reinecke may, can, 
will, shall, might, could, would, 
and should have gone ; and watch- 
ing those two sorrowful red coats 
and that sorrowful line of hounds 
trotting in a great ring below us 
through the fallow fields, while 
the huntsman’s notes of encourage- 
ment come up the breeze, fainter, 
sadder, more hopeless every minute? 

Because the scent has failed. And 
why scent fails, or does not fail, and 
what scent is—and, in short, any- 
thing about the matter, man knows 
—no more than he knows why his 
own pulse beats. It depends on the 
weather? Probably. It is best 
with a steady or rising glass? 
Possibly. It is best in a southerly 


Nota 
Along 
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wind and a cloudy sky? In some 

countries. On clays and grass, they 

say. And yet what sings the poet 

of the immortal Billesden Coplow 

fox, who ran seventy miles on end ? 

—(there were three foxes up though, 

that day) :— 

The wind was north-east, and most 
bitterly keen ; 

"Twas the worst hunting morning that 
ever was seen, 


And yet the best scenting day I 
ever saw on grass was a sunny 
April south-wester, when it was so 
hot the horses could hardly breathe 
or go; and the best days for the 
heather are howling black north- 
easters, There is reason to believe 
that scent lies best when the air is 
colder than the ground ; and I have 
a scientific theory, that 


Scent varies inversely as evaporation ; 


which sounds very fine, and seems 
to come true—as often as other 
theories do, namely, about once in 
three times; quite often enough to 
prove the correctness of any theory, 
whether zoological or theological. 
So it may stand, though it wont 
help us to. recover this fox; and I 
am going home. 

Going home. The fox will be 
hit off, probably, for a few yards up 
on the moor to the left; heard of, 
probably, to-morrow, from some 
keeper five miles off: but Reinecke 
will not die this day. He will lie 
safe at a friend’s house till night- 
fall, and trot home to Malepartus 
during the small hours, to brag and 
crow to his admiring spouse over his 
mighty feats, and how he outwitted 
that dull thing called man; care- 
fully ‘remembering to forget,’ as 
Peter Pindar has it, that his life 
was saved, neither by courage nor 
cunning, but by base panic fear of 
a gaunt sheep-dog, who turned and 
coursed him exactly whither he did 
not want to go, at the top of this 
vem lane. 

e itso: or be it otherwise ;—what 
care? I have had my exercise 
and pleasure, and shall not have 
any more such for full a week to 
come; I have sent more oxygen 
through my lungs in the last hour 
than I have in the previous eight- 
and-forty. I have given a wholesome 
stir to that Thumos (translate as 
you will—wrath, spirit, pluck, or 
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otherwise), which Plato says is the 
root of all virtues. I have indulged 
for awhile that savage element which 
ought to be in the heart of every 
man; for it alone gives him the 
energy by which he civilizes himself. 
I have overcome obstacles and en- 
dured dangers: by doing which 
alone man becometh strong, great, 
useful, or otherwise worth one 
brass farthing. I have felt myself 
for half an hour a free man, with 
a right to as much of Noman’s 
Land, which is the whole universe, 
as I could take and hold with four 
horse-hoofs. I have cast off the 
trammels of society, in as far as 
they are represented by banks, 
ditches, and hurdles, and have re- 
turned awhile to that state of nature 
out of which all civilization came, 
and to which perfect civilization 
cought in some way to return. In 
short, I have done and seen and 


thought, things unspeakable — at- 


least so hold. Andif I have ridden 
neither very long nor very well—so 
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much.the better for me, who can 
get so much out of so little. Here 
again comes in the advantage of 
being a minute Prilonnber. On 
the other side of the account, my 
hat has one more dent in it;. but 
what is one among so many? 
feel, too, a little chilly about the 
small of the back, and shall in- 
dulge in a warm salt-bath the 
minute I get home. But my heart 
is lightened and my brain cleared ; 
and I can go home to the cheerful 
study and write off this epistle 
to you, old friend, without foul 
copy or correction, so sharpened are 
my wits by the simple expedient 
of air and exercise, idleness and 
excitement—the only method by 
which the mens sana can be kept 
inside the corpus sanum. It has 
been a short pleasure, truly, but 
all the more easily obtained; and 
a frivolous one, perhaps, in wise 
folks’ eyes; but then, you know, 
nothing is frivolous to a Minute 
Philosopher. 
C. K. 


PEACE WITH ASPIRATION. 


M4 oe no present pleasure mar, 


Muc 


less my patience here prevent, 


But be from me for ever far 
The brute’s beatitude, content! 
While Heav’n, unweary, waits to bless, 
How foolish is the man and vain, 
Whose low ambition looks to less 
Than that which none shall e’er attain! 
These Scriptures have my heart enlarged : 
‘ Be aa. and the wondrous word: 
y 


‘ With fol 


God his angels charged, 


* And none is holy but the Lord ;’ 
And, that interpreting by this, 

I learn, with absolute desire, 
To scorn the lap of every bliss 

Which does not nurse me for a higher. 
Yet, having seen the frantic moil 

Of base life link’d with thoughts that tower, 
And felt how humbling the recoil 

Of hearts aspiring past their power, 
I, knowing that the realm of God 

Is nigh me, even in the heart, 
Will take no eagle flights abroad, 

Lest peace, a startled dove, depart. 
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HISTORY OF ITALIAN LITERATURE* 


T is-more than ten years since 
Signor Giudici published his 
valuable History of Italian Litera- 
ture. The present edition has been, 
however, so carefully revised and 
enlarged, that it may almost be con- 
sidered as an original publication. 
The work is divided into two por- 
tions, the first of which comprehends 
all the writers to whom the framing 
of the Italian language is due. This 
riod closes with the death of 
renzo de’ Medici; the second 
period embraces what Signor Gindici 
styies the literature of perfection, 
and comprises all those names which 
have worthily illustrated Italian lite- 
rature down to the present century. 
By far the larger portion of the 
work. is devoted to the first division 
of the subject, on which Signor 
Giudici has brought to bear a large 
amount of sound judgment and clear 
insight. .The field over which his 
researches extend is, however, so 
vast, that it will be impossible within 
the limits of a review to do more 
than attempt some exposition of the 
author's theory respecting the origin 
and development of the Italian lan- 
guage down to the period when the 
seal of perfection was impressed 
upon it by the great father of the 
Etruscan verse. 

The opening chapters of Signor 
Giudici’s history are of so philosophic 
a character, that not a little patient 
attention and reflection are required 
to-enable the reader to master them. 
Should he, however, be inclined to 
escape the task, we would remind 
him that the history of the literature 
of modern Europe cannot be rightly 
understood without a full eompre- 
hension of the questions of which 
these chapters treat. Signor Giudici 
eommences by observing that it is a 
mistake to suppose that the irruption 
of the barbarians was the sole, or 
indeed the principal, cause of the 
overthrow of Roman civilization, or 
of the miserable decay of literature, 
which resulted in great degree from 
internal and external causes, origi- 
nating, in the moral and political 
condition of the conquered people. 
Although liberty had cane to be 


trodden under foot by Augustus and 
his successors, it was weakened and 
modified rather than utterly extin- 
guished. For a long period the 
emperors made a feint of obeying 
the laws of which they professed to 
be the administrators; and it was 
the gradual introduction by them of 
Asiatic manners, habits, and modes 
of thought, which really paved the 
way for the destruction of the earlier 
and sterner form of civilization. 
This evil work, begun by Dioeletian, 
was completed by Constantine, who 
brought Italy into a condition which 
rendered her an easy prey to the 
barbarian hordes. The change of 
the seat of empire from the West to 
the East was a blow from which she 
never recovered, and from which 
not only her commerce, trade, and 
agriculture, but her spiritual life, 
deeply suffered. It was then that 
science, philosophy, and the arts 
spread their wings, and casting a 
melancholy glance on the city which 
had fostered them during so many 
years, took their flight, and alighted 
at Constantinople, there to succumb 
to the enervating influencesby which 
they were surrounded ; while Italy, 
left. to herself, was like a ship 
which, having lost her helm and 
anchor, is abandoned to the mercy 
of the waves, and at last driven 
upon the rocks a helpless, shattered 
wreck. The horizon which had 
been gradually darkening in the 
East, was soon completely over- 
clouded by Greek scepticism, and all 
hope for humanity would have been 
extinguished if Christianity had not 
already dawned upon the world, and 
thrown light upon the benighted 
intellect. 

The want of what may be styled 
a literary system in the new doc- 
trines at first, however, repelled 
philosophers, and it was not until 
after Christianity had passed through 
the phase of Platonic monotheism 
that a conciliation was effected by 
which Christianity was regarded as 
but the development of the older 
systems of doctrine. Now began 
the golden age of ecclesiastical lite- 
rature, properly so-called—a litera- 
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ture from which the muse of Poetry 
turned away her head in aversion, 
having yet to learn how to attune 
her spirit to the reception of ideas 
utterly foreign to those from which 
she had hitherto been accustomed 
to draw inspiration. 

While such was the pro of 
the human mind im the East, a 
struggle was taking place in the West 
of an opposite character. There 
anathemas were being ceaselessly 
pronounced against the old classical 
systems of philosophy, Christianity 
and Paganism being considered as 
such completely antagonistic forces 
that a compromise between them 
was looked upon as simply absurd 
and impossible. Accordingly when 
Christianity at last gained the vic- 
tory, she trampled her vanquished 
enemy under foot, and in the fury of 
her iconoclastic zeal defaced every 
heathen temple, and dashed in pieces 
every monument of pagan worship. 

Years passed on, and with their 

rogress rapidly increased the in- 
umes exercised by theclergy. In 
secluded retreats and amidst the 
solemn repose of the monastery, 
companies of pious and learned men 

arded the lamp of human know- 
edge, whose light was destined 
thenceforth never tobe extinguished. 
In those sanctuaries of literature, 
as well as of religion, the monks 
were obliged, by the rales of their 
order, to spend a portion of every 
day in the copying of manuscripts, 
and thus innumerable inestimable 
works were preserved and trans- 
mitted to posterity. 

The era had now arrived in which 
Signor Giudici conceives that the 
Italian language had its origin. As 
regards the question which has been 
often raised, why its creation was 
80 long retarded, it may be answered 
that the Latin language never having 
become entirely extinet, the Italian 
was thereby hindered from freely 
developing itself; the autonomous 
nature of the various Italian States 
being of itself antagonistic to the 
speedy formation of a national lan- 
guage. Signor Giudici wisely desists 

m any attempt to determine the 
precise period when the new epoch 
commenced, and contents himself 
with assigning the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth centuries as the time 
when the destruction of the ancient 
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order of things was being consum- 
mated, and the ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh centuries as the period 
during which the intellect was em- 
ployed in gathering up the fragments 
of anterior systems, and moulding 
them imto the form which they 
were thenceforth to maintain. This 
social synthesis was completed by 
Pope Gregory VII., under whose 
pontificate began the struggle be- 
tween the powers of Church and 
State which has been going on ever 
since. With this period also begins 
the true history of Italian literature, 
which in its origin is closely con- 
nected with the growing energy 
manifested in the study of theology 
and of the speculative sciences. 
But although a general impulse was 
given at this era to the human 
mind, the sole literature of the 
people consisted in nothing beyond 
a stock of wonderful legends and 
childish myths. The spirit of chi- 
valry was, however, gradually ex- 
tending the domain of poetry, on 
which the influence exerted by the 
Provencals and the Saracens was 
much smaller than is generally sup- 

sed. The Italian language had 

en meantime undergoing a process 
of disorganization and reconstruc- 
tion, the result of which was shown 


-in a cantilena written by Ciullo, a 


native of Aleamo, a city about thirty 
. . — 

appeared in the reign o 
Frederic IL, of whom Dante, in his 
treatise, Delia Volgare Eloquenza, 
speaks in terms of the highest 
commendation, as also of his son 
-Manfredo, who was, equally with 
his father, a patron of letters. ‘On 


-account of their seats of govern- 
ment being in Sicily,’ says Dante, 
‘everything which was composed 
by our predecessors at that time 
was styled Sicilian.’ Petrarch, in 
his Familiar Epistles, also states 
that the art of versifi ing—or, more 


roperly speaking, of writin t 

S the vulgar tongue—had Ste birth 

among the Sicilians, and in a very 

— time spread over the whole of 
taly. 

In accounting for the phenomenon 
of Sicily being the birthplace of the 
Italian language, Signor Giudici 
observes that from the time of the 
conquest of the island by theGreeks, 
a great number of the aborigines, 

EE2 
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who derived from the. eame parent- 
age as the people. of Latium, had 
continued to inhabit it. . Moreover, 
it is well known that. even after the 
Saracens had taken. possession .of 
Sicily, a dialect was, in existence 
among the people which was neither 
Greek, Saracenic, nor Latin. The 
Latin element, however, gradually 
diffused itself over the island; and 
when the Normans: conquered. it 
they found:the inhabitants. speaking 
a dialect so nearly akin to their own, 
that instead of imposing ‘their Jen- 
guage upon the vanquished people, 
they adopted the Sicilian: dialect, 
which being thus made use of 
the higher ‘classes, received. a fi 
impulse at the hands:of the Trouba- 
dours, who sang their love-ditties in 
the dialect of the country. » And in 
this way, and. without any pre- 
sentiment of the future destinies of 
the language, Italian poetry shad 
its existence, but it was not 
until»the reign of; Frederick II. 
that the vulgar tongue possessed a 
grammar. of its own. Before : his 
time: the dialects of, Italy had: con- 
sisted of 1a great mass,' Various) as; to 
its parts, but. homogeneous as to its 
substance; and circumetanceshaving 
moulded: the Sicilian dialect .into a 
form which -harmonized ‘with the 
general mass of dialects, it was em- 
braced by all the Italian people, 
and received. its complete .develop- 
ment at the hands of the Tuscans. 
Among the most.noted of the early 
Italian. poets is Guido Guinicelli of 
Bologna, who taught. Poetry to as- 
sume new forms, and to adorn herself 
with more varied and richer colours. 
While Ciullo d’Aleamo and his sue- 
cessors had sung only of the plea- 
sures and torments of love, its doubts 
and certainties, its hopes and fears, 
Guinicelli introduced , the historic 
element into his treatment ,of. the 
passion, and widened the field in 
which poetry had loved te expatiate. 
To .Guinicelli sueceeded; Guido 
Cavalcanti, whose birthplace was 
Florence, then,’as still, a fitting and 
beautiful home for a poet. Caval- 
canti was a scion of one of the 
noblest and wealthiest of the Floren- 
tine families, and. inherited his love 
of letters from his father, who had 
written a commentary on the Epi- 
curean philosophy. Al] his contem- 
poraries speak of the youth{ul Guido 
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ina strain, of ; the! greatest, en- 
thusiasm, as one of the most accom- 
plished :cavaliers,.of his day,, Of 
noble . manners, . dignified .., deport- 
ment, and energetic, earnest speech, 
he was also an acute and ingenious 
piwens Majestic in. stature, 
andsome in, feature, ardent in his 
affections; and endowed with, a 
brilliant imagination, he, loved to 
sing of Jove in. passionate. strains 
which captivated the souls of, all 
who,.read. or, listened; to his. voice, 
and, caused him\to be regarded as the 
rince of Erotic poetry. . Amongst 
is, contemporanies .wasCino da 
Pistoia, who, perhaps, of, all the 
writers of that .period, was. least 
addicted to make. poetry a vehicle 
for syllogisms ; while his .com- 
itions: have a slight, odour. of 
latonism about. them, they are not 
trammelled by. the: scientific forms 
to which bis predecessors, and even 
Guide Cavalcanti, had,considered it 
necessary to adhere, 

Hitherto it had been the practice 
of Italian: peets to make love their 
only subject, but now that the gene- 
ral, intellect was, being gradually 
emancipated, and the. light of know- 
ledge burning ever brighter, they 
set themselves other aims, and ex- 
tended the range of their subjects. 
As on the extinction of Pagan lite- 
rature the doctrines of Christianity 
had been promulgatedunder theform 
of visions, in' whieh virtue was. held 
up asvan object of admiration, and 
vice of abhorrence,—so now, when 
the enlightened ‘intellect’: demanded 
that the religious element should be 
introduced into poetry, the poets of 
the time availed themselves of a 
form which had. already. become 
familiar to the minds of the people. 
Among those who after this fashion 
introduced religious doctrines. and 
sentiments into their compositions, 
Brunetto Latini is the most distin- 

uished; some have even thought 
that it was to: sis, poem of: the 
Zesoretto that Dante was: indebted 
for the idea, of the Commedia—an 
opinion for which there is, however, 
no ‘foundation. , Another of ; the 
writers who flourished at that time 
was a certain Fra Jacopone da Podi, 
who seems to have been little else 
than a madman, and with whom the 
religious sentiment had become a 
kind of monomania, It appears that 
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he was blessed with a wife not ‘less 
lovely than pure and holy in life. ‘On 
the occasion of some high festivity, 
if chanced that she was ‘standing 
upon’ a ‘platform which suddenly 
gave way and precipitated her to 
the ground. In a few hours after. 
wards she breathed her last. When 
her: disconsolate husband’ was re- 
moving her raiment, which’ was 
saturated with blood, he discovered 
that’ she had been accustomed ‘to 
torture her delicate limbs! by 'wear- 
ing a hair shirt. The unexpected 
sight deprived him of reason. In- 
stantly he’ burnt his books, girded 
himself with the coarse garments of 
& Franciscan monk, 'and made it his 
whole aim to provoke the seorn and 
anger of the world. ‘To place the 
things of this life in a contemptible 
point: of view became the great 
object of his thoughts ; madness, 
and the power of expressing’ his 
fancies in verse, visited him at one 
and the same moment; and while 
in his lucid intervals ‘he wrote 
verses touching in their melancholy 
and heartfelt sincerity, he would at 
other times pour forth such wild 


effusions as the following :—~ 


Oh Signor, per cortesia 
Mandami la malsania ; 

A me la febbre quartana, 

La continua, ¢ la terzana, 
La doglia cotidiana, 

Colle grande idropisia. 

A me venga mal di dente, 
Mal di capo e mal di ventre, 
Allo stomaco dolor pungente, 
Tn canna la squinanzia, 

Mal di occhi, e doglia di fianco 
La postema al lato manco, 
Ed ogni tempo la frenesia. 


A more original composition was 
certainly never penned; but it isa 
comfort to think that some of the 
diseases for which the pious brother 
prays are so antagonistic in cha- 
racter that they could not have 
afflicted the patient simultaneously. 
In his own time, Fra Jacopone does 
not appear to have been considered 
enough of a madman to be irre- 
sponsible ; for on the occasion of his 
writing a poetical satire on Boni- 
fave VIIT., and addressing an epistle 
to him in which he presumed to 
reprove the Pope, he was thrown into 

rison, Where he languished until 
iface was himself made prisoner. 
There have been writers senseless 
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enough to assert that Tasso was 
indebted to Fra Jacopone for many 
of the most beautiful ges in 
his Gierusalemme, and that even 
Dante himself drew inspiration from 
the same souree! ‘May God par- 
don such calumniators!’ exclaims 
Signor Giudici—‘ at any rate, those 
amongst. them who’ are least to 
blame ; and may He:shed light upon 
their darkened intellects, and make 
them ashamed of the crime which 
they have committed against our 
great poets.’ 

As yet our attention has been 
occupied with those who first made 
the Italian language a vehicle for 

try ; who it was that first wrote 
talian prose it would be difficult to 
say. collection of stories has, 
however, come down to’ us which 
may — be assigned to the 
reign of Frederick 1f.; but the 
first Italian prose writer of any 
note is Ricordano Malespini, a 
native of Florence, and author of 2 
history of that republic. A more 
distinguished name than his is that 
of Dino Compagni, who also wrote 
a history of Florence, beginning the 
narration where Malespini had con- 
eluded his, and carrying it down 
to the year 1312. Of him Signor 
Giudici thus writes :— 
Descended from one of the most dis- 
tinguished families of Florence, Dino 
been appointed in ‘his earliest 
youth to the highest offices in the State. 
Self-reliant and composed in manner, 
finished, profound, earnest, and impe- 
tuous speaker, he exercised such an 
influence over the minds of his fellow- 
citizens that in the most important 
crises of the affairs of the republic they 
were constantly guided by his advice. 
Notwithstanding, however, the intre- 
pidity of his character, his courage, 
prudence, and longanimity, and the 
energy with which he was accustomed 
to defend a good cause when others had 
abandoned it in despair, he was of 
opinion that it would be impossible for 
him to put an end to the dissensions 
which agitated Florence, and there were 
times when his beloved and beautifal 
city seemed to him like a very hell. 
an in and for the place of his 
nativity, it may be that he did not feel 
any desire to pare the mists which hid 
the future from him, and to delight 
himself in the noble idea of an Italy 
one and undivided ; a sublime illusion, 
which if it had become general might 
have been transformed into a reality, 
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and decided the fate of the nation. For 
Dino, Florence was the universe ; the 
profound interest with which he ad- 
dressed himself to the affairs of the 
republic concentrated in a single focus 
all the affections of his heart. Who can 
tell whether a difference in political 
opinions may not have led him to make 
little aecount of Dante who had pre- 
ceded him in the Priorate? Whatever 
may be the reason, certain it is that he 
searcely names him. There is no one 
among his contemporaries, however, 
who has painted the state of Florence so 
graphically as Dino, or whose pictures 
harmonize so entirely with those drawn 
by Dante himself. In both there is the 
same zeal, the same fire, the same 
generous desire to further the welfare 
of their country, the same noble disdain 
of all dissensions, and though the neces- 
sities of the times forced them to side 
with a party, they were both inspired 
with the same horror of evil-doers, of 
whatever sect they might be. 


Given a man of Dino’s character 
and intellect, it. will not be difficult 
to form some idea of the kind of 
historian he would make ; working 
from the life, as it were, he pro- 
ceeds, with rapid, firm, and bold 
touches, to paint the picture of his 
times ; and his volumes, severely 
historieal though they be in their 
style, exercise upon all who read 
them, says Signor Giudici, so great 
an influence, and so enchain the 
attention, that after having once 
taken them up, it becomes impos- 
sible to lay them down until the last 
page has been reached. 

The time had now arrived when 
the era of Italian literature which 
had already dawned was about to 
reach its glorious culmination. 
Great had been the progress which 
the country had made during the 
preceding century ; great as to its 
moral condition, great also as to its 
advancement in knowledge and 
general enlightenment. In that 
same city of Florence, the seat of a 
vigorous democracy such as ancient 
and modern days have never seen 
surpassed, amidst the stirring times 
which marked the latter half of the 
thirteenth century, the sublime 
intellect which was destined to 
create the national thought and to 
bring Italian literature to perfec- 
tion, Dante Alighieri, ‘the heir of 
all the ages,’ was born, in the month 
of May, a.p. 1265. 
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In common with many of the poets 
and historians of Italy, he was de- 
seended froma long line of noble 
ancestors, of whom none were more 
illustrious than the valiant Caecia- 
Guida, who, fighting in the Crusades, 
under the Emperor Conrado, met 
with a hero’s death in the Holy 
Land. Dante was still a child of 
tender years when his father died, 
but he was blest in a mother who 
not only early perceived the genius 
of the boy, but did her utmost to 
bring it to perfection. Under her 
judicious training, his love of learn- 
ing was fostered and directed aright, 
his innate reverence for all that was 
good, and his aversion for everything 
that was mean and false, encouraged 
and strengthened. While he was 
thus happily living under the care 
of his mother, he accompanied her, 
being then little more thannine years 
of age, to a festive re-union at the 
house of her friend, Foleo Portinari, 
one of the most distinguished eitizens 
of Florence. At his house the young 
boy’s eyes rested for the first time 
on the lovely child with the bright 
curling hair and sun eyes, on whose 
brow Ee was destined to place the 
crown of a pure, immortal fame. It 
was in the springtide of the year— 
fit season for the soul betrothal of 
those child-lovers—that the two, 
singling out one another from the 
festive crowd, wandered together, 
hand-in-hand, through the gardens 
of the Portinari Palace. There the 
young: Dante’s heart, which had 
hitherto responded only to a mo- 
ther’s love, first began to palpitate 
with a new and as yet undefined emo- 
tion. 'Thenceforward, as years passed 
on, his love: for his Beatrice grew 
with his growth and strengthened 
with his strength. ‘ Whenever she 
drew nigh,’ he says, ‘and I was 
waiting her gracious welcome, I felt 
as if I had no longera single enemy 
—a flame of divine charity towards 
all mankind was kindled in my 
breast: none who had offended me 
but had been forgiven then ; and if at 
that moment any one had asked me 
@ question, my only answer would 
have been ‘‘Amore!”’ From the 
eanzoni which he addressed to her, 
it is easy to pieture to ourselves 
the graceful and dignified lady who 
in her earliest childhood had gained 
possession of the poet’s heart. Her 
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hair, which in her childhood was fair 
and flowing, had later assumed. a 
golden hue; her eyes shone with 
light vivid and dazzling as the rays 
of the sun; her lips were rosy and 
beautifully curved, her mouth moat 
eloquent, her smile surpassed all 
loveliest things in sweetness, her 
chin was small and dimpled, her 
forehead wide and ample; the eye- 
brows dark and finely arched ; the 
nose straight, pure, and refined in 
outline; her neck, fair aud round, 
sprang gracefully from a finely- 

eveloped bust; her arms were 
beautifully formed, her hands white 
and small, the tapering fingers cir- 
cled with jewels. In stature she 
was tall am majestic; in complex- 
ion, color angelico di perla. In all 
her gestures she was true to her 
own noble nature, graziosa e disde- 
gnosa, sweet or lofty, as occasion 
required. Most gentle and modest 
was she in demeanour, and with 
such entire repose ubout her, such 
dignity in her air, sueh self-control 
in her manner, that she impressed 
all who approached her with reve- 
rence as well as love. Crowned 


with gentleness and clothed with 
humility she moved along, all uncon- 


scious of the feelings she excited, and 
which made many exclaim as soon 
as she had passed by, ‘ This is no 
mortal maid, but one of the most 
divinely beautiful of the angels.’ So 
meekly did she wear her beauty and 
her virtue, that none ever thought 
of envying her; love, honour, and 
reverence ever followed in her train; 
all who gazed on her angel face were 
raised and elevated by the contem- 
plation; nothing evil or base, no 
pride or anger, could live in the light 
of her presence. When she spoke 
the sound of her gentle voice awoke 
within the heart all pure thoughts 
and gentle feelings, and when the 
shadow of a smile passed over her 
ej 

Quel ch’ ella par, quande un poco sorride, 
Non si pud dicer nd tener a, mente, 

Si % nuovo miracolo e gentile. 

Such, then, was Beatrice as she 
appears in her lover’s sonnets and 
canzoni. What Dante was at the 
same period it is more difficult to 
picture to ourselves, for in thinking 
of his personal appearance our minds 
involuntarily revert to that grand 
face which for so many centuries 
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has glorified the white walls of the 
church of Santa Maria del Fiore. 
But very different from his eold, 
stern aspect there, must have been 
the expression of his countenance at 
the time when he was writing the 
oems which tell the story of his 
ove. The large melancholy eyes, 
which still retain within their depths 
a world of tender pity, and which 
have that fixed, solemn look in 
them as if they had gazed on un- 
utterable things, were during that 
only happy and most blessed season 
of his life lit up with love, and joy, 
and hope. That mouth which tells 
such a tale of sorrow borne un- 
flinchingly and silently—those lips 
so sternly estlitirdeaed, and which 
seem as if they had never parted 
except to give expression to 
accents of scorn and indignation, 
were then wreathed about with 
sunny smiles, and were ever ready 
to utter the sweet word ‘Amore ;’ 
that lofty brow, encircled by the 
deathless laurel, which but half con- 
ceals the marks impressed by the 
crown of thorns that lay there 
during many a year of suffering and 
painful thought, and hopelessness of 
good, was free from furrows then; 
nothing was there about him of that 
awful aspect which in after years 
made the women shudder as they 
pointed out to one another the 
swarthy-complexioned man, with 
sparse raven hair hanging about his 
face, and grizzled beard scorched as 
by the fires of the Inferno, who 
paced the street with sch majestic 
steps, awing them to speak in 
whispers as they said, ‘Guarda 
colui che va in Inferno e ne porta 
novelli de’ dannati.’ 

The leve with which Dante was 
so early inspired did not lead him 
to neglect his studies. Under 
Brunetio Latini he went through a 
course of the sciences, while Guido 
Cavalcanti, at once his tutor and his 
friend, cultivated his taste, and in- 
structed him in the liberal arta. 
Being of a naturally melancholy 
disposition, he was accustomed to 
solace himself with song and music, 
taking great delight in the society 
of all the celebrated musicians who 
lived at Florence; and forming 
an intimate friendship with Casella, 
under whom it is said that he studied 
music. It is not certain when 
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he became a member of the Univer- 
sity at Bologna, but while there itis 
more than probable that he fre- 
quented the school of Cimabue, and 
became acquainted with. Giotto, 
whom ever afterwards he tenderl 
loved, He was also careful in eul- 
tivating the whole man, and to this 
end perfected himself. in the. art of 
horsemanship, and became accom- 
plished in all feats of arms. 

There is enough internal evidence 
in Dante’s Vita Nuova to show that 
he very early began to give expres- 
sion to his ie: for Beatrice, but. it 
was not until he had reached his 
nineteenth year that he published 
his first sonnet,.and even then his 
modesty prevented him from an- 
nouncing himself as the author. It 
was, however, received so fayour- 
ably, that he was encouraged to 
write another, and from that time 
he continued to pour forth in rapid 
succession sonnets and canzoni. 
Burning to become not only famous 
with his pen, but glorious by his 
sword, he took part in a battle 
waged by the Florentines against 
the Ghibellines of Arezzo, fighting 
in the foremost ranks of the eavalry, 
and by his prowess contributing to 
the-victory gained by his party. He 
was now in the twenty-fourth year 
of his age, and the period was 
quickly approaching which was des- 
tined to cast a funeral pall over all 
the bright dreams and the happi- 
ness of his life.” In 1296 he fought 
against. the Pisani at Caprona, and 
then with his fellow-citizens re- 
turned to Florence to offer in the 
ehureh of San Giovanni the arms 
with which they had vanquished 
the enemies of ‘the republic. Soon 
afterwards, when he ‘was: in the 
midst of writing a sonnet in praise 
of Beatrice, tidings came ‘to him 
that ‘it had pleased the Lord of 
a to eall to himself this most 
ovely being, and to place her in 
his kingdom near that blessed Queen 
Mary whose name had ever been 
had in the greatest reverence by 
this blessed Beatrice.’ So over- 
whelmed was Dante by the terrible 
blow, that for a long time he re- 
fused all consolation; his whole 
aspect becoming so changed that his 
most intimate friends found it diffi- 
eult to recognise him. ‘ Nature,’ he 
says, ‘which had ‘hitherto seemed 
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but to reflect the smiles of Beatrice, 
was changed now into a barren and 
arid desert’;’ but after atime, ‘ when 
his eyes had wept many tears,’ and 
he was so ‘exhausted with sorrow 
that he wearied for some consola- 
tion,’ he endeavoured to. alleviate 
his grief by making his lost Beatrice 
once more the subject of his verse. 
Then’ it was he addressed to all 
the ‘tender and sympathizing souls 
her companions in’ this life,’ that 
touching and beautiful eanzone, Zn 
Morte di Beatrice, wherein he 
speaks of her as having gone ‘into 
highest heaven, mto the kingdom 
where the angels have peace.’ Per- 
haps one of the most. exquisitely- 
pathetic passages in this canzone is 
that in which he says, that’ often 
while meditating upon her death, 
her image became so vividly present 
to him that he writhed under the 
intensity of his anguish ; then burst- 
ing into ‘tears, exclaimed, * Beatrice, 
art thou dead indeed?’ and even 
whilst ealling upon her,’ received 
comfort in the sense of her spiritual 
presence. ‘The anniversary of her 
death he always devoted to medita- 
tion upon her; and once, while thus 
engaged, his hand had, half uncon- 
sciously to himself, traced the figure 
of an angel upon his tablets. What 
his state was during this terrible 

ear we further learn from his’ own 
Ips :— 

When my’ delight, mia ‘diletta (he 
says), was taken'from me, I was so over- 
powered by sorrow that nothing and no 
one could comfort me. However, after 
some time I began to seek consolation 
from the same sourees as those which 
had brought relief. to ethers who had 
been afflicted in like manner. And as 
it sometimes happens that when a man 
is looking for silver he finds gold, owing 
doubtless to the guidance of a Divine 
Providence, so I, whilst seeking after 
consolation, found not only solace for 
my tears, but so many other things 
besides.in the authors which I studied, 
that after meditating long upon them, 
I was constrained to believe that Philo- 
sophy, who was the mistress of all these 
writers, was indeed a. supreme and 
sublime science. Then I began _ to 
picture her to myself as a lovely lady, 
nor could I imagine her engaged in 
aught which was not holy and benefi- 
cent ; and my sense of truth so willingly 
admired her, that I could hardly tear 
myself from the contemplation of her. 
After having thus conceived her image 
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in my»mind, I began to ‘frequent the 
where she most, truly reveals 
—that is to say, in the schools of 
theology, and in the debates of philoso- 
hers—and in a short time—it may have 
Cc in the course of thirty months— 
I began so to delight in her beauty that 
the love of her vanquished and destroyed 
every other thought. 


Thus it came to pass, that the 
lady who henceforth was to reign, 
or rather to share with Beatrice the 
empire of his heart, and. often in 
his imagination to be indistinguish- 
able from her whom he had lost, 
was none other than ‘the lovely and 
honourable daughter of the Ruler of 
the universe, to whom Pythagoras 
has given the name of Philosophy.’ 

It was about this period that 
Dante espoused Gemma Donati, of 
whose, house Corso Donati, the 
poet’s most inveterate enemy, was 
the head. It has been apparently 
on very slight foundation that 
Dante’s biographers have maligned 
the character of this poor lady. 
Certain. it is that, differences did 
occur between them, and we can 
easily imagine that Dante and his 
wife could have felt but little sym- 
pathy with each other. Great minds 
such as his ever, dwell. apart in an 
awful solitude, thrown back upon 
themselves and God; their weak- 
ness and strength, their joys and 
griefs, alike unfathomable by their 
fellows. But there is no evidence 
to show that Dante wasnot.a kind 
husband, or that Gemma. was not 
all that a wife could be to such a 
man. She bore him five sons, and 
a daughter whom he named after 
the beloved Beatrice. 

Allusion is often made in’ the 
Vita Nuova to a secondo amore 
awakened in Dante's heart while 
still suffering under the first anguish 
of his logs. This, love was excited 
in his breast by his suddenly per- 
ceiving a lady gazing upon him with 
pitying looks from a window, when 

e fancied that no one could see 
him indulging in his grief. The 
compassion expressed in her eyes 
reminded him of his lost Beatrice, 
on whose face he had often seen the 
like gentle look, and by little and 
little he began to take delight in 
her presence, until his heart. bit- 
terly reproached him for allowing 
himself to seek consolation from 
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such a source, and for permitting 
his ‘thoughts to stray for an instant 
from Beatrice. However, the feel- 
ing’ that was thus kindled in his 
heart for the beautiful Gentucca 
seems to have increased in spite of 
his endeavours to extinguish it, and 
during a long season she was the 
object of his affection. One of the 
most _—— of his ballata is that 
in which she is’ represented: as 

king in her own person, ex- 
claiming in joyous and triumphant 
strains :— 

Io mi son pargoletta bella e nuova 

E son venuta per mostrarii a vui 

Delle bellezze e loco, dond’io fui. 
Her name also occurs in canto xxiv. 
of the Purgatorio. 

Ei mormorava, e non so che Gentucca 
Sentiva io It’ v’ei sentia la piaga. 
It has, moreover, been thought that 
it is she to whom. Beatrice alludes 
with sorrowful reproach in the xxxi. 
canto of the Purgatorio, when she 
says— 
Non ti dovea grayar le penne in guiso 
Ad aspettar pit colpi.o pargoletta, 

It..was. somewhere | about » his 
twenty-ninth year that Dante col- 
lected together the sonnets and 
canzoni to which we. have made 
such frequent reference,and inserted 
them in-a prose work, which he 
entitled the Vita Nuova, and sent 
to Brunetto Latini,: witha sonnet. 
The Vita Nuova concludes with the 
mysterious words which by some 
have been supposed to contain the 

erm of the Commedia, —— 

ignor Giudici sees in them only 
the expression of a fervent desire 
to taise to Beatrice a monument 
worthy of her. 

We are now approaching that 
phase of Dante’s life when he was 
constrained to quit his peaceful 
studies, and e e in the affairs of 
the. republic. The fame he had 
already gained by his learning, the 
reputation he had acquired by his 
io and. virtuous. hfe, the high 
opinion which had been formed of 
his judgment, all. combined to fix 
the eyes of his fellow citizens upon 
him. He is said to have been sent 
on no less than fourteen embassies; 
but respecting these matters we 
have no certaimty. In the year 
1300 his name occurs amongst the 
Priors of Florence, as havimg held 
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the office from the sth of June 
until the rp5th of August, and that 
period he ever afterwards assigned 
as the beginning of the misfortunes 
which henceforth relentlessly pur- 
sued him. Just before he had been 
elected to the priorate, the city, 
which had long been distracted and 
torn to pieces by contending factions, 
seemed about to enjoy a period of 
repose. But suddenly the flames 
of discord again burst forth, and 
the unhappy Florence was once 
more divided into the two rival 
parties of the Bianehi and the Neri. 
On this occasion Dante sided with 
the Bianchi, many of whom were 
subsequently sent into exile. One 
of these exiles, Guido Cavalcanti, 
suffering greatly from the pestilen- 
tial climate of Sarzana, was per- 
mitted to return to Florence,—a 
circumstance which caused the 
citizens to tax Dante with partiality. 
Already hated and feared for the 
inflexibility of his character, the 
voice of calumny was no sooner 
raised thanevery day it waxed louder 
and louder. ‘The Neri had been 
greatly exasperated by his strenuous 
endeavours to prevent them from 
introdueing Charles de Valois into 
the city in the character of paci- 
ficator, and uniting with some 
among the Bianchi, who, while 
they considered Dante a good 
citizen, were anxious to get him out 
of the way as a factious person, 
they plotted to send him on an 
em y to the Pope. Dante, seeing 
that he had been overreached by 
his enemies, fearing that Florence 
would be lost if he quitted it, un- 
certain, also, whether his presence 
might not be required at Rome, was 
placed in a position of extreme per- 
plexity. ‘if I go,’ he exclaimed, 
‘who remains; and if I stay, who 
goes?’ At last he decided to set 
off, and had searcely quitted Flo- 
rence ere Charles de Valois was 
admitted: areign of terror followed; 
the most honourable among the 
citizens were betrayed, and the 
Ghibellines abandoned to the fury 
of the Guelphs. Dante did not 
escape theirvengeance. He received 
a command to present himself before 
the Count Gabrielli d’Agubbio, on 
whom Charles had conferred the 
title of Podesta, in order to render 
to him an account of his conduct 
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during his priorate, being threatened 
with heavy penalties if he did not 
make his appearance within a given 
time. Trembling with indignation, 
he hastily prepared to return to 
his beloved and ungrateful Flo. 
rence, but he had scarcely reached 
Siena before he received tidings 
that the iniquitous sentence had 
been passed upon him by which 
he was muleted in a sum of eight 
thousand lire, failing the payment 
of which his property was to be con- 
fiscated and his house destroyed. 
Separated thus from his family, 
without a roof to shelter his head 
or bread to eat, he united with his 
fellow exiles, and in their company 
made an unsuccessful attempt to 
overcome the Neri, who, still thirst- 
ing for vengeance, passed a new 
sentence upon the exiles, by which 
Dante and fourteen others were con- 
demned to be burnt alive. Nothing 
daunted, however, the exiles again 
began to concoct new sehemes for 
returning to Florence; while Dante, 
seeing that but too many of them 
were influenced by the blind spirit 
of party, and scorning to share in 
their intrigues, sorrowfully took his 
leave of them. 

As time went on he passed from 
court to court of Italy, ever pre- 
serving the imperturbability of his 
character, and meeting with dignity 
all the adverse shocks of fortune, 
whilst inwardly feeling how bitter 
it was to eat the bread doled out by 
another's hand. Making his ap- 
pearance in those ‘dens of turpi- 
tude,’ as in his Commedia he styles 
the courts of Italy, his dignified and 
solemn presence must have pro- 
duced something of the same kind 
of effect as the apparition so finely 
described in Schiller’s Macht der 
Gesange :— 

As if into the round of pleasure, 

All suddenly with giant stride, 

In mystic garb and ghostly measure, 
Some dark mysterious Fate should glide. 
Earth’s potentates would pale before 
The stranger from the world unknown ; 
Wild jubilee’s insatiate roar 

Be mute, and every mask fall down ; 
And by the Truth for ever vanquished, 
Falsehood and all her works be banished. 


Fated thus to dwell en’ 
men and amidst such scenes, Dante 
magne refage in books, to the 
study of which he betook himself 
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with ever fresh oe In a 
anxiety to convince t e by 
his ~auiags what ey eed lost 
in losing him, he wrote his work 
entitled the Convito, which consists 
of a commentary on fourteen of his 
best canzoni. Convinced as he was 
of the growing power of the Italian 
language, he resolved to write this 
commentary in the vulgar tongue, 
the triumphs of which he predicted 
in strains of glowing eloquence. 
The Convito may thus be regarded 
as the first severe prose work of 
which the Italian language can 
boast, and the first which treats it 
hilosophically. It is probable that 

ante began it during the period 
which elapsed between the com- 
mencement of his exile and the 
election of Arrigo, Count of Luzem- 
burgh, to be King of the Romans,— 
om when political affairs had 
taken such a turn as to revive in 
his heart hopes of a reeal to Flo- 
rence. He had trasted that the dig- 
nityand prudence of his conduct, and 
his having abstained from taking 
any part in the intrigues of the 
exiles, would have recommended 
him to the favourable opinion of the 
Florentines; and his hopes were 
raised still higher when he saw 
Arrigo proceeding to the holy 
work of conciliation. Joy once 
more entered his soul, and forget- 
ting his poverty and troubled life, 
he addressed a letter ‘ to the princes, 
the tyrants, the people, the happy 
and unhappy of Italy,’ announcing 
to them that. the day of redemption 
had arrived, in words of impassioned 
eloquence. In Arrigo, Dante beheld 
the saviour of Italy who should 
free her from all tyranny, and in 
his advent he bids all the people of 
Italy to rejoice :— 

Rejoice, oh Italy (he cries), soon thou 
shalt become the envy of the world. 
For thy spouse, who is the joy of the 
people and the glory of the nation, the 
illustrious Arrigo, Cesar Augustus, is 
hastening to espouse thee. Dry, then, 
oh lovely one, thy tears; put off the 
emblems of thy sorrow, for he is at 
hand who shall deliver thee.’ 


Then calling on Arrigo to hasten 
speedily to Florence, he exclaims, 
‘Cura l'inferma Firenze e I'Italia 
fia salva ;’ and rebukes him for de- 
laying so long at the siege of 
Brescia. But Arrigo had scarcely 
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reached Siena ere he died; the 
Italian horizon once more became 
overeast, and Dante beheld fresh 
disasters gathering over his beloved 


country. 

Whulst Arrigo had been endea- 
vouring by his arms to restore the 
nation, Dante had been striving to 
bring about: the same result by his 
treatise De Monarchia, in which he 
makes it his endeavour to prove 
that the Empire is necessary to 
man, and that its authority is de- 
rived directly from God, and not 
from the Pope; whilst Church and 
State are mutually dependent, and 
have their several duties to perform 
towards one another. Then he de- 
velops his views as to the system by 
which Italy was to become one, and 
concludes with rejoicing over the 
regeneration of his country which 
would thereby be effected. But it 
was impossible for him always to 
turn away his eyes from the present 
condition of Italy—a slave and the 
servant of slaves ; and’thus his soul 
was a prey alternately to joy and 
sorrow, to hope and despair, Im- 
mediately after Arrigo’s death he 
repaired to Guido da Polenta at 
Ravenna ; and there, it is most pro- 
bable, he set himself diligently to 
finish the great work of his life— 
that for which all his adversities 
and trials, his happy youth and his 
bitter manhood, had been preparing 
him. Sustained by the conscious- 
ness of the greatness of his task, 
his soul found comparative peace. 
Though still compelled to ‘ eat the 
bread of carefulness,’ he had at last 
learned the hard lesson to submit 
with resignation, if notwith humility, 
to his lot.. Thus time passed on; 
and when his fiftieth year drew 
near, hope, which had so long been 
banished from his heart, returned ; 
and in the restoration of the Ghibel- 
lines to power he saw once more a 
prospect of being recalled to Flo- 
rence. So, indeed, he might have 
been, but under conditions which 
he could consider only in the light 
of an insult; for he was required to 
present himself on his arrival in the 
city in the church of San Giovanni 
—the same chureh where, so many 
years before, he had appeared amidst 
the applause of the citizens, to give 
thanks for victory over their enemies 
—and there to implore pardon in 
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the sight of all the people.» To those 
who exhorted him to return, he 
wrote ina strain which did not fail 
to reanimate the hatred of the 
Guelphs towards him, and his exile 
was confirmed. Deprived at last of 
all prospect of return to Florence, 
he looked forward to the publication 
of his poem as the only means of 
enlightening the Italian people with 
regard to him. 

While diligently engaged in the 
completion of the Commedia, ~ he 
found time to write a treatise, Della 
Volgare Eloquenza, the title of 
which sufficiently explains itself. 
This, the last of his: works, was 

roduced during his residence in 
venna. The closing act of his 
life was not more fortunate than 
those which had preceded it. Sent 
by his host, Guido da Polenta, the 
nephew of that Francesca da Rimini 
to whom: the poet had already 
given in his Inferno so divine 
an apotheosis, on a mission to 
Venice, he was unable to bring 
the affairs he had been sent to 
negotiate to a successful result ; and 
so overcome was he by this apparent 
implacability of fortune, that he fell 
into a state of profound and painful 
depression, and in the September of 
1321, on the day of the Santa Croce, 
and the fifty-sixth year of his age, 
laid down the heavy burden of his 
life. He was sumptuously interred 
at the cost of Guido, under whose 
roof he had for so long found a 
home. 

Thus, in the full maturity of his 
powers, this great man passed away, 
God alone knows underwhat anguish 
of soul, what yearning love and sor- 
row forthe country which had treated 
him so ungratefully and cruelly. 
But he, bemg ted was destined 
yet to speak, and with a voice 
which should resound throughout 


ages. 

That the appearance of the Com- 
media should have been heralded by 
extraordinary circumstances seems 


but appropriate. In quaint and 
simple language, Giovanni Boccaccio 
thus relates the story :— 

A few months after Dante’s death, 
his sons and other of his disciples 
searched oftentimes among his papers, 
in order to see if they could find the 
conclusion of his great work, but were 
unable to discover.the remaining cantos, 
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Thereupon his friends became almost 
angry that God should have seen fit to 
remove him from the world before he 
had accomplished the little that remained 
to be done in order to bring his poem 
to a conclusion. After having at last 
given up the search in despair, Jacopo 
and Piero, the sons of Dante, who were 
both of them poets, were just beginning 
to entertain the intention of finishing 
their father’s "work, in so far as it might 
be in their power to do so, when Jacopo, 
who was much more anxious and earnest 
about the matter than his brother, had 
a wonderful vision, which not only put 
an end to the presumptuous idea he had 
indulged, but revealed to him where the 
remaining thirteen cantos were con- 
cealed. A worthy man, whose name 
was Piero Giardino, and who for a long 
time previously had been one of Dante’s 
most ardent disciples, relates that in the 
eighth month after the day of his master’s 
death, Jacopo went to his house one 
night at the hour which we call mattutino, 
and told him that that very night, a 
little before the above-mentioned hour, 
Dante, his father, had appeared to him 
in his sleep,clothed in glistening raiment, 
white as snow, his face shining with 
unaceustomed and glorious light ; and 
that on his asking him whether he still 
lived, it bad seemed to him that he had 
replied yes, but with the true life, not 
with ours. That moreover, it had 
seemed to him that he had inquired 
whether he had finished his work before 
passing away to the true life, and if so, 
where the cantos which were wanting, 
and which they had so long sought for 
in vain, might be found. To which 
questions it had seemed to him that he 
heard his father’s voice a second time in 
reply, and that his answer was, ‘ Yes, I 
will furnish them,’ And then it had 
seemed to him that he had taken him 
by the hand, and led him into the 
chamber where it had been his wont to 
sleep when he lived in this life; and 
that taking out a panel in the wall, he 
had said, ‘It is here—that which you 
have been searching for so diligently.’ 
And having said these words, it had 
seemed to him that at one and the same 
momént both Dante and sleep had de- 
parted from him. That these things 
having happened he had felt as if he 
could not help immediately coming to 
Piero to tell him of them, and to ask him 
to go with him to seek the place which 
had been revealed to him, and which he 
well remembered, and then they should 
see whether it was a true spirit or a lying 
vision which had appeared to him. On 
which, the night having not yet passed, 
Piero arose, and they went together 
to the house in which Dante had lived 
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at the time of his death; and having 
roused him who lived, there, and. being 
received into the dwelling, they went to 
the place which had been pointed out to 
Jacopo, and there they found a piece of 
tapestry nailed against the wall, and 
gently raising it they saw in the wall a 
window which until then had never 
been seen by any of them, neither had 
they ever known that there was one in 
that place ; and there they found some 
manuscripts, all of which, owing to the 
dampness of the place in which they lay, 
were covered with mould, and would 
have become illegible had they remained 
there much longer. And clearing away 
the mould which clung to the paper, 
they found that it contained the thirteen 


cantos they had so long been seeking for 
in vain. 


Of course it was said by those 
who denied the truth of Jacopo’s 
vision, that it was a mere invention, 
intended to have the. effect. of 
giving weight to the words of the 
Commedia, and foreing the people 
to listen to them, as to one speak- 
ing with divine authority. If 
indeed any such idea had: been 
setantniasd by Dante or his disci- 
ples, the effect it had been their 
desire to produce must have more 
than equalled their expectations. 


Scarcely fifty years had elapsed 
after Dante had passed to the ‘ true 
life,” ere the very same Guelphic 
party which had exiled him from Flo- 
rence, deprived him of his property, 
and sentenced him to be burnt alive, 


decreed that his poem should be 
publicly read in all the churches, 
and commented upon in the same 
manner as the Bible. His portrait, 
the work of Domenico di Michelino, 
a disciple of Angelico da Fiesole, 
had a place assigned to it for ever 
in the cathedral of his beloved 
Florence; throughout Italy the poem 
was read as a devotional exercise on 
holy-days; and the simple title of 
Commedia, the only one given to it 
by Dante, received the addition of 
Divina. No sooner had it appeared 
than a crowd of commentators were 
at work upon it, settling on its 
pages as did the plague of locusts 
on the plains of Egypt. It was 
treated as though it had been a 
second Apocalypse ; all sorts of dif- 
fering meanings were attached to it; 
even the most obvious allusions to 
cotemporary events were imagined 
to contain some secondary and 
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mysterious signification ; and thus 
counsel was darkened .by words 
without knowledge... Even | the 
most intimate friends and disciples 
of Dante gave it out that the poem 
was above human comprehension, 
and that theauthorintendedthatso it 
should be. . Meanwhile, all. who 
had any pretensions .to intelligence 
studied it assiduously, and. he who 
had not read it was accounted a 
man of no. understanding, Hwomo 
senza, ragione e bestiale. How is 
it, then, it. will be asked, that 
notwithstanding the deep and 
wonderful impression produced. by 
Dante’s. work, notwithstanding its 
popularity and the triumph which 
it achieved throughout Italy, none 
of the results followed which it had 
been the aim of the poet to bring 
about? Signor Giudici replies to 
the. inquiry by reminding us that 
almost immediately after. Dante's 
death the Guelphic principle struck 
root. deeper than ever amongst 
the Italian people. And though 
the idea contained in the poem 
could not. but enlighten the minds 
of the Ghibellines, still the effect 
was but as that of a flash of light- 
ning, which only serves to: render 
more palpable the darkness which 
for one moment it illumes.. -While, 
however, the poem was sterile as 
to its effects, the extraordinary 
genius.of the poet: conquered the 
eourse of events, and rendered him 
the favourite author of both Guelphs 
and Ghibellines, and the pride ‘of 
the whole nation ; but the worship 
which was. paid: him slackened 
when Italy fell into. the profound 
stupor which not only deprived her 
of on glorious dreams But almost 
extinguished her life. : Then it was 
that, all political studies being in- 
terdicted, the Divina Commedia was 
studied merely for its rhetoric and 
its grammatical elegancies, and as 
a subject of debate for a circle of 
savants. - But hardly had the nation 
again. begun to give signs of life, 
when the poet was once more re- 
garded as the regenerator of the 
Italian people. Perhaps, says 
Signor Giudici, the time is not far 
distant, unless hope deceives me, 
when the great idea contained in 
this poem will be the means of 
restoring Italy, and here, in Flo- 
rence, in this beautiful city, a 
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grateful people will raise to him a 
temple to which, from every part 
of the Peninsula, his worshippers 
will flock to offer vows to their 
regenerator. 

Into Signor Giudici’s commentary 
upon the Commedia we have not 
space to enter at any great length. 

he principle he has followed is to 
read it by the light of Dante’s life, 
by the history of the times, and the 
love which the poet bore towards his 
country. All fanciful explanations 
he puts on one side, and where the 
primary signification is plain, does 
not seek to give it another and a 
mysterious meaning. Throughout 
his comments he ever seeks to bear 
in mind Dante’s explanation of the 
subject and plan, as given in his 
letter to Can Grande. Keeping this 
clue firmly in his hand, he proceeds 
through the labyrinth of the poem. 
His theory is, that the Dante of 
the Commedia typifies humanity 
redeemed by the blood of Christ, 
believing in the revelation, and 
obedient to the laws of Christ. 
Looking at the poem from another 

int of view, he considers that 
te is intended to be the symbol 

of the Italian race, which has strayed 
from the right path, and is wandering 
in a wood of barbarism—or, in other 
words, of a corrupt democracy— 
whence it is attempting to free itself, 
and to attain to a state of rest and 
ace, by means of two guides— 
irgil, who represents human rea- 
son; and Beatrice, who typifies 
Divine revelation, and by whom it is 
at last awakened to a knowledge of 
its true condition, and of the remedy 
whereby it may become regenerate. 
Moreover, the poem contains a pic- 
ture of the vicissitudes through 
which the Church had passed, and 
the state to which she had been re- 
duced by the machinations of wicked 
men. After having dwelt upon her 
miseries and sin, the poet, bursting 
forth in inspired strains, announces 
the advent of a Messiah who shall 
destroy all her enemies, make her 
blush over her degradation, raise her 
from her servitude, purify her by 
nitence, and restore her again to 
er Lord. Such then, in Signor 
Giudici’s opinion, is the scope of 
Dante’s poem—such the mission 
with which he had been charged by 
the Apostie in those solemn words— 
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E tu figliuol, che per lo mortal pondo 
‘Ancor git tornerai, apri la bocca, 
E non asconder quel ch’io non ascondo. 
But there are yet other mean- 
ings contained in this wonderful 
m. It is the spirit of the times 
incarnated—the learning, the philo- 
sophy of ages united in one divine 
song of sublimest harmony. In it 
we see the progress of the world up 
to the period at which it was written. 
With his eagle eye, and through 
the divine intuition of genius, Dante 
pierced the meaning of the ‘ open 
secret’ which was hidden from all 
around him. He fixed his gaze on 
but one thing, indeed—the contest 
between good and evil; but that 
one thing comprehends all others. 
In the ecclesiastical idea he saw 
that the germ of all good and evil 
lies; on it depends the fate of * 
Christianity. In the imperial and 
Papal power he beheld two active 
principles ; in the democratic, a 
passive principle which, being with- 
out a full and exact consciousness 
of its own nature and duties, is 
always in a position to receive an 
impulse from whichever side is 
strongest ; and therefore it becomes 
by turns the instrument and the 
victim of evil. And as the religious 
element is stronger than either of 
the other for g or for evil, Dante 


-was led to conclude that if it could 


be —* peace would be restored 
to Italy, and the people placed in 
the right way to become once more 
a nation. 

As regards the form which Dante 
gave to his poem, we need scarcely 
say that he chose it as being in 
accordance with the Italian mind; 
a form which had become sancti- 
fied in a certain degree on account 
of its being so frequently used by 
the fathers of the Church. During 
the poet’s lifetime the Florentines 
had assisted at a representation of 
the Inferno, the Purgatorio, and 
the Paradiso, thus Dante not only 
selected the form as the one most 
in harmony with the spirit of the 
time, but he chose the subject from 
materials which lay close at hand; 
and it being just at that period that 
hosts of pilgrims were flocking to 
Rome for the jubilee, Dante in 
like manner undertook a pilgrimage 
to the unseen world, in order to 
make known to men the past, pre- 
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sent, and future destinies of the 
human race. 

After having explained his views 
as to the scope and meaning of 
the whole poem, Signor Giudici 
gives us some admirable observa- 
tions on its several portions, and 
we greatly regret that we have 
not space for an example of his 
criticism. 

We have now fulfilled our pro- 
mise, and carried our readers to 
the era at which the Italian lan- 
guage received its full development. 
Henceforth a crowd of distinguished 
names arise to illustrate its litera- 
ture, names which are too familiar 
to render it necessary that we 
should recount them here. But 
before taking leave of our subject 
altogether, we would once again 
cast a glance upon Dante’s birth- 
lace, and on the efforts which 
oon been made of late by. its 
citizens to do him honour. Even 
in the time of Boccaccio, great had 
been the desire of the Florentines 
to have the remains of Dante trans- 
ferred to Florence, and in the time 
of Leo X. they repeated the re- 
quest ; whilst Michael Angelo wrote 
aletter to the Pope in which he 
besought him to permit him to 
raise a monument worthy of the 
Divine Poet in the place of his 
birth. But it seemed good to his 
Holiness that Dante should ever 
rest on Ravenna, that city already 
80 rich in the relics of martyrs, and 
the sepulchre of so many emperors 
and illustrious men. nee more, 
after the lapse of so many years, 
the citizens of Florence have been 
busying themselves to do honour to 
him who is the glory of their nation, 
not only by raising a monument to 
his memory, but by re-establishing 
the chair founded for the study of 
his poem. Looking forward to the 
results which an enlightened study 
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of the Commedia may produce, 
Signor Giudici says :— 

Here in this glorious land, where 
everything recals a remembrance, every 
monument testifies of some deed of 
greatness ; here, in this city, the centre 
of letters throughout the Peninsula ; 
where, from the most remote regions of 
the world, thousands of strangers have 
congregated to admire her magnificence 
and beauty, —the institution of a school 
where a knowledge of the times in 
which the poet lived, illustrated by his 
poem, would be dispensed, would be an 
event which would form an era in the 
annals of the literature of the nine- 
teenth century to be only equalled by the 
triumph won by science in the creation 
of a chair to the illustrious Galileo. 

The feelings of love and reverence 
for Dante which still exist in the 
breast of some of his countrymen, 
have never found, however, more 
noble and fitting expression than in 
the verses written by Giacomo Leo- 
pardi—on whose lips, it has been 
said, have died the accents of Dante 
-—when it was contemplated to raise 
the monument to which we have 
referred. With Leopardi closes an 
epoch glorious in the annals of Ita- 
lian literature: and with his name, 
Signor Giudici concludes his history. 
In his last lecture the author tells 
us why he has not brought down 
his work to the period in which we 
live, and gives a résumé of the 
oe he..has endeavoured to 
advocate. Whilst mourning over 
the wretched state in which his 
country has been so long plunged, 
he expresses his hope and belief 
that the time will come when it will 
please God again to bid Ital 
arise. Then art, regenerated wit 
her, will once more spread her 
wings, and taking a higher flight 
than she has ever done before, will 
build up glorious monuments equal 
to, if not surpassing, any that were 
raised in days gone by. 

A. R. B. 





THE STEADFAST LADYE. 


I 


* MUSK and boune, Ladye ! 
Ladye, busk and boune! 
For here comes a braw gallant 
Riding through the toune : 
Riding through the toune, Ladye, 
Clad all in cramoisie, 
With thy colours in his barret-cap, 
For he comes a-wooing thee !’ 


II. 


* Now nay, now nay, good nourrice, 

Now nay, this must not be; 

I hae plighted troth wi’ Jamie 
Under the trysting-tree ; 

I hae plighted troth wi’ Jamie, 
When we twa were alane, 

And maiden will I gang for aye, 
Till Jamie be my ain.’ 


Ill. 
* Young Jamie’s but a laird’s son, 
A simple lad is he, 
And this is great Earl Dowglas, 
Lord o’ the West countree. 
O! grant me this, my dear-lo’ed bairn, 


Ere I lay down to dee, 
I may see ye wear the crownet fair 
O’ all the West countree.’ 


IV. 


‘ Full costly is the crownet 

That’s bought with meikle care, 

I'd liefer hae the red, red rose 
That glints amid my hair: 

"Twas Jamie pulled the red, red rose 
To deck my tresses fair, 

The red, red rose he gaed to me :— 
What can I want for mair ? 


v. 
‘ Gae tell, gae tell Earl Dowglas, 


As he rides on sae braw, 

He cannot hae my heart and hand, 
I’se gi’en them baith awa. 

Then hie ye to yon bonny brae, 
Where Jamie stays for me, 

And bid him meet his ain true love 
Under the trysting-tree.’ 


Mrs, F, P. Fettows. 
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. HAT is that. man doing, 

Auntie? said an inquisitive 
little boy in his town-walk, as he 
pointed to one who was poring over 
a microscope, at a window. 

* Oh fie !—don’t point.’ 

‘ But what is he doing?’ 

‘ Wearing out his eyes, my dear.’ 
* What is he wearing out his eyes 
for ?” 

‘In trying to see something that 
he can’t see without spoiling them, 
and nobody else wants to see.’ 

‘But I do want to see,’ replied 
the infant philosopher, as the micro- 
— raised his intellectual head 
and ample brow; ‘and he don’t 
look like a man who'd wear out his 
eyes for nothing; and I'll ask papa 
all about it.’ 

And he did ask papa, and papa 
told him as much as he could about 
it; and the boy laid out his first 
money on a microscope and became 
an observer; but whether he or his 
observations be known to you, dear 
reader, who can tell? 

And what improvements have 
been made in that searching instru- 
ment since the information acquired 
by means of his imperfect one in- 
duced Leuwenhoeck not only to 

uestion the discovery of the great 

arvey, but to communicate to the 
Royal Society a memoir contradict- 
ing his opinion, and asserting that 
the passage of the blood from the 
arteries to the veins was not im- 
mediate! A better microscope, 
however, soon made the Dutch 
micrographer retract his contradic- 
tion, and clearly demonstrate the 
continuity of the arteries and veins. 
Nay, he went farther, and refused 
to admit that any division between 
the arterial and venous capillaries 
exists ; for, said he, it is impossible 
to determine where arteries termi- 
nate. That these last conclusions 
of the acute microscopist are nearly 
correct, the latest investigations 
prove; for though, in the well- 
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known instance of a frog’s foot, the 
microscope shows the transit of the 
blood from arteries to veins, the 
nature of the network of the minute 
capillary vessels through which the 
communication is effected is far 
from being well understood: though 
the capillaries themselves are re- 
cognised as an intermediate systema 
of vessels, differing from proper 
arteries and veins in their unifor- 
mity of calibre, which bears a ratio 
to the size of the blood-dises. 

But it is within the last twenty 
years that, notwithstanding the 

ardonable false prophecies of 
Biot and Wollaston, the compound 
microscope would never rival the 
simple instrument, and that the en- 
deavour to achromatize its object- 
glasses was hopeless, that the com- 
und microscope has been so 
argely Sananealt Now nothing is 
too small or too large for it, from 
an infusorial organism to an ele- 
phant’s tooth, as Ehrenberg and our 
own Owenf have proved. 

Before we enter upon the con- 
sideration of the highly interesting 
book whose title heads this imper- 
fect paper, it may be thought not 
out of place if we endeavour to give 
the uninitiated some notion of the 
use and progress of the microscope. 
The late lamented Dr. Buckland was 
wont to say that we gave people 
credit for knowing too much; and 
there is many a member of both 
houses of parliament who would not 
be quite ready with a reply if sud- 
ddaly asked—what is the difference 
between a simple and a compound 
microscope ? 

A simple microscope is neither 
more nor less than a lens, con- 
structed of one or two glasses. 
With this instrument the observer 
looks directly at the object which 
he wishes to examine, and what he 
sees is the object itself. 

A compound microscope is a com- 
bination of two lenses, one of which 





* The Rambles of a Naturalist on the Coasts of France, Spain, and Sicily. 
By A. De Quatrefages, Member of the Institute, Professor of Ethnology at the 
Museum of Natural History at the Jardin des Plantes, etc. etc. Translated (with 
the Author’s sanction and cooperation) by E. C. Otté, Honorary Member of the 


Literary and Philosophical Society of St. Andrew’s. 


Longman and Co, 1857. 


2 vols. 8vo. London: 


+ Odontography. 
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—the object-glass, as it is termed— 
serves to produce in the body of the 
instrument an image which is re- 
ceived by the other lens, called the 
eye-piece, which transmits the image 
tothe eye. In using this instrument 
the observer cannot be said, properly 
speaking, to look at the object itself, 
but at the image of that object. 

Every magnifying glass is, in 
truth, a simple microscope; and 
there is reason for thinking that 
such microscopes were known to the 
ancients. To say nothing of the 
burning glasses declared to have 
been brought to bear by Archimedes 
upon the fleet of Marcellus, and 
which, whether concave mirrors or 
convex glasses, showed a knowledge 
of the principles on which such 
glasses (which are magnifiers) are 
constructed, let us examine together 
the exquisite engraving on a small 
ancient gem. You have a good eye, 
but the more delicate parts of the 
workmanship are lost on it without 
artificial aid. Now, take the plano- 
convex glass. Observe how the 
microscopical details come out. If 
your eye require such help before 
you can see the minute handiwork 
that is carried so high, surely the 
eye of the gifted and patient en- 
graver must also have required 
some such aid. What this was we 
do not venture to pronounce. It 
may have been a simple hollow 
glass sphere, filled with water, such 
as Seneca used to read small or in- 
distinct written characters, and such 
as are still occasionally sold in our 
streets with a beetle behind it— 
Diamond for choice—to tempt the 
unsophisticated passenger. 

That barnacles—spectacles rest- 
ing on the nose, without the aid of 
side-pieces to fix them on the head 
—or spectacles, properly so called, 
were known to the ancients, may 
well be doubted; the conjecture 
that they were so known rests on 
no sure foundation. Whether, in 
later times, spectacles were invented 
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by the monk of Pisa,* may be 
doubted. He may have made them ; 
but it is impossible to read the 
works of Roger Baeon without 
coming to the conclusion that he 
knew the principles on which mag- 
nifying glasses are formed many 
years before the date given to Spina. 
Whenever or however invented, a 
long time elapsed before spectacles 
or barnacles became common. We 
see the latter represented in old 
pictures—in the celebrated but mis- 
named work of Quintin Maisys, for 
instance: misnamed, for ‘ Misers’ 
don’t wear jewels in their caps, nor 
keeprare and expensive parrakeets— 
no; the name of the picture should 
be, ‘The Money-changers.’ But 
though we have ‘the lean and slip- 
pered pantaloon’ in the ‘ Sixth age,’ 
With spectacles on nose and pouch on 
side, 

neither spectacles nor barnacles 
were in common use till long after- 
ward; or we should not have had 
the worthy Pepys straining his poor 
waning eyes through his ‘ tube.’ + 
Magnifying spectacles are simple 
microseopes ; and there can be no 
doubt that soon after the invention 
of those valuable assistants, lenses, 
properly so called, were fabricated, 
and attempts to increase their power 
made. All the early micrographers 
used simple lenses—Leuwenhoeck, 
Malpighi, Swammerdam, and the 
Maestricht advocate,} who deserted 
that jealous mistress, the Law, for 
eharming divine philosophy. Their 
valuable discoveries were made with 
simple lenses, frequently of their 
own fabric. With such a simple 
instrument did Lyonnet pursue his 
patient and marvellous anatomy of 
the caterpillar of the Goat Moth,$ 
and detect the 4061 muscles of that 
insect, while he illustrated his Ziraité 
anatomique de la Chenille du Saule 
by the eighteen plates engraved by 
himself. Most justly does the great 
French comparative anatomist and 
physiologist characterize this ad- 


* Alexander Spina ; about 1299 or 1300. 
+ ‘At the Office all the afternoon till night, being mightily pleased with a trial 
I have made of the use of a tube-spectacall of paper, tried with my right eye.’— 


Diary, vol. iv. p. 496. 


‘After dinner to the Office, Mr. Gibson and I to examine my letter to the 
Duke of York, which to my great joy, I did very well by my paper tube, without 


pain in my eyes.’—Jbid, p. 502. 


+ Lyonnet. 


§ Cossus ligniperda, whose caterpillar feeds on the wood of the willow. 
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mirable work as the chef d’euvre of 
anatomy and engraving.* 

But the difficulties encountered 
in the fabrication of the small lenses 
necessary for such minute and ac- 
curate observation, soon drove ob- 
servers to seek some substitute for 
them. Pure water, sulphuric acid, 
castor oil, Canada balsam, turpen- 
tine, and several varnishes were 
tried ; and by suffering a very small 
drop to fall upon an opening cut in 
a metallic plate, the liquid, if dex- 
terously dropped, assumed a some- 
what spherical form, and, for a time 
at least, did duty as a lens. 

It was in 1665, when John 
Milton’s Chief of men, who had 
wielded the power of England with 
a firm and vigorous hand, strongly 
contrasted with the royal but feeble 
fingers which, previously and sub- 
eer endeavoured to direct 
it, had gone to his account, and just 
after the rupture of the close union 
which had endured almost without 
interruption for nearly seventy years 
between England and Holland, that 
a Dutch youth of eighteen, holding 
a glass thread in the flame of a 
eandle, perceived that the melted 
extremity assumed a spherical form. 
The intelligent lad instantly seized 
on the happy accident. He had 
seen Leuwenhoeck manufacture 
lenses such as they were, went on 
burning his glass threads, and at- 
tempted to place his little spheres 
between two pieces of lead, through 
which he made an aperture with a 
pin’s point. Placing a hair before 
this simply constructed instrument, 
he found to his great joy that he 
was the maker and possessor of a 
eapital microscope for those times, 
and he secured to the micrographers 
of the day what they had so lon 
sought.{ They often employe 
Hartsoeker’s method; and Le Baillif, 
among others, enjoyed, for a long 
period, a great reputation for his 
skill in arranging such glasses. 
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But all these lenses presented 
great inconveniences: they fatigued 
the eye, the field of view was very 
limited, and the magnifying power 
not very great. 

In 1813 Sir David Brewster sug- 
gested the use of diamonds as simple 
microscopes. Pritchard of London, 
and Chevalier and Oberhaiiser of 
Paris, attempted to carry the sug- 
gestion into effect, and actually 
constructed several lenses of pre- 
cious stones; but the results fell 
short of the expectations, and the 
use of such costly materials was 
abandoned. 

Opticians then turned to an idea 
which had been thrown out, but 
which was left for Wollaston to de- 
velop; and in 1829, Chevalier, fol- 
lowing out the principle of our 
great modern philosopher, con- 
structed his ‘doublet;’ and this 
gives the observer all the advan- 
tages that can be obtained, so far as 
we can at present see, from a simple 
microscope.§ 

The progress of the compound 
microscope was much less gradual. 
Those who attribute the invention 
of it to the ‘ Tuscan artist,’ though 
he is better known as the construc- 
tor of the tube for reading the stars 
which bears his name, are probably 
not far wrong, though much is to 
be said for the claims of the Dutch 
alchemist, Drebbel. Galileo pre- 
sents a sad confirmation of the 
saying, that wisdom brings sorrow. 
He was rewarded for his great 
astronomical discoveries by the per- 
secution of Priests, who blasphe- 
mously punished the noblest of 
God’s works in the name of God. 

Whoever invented the compound 
microscope, it appears to have been, 
at first, a sort of telescope some six 
feet in length, with a diameter 
sometimes of six or seven inches. 
But though it’was modified by dif- 
ferent experimentalists, it was so 
imperfect that it seems to have been 


* Strauss Durckheim has rivalled this wonderful piece of patience and accuracy 
in his anatomy of the Common Chafer, Melolontha vulgaris. 
+ Hartsoeker. 


+ Hartsoeker was born in 1647, and died in 1725, 
disputed, and some have ascribed it, perhaps justly, to our Hooke. 
have claims ; but this is no place for controversy. 


His discovery has beer 
Both may 


§ The instrument consists of a compound lens of two plano-convex glasses, 
separated by a diaphragm, and whose plane sides are both directed toward the 
object. The lens is supported by a small solidly-fixed beam, whose horizontal arm 
may be turned in every direction above the object. 
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looked on, for the most part, as an 
ingenious but far from useful toy 
by observers, who continued to con- 
tent themselves with the simple 
microscope. 

In this unsatisfactory condition 
the compound microscope continued 
till a comparatively recent date. 
Its greatest defect was the produc- 
tion of confused images, whose out- 
lines were marked with coloured 
fringes ; and, as this annoyance was 
held to depend on the nature of 
light, it was, fora long time, deemed 
irremediable. 

But inquiring minds have not 
much faith in impossibilities. An 
attentive study of the eye led to 
the method of making magnifying 
a achromatic; and, in 1757, 

ollond turned out poets achro- 
matic telescopes. It now seemed 
‘to the general’ that the same 
principle had only to be applied to 
microscopes to produce the same 
effect: but no. The difficulty in- 
creases in proportion to the small- 
ness of the glasses; and Dollond, 
who was sufliciently energetic, 
showed no sign of making the at- 
tempt in that direction, for his 
microscopes remained chromatic. 

The present century, however, 
saw the dawning of clear, colourless 
light in the microscopic lens ; and, 
in 1816, Frauenhofer of Munich 
waved his victorious scientific ban- 
ner over a tolerably perfect micro- 
scope, which, however, possessed 
only a low magnifying power. In 
1824 Selligue exhibited an achro- 
matic microscope made, after his 
own plan, by Vincent and C. Che- 
valier, at a meeting of the Academy 
of Sciences in Paris. From that 
moment, the vis inertia seemed to 
be overcome, and rapid progress 
commenced. The instruments of 
the Chevaliers in 1825, and of 
Amici in 1827, were far superior to 
those of their predecessors ; and we 
well remember the admiration 
which that of the Modenese Pro- 
fessor of Physic excited. Admirable 
as it was, however, it was excelled 
in 1834 by C. Chevalier. 
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Oberhaiiser and Trécourt de- 
vised, about this time, their platine 
@ tourbillon; nor did they not 
improve their lenses. In science 
and art, as in everything else, there 
is nothing like a little wholesome 
competition; and great was the 
benefit that science derived from 
the systematic rivalry which en- 
sued between Oberhaiiser and Tré- 
court and the Chevaliers. Then 
came Dujardin bringing with him 
his vivid illuminating apparatus ; 
Oberhaiiser exhibited an improved 
instrument under the somewhat 
ambitious name of his microscope 
pancratique; the Nachets brought 
out several ingenious accessories to 
their special movement ; and the 
continental impulse spread far and 
wide. With us the best makers 
of compound microscopes, at pre- 
sent, are considered to be Smith and 
Beck, Powell and Pillischer. But 
Joseph Jackson Lister who, some 
seven-and-twenty years ago, laid 
down* the principle on which the 
best compound microscopes have 
been since made, must not be for- 
gotten. 

Neither should it be forgotten 
that to give the image with distinct- 
ness is the greatest quality that a 
compound microscope can possess. 
It is the one thing needful. The 
observer ought to be able to see, 
at least as clearly in his instrument 
as he sees any ordinary object on 
his table at the normal distance of 
his unaided vision. High magni- 
fying powers are very seducing ; 
but there are limits to all things. 
The best workmen of the present 
time can give a clear, well-defined, 
and, consequently, well lighted 
image, up to 400 or 500 linear 
diameters.t When that limit is 
passed the outlines of the image 
are less clearly defined, and it 
begins to grow more and more con- 
fused as the limit is exceeded. 
True it is that with a sufliciently 
strong light we may exceed a 
thousand diameters; that is, we 
may apparently enlarge the surfaceof 
the object a million of times. When 


* In Phil. Trans., vol. 120, p. 187.—‘On some properties in achromatic 
object-glasses applicable to the improvement of the microscope.’ 

+ ‘The magnifying power of a microscope or lens is estimated by diameters. 
To obtain the magnification of the entire surface, we must square the given 


number; thus a 


ifying power of 450 diameters will in reality enlarge the 


object 202,500 times.’—(Appendix, vol. i, p. 296.) 
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this ambitious point is determined 
on, great solidity in the mounting 
of the instrument, and as great 
facility in working it, are absolutely 
necessary to produce the desired 
result. If any of our patient readers 
wish to carry their enquiries further 
let them turn to the manual of M. 
Dujardin, M. Chevalier’s treatise 
Des Microscopes et leur usage, and 
Mr. Quekett’s valuable Practical 
Treatise on the use of the Micro- 
scope. 

‘All very well, but Cui Lono ? 

Good Mr. Cui bono will you 
never lie decently in your grave, 
but be always, vampire-like, coming 
to life again to scare the public 
benefactor who devotes himself to 
the study of science instead of the 
multiplication of ingots? We shall 
have something to say to your 
spectre-ship presently; and shall 
here merely observe that i 
ever the more mysterious secrets 
of our nature should be unveiled, 
the veil will, in all probability, be 
lifted by the microscope. The 
minute organisms with which it 
can deal are, most of them, so trans- 
parent that all their natural func- 
tions in full activity are laid bare 
before the observer. You have 
only to dip a drinking glass into 
the nearest rich ditch or puddle, 
especially in summer, and submit 
your ‘Unexpected Neighbours’* to 
the scrutiny of your optic glass, 
and you will be made acquainted 
with all their secrets. 

And if these living miracles swarm 
in streams, ditches, and puddles, 
think of the apocalypse offered b 
Les Delices des Yeux et de Vesprit 

ue la mer renferme.. Good old 
norr! who bringest back our 
childhood and the delight with 
which we gazed on the brilliant 
French and German title-pages, 
illuminated with coral and pearl, 
silver and gold, not without infant 
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Neptunes triumphantly bearing the 
then scarce ‘ Watering Pot’t or the 
earl oyster;{ young Tritons blow- 
ing conchs, and Indian boys huggin 
and supporting ‘ High Admira 3,6 
and rarities scattered on the yellow 
sands, fit introduction to the bright- 
ly coloured ‘ Coquillages’ — ‘ Mu- 
scheln und andere Geschoepffe 
welche im meer gefunden werden,’ 
depicted in his six volumes. When 
they were published the rich exuvie 
were alone sought, and they were 
to the collectors of that day shells, 
agen indeed, but nothing more. 
We are not, now, content with 
skeletons however beautiful; and 
we call in the aid of the mp 
to examine the organization of the 
animals, which are protected or 
supported by them, in their habits 
as they live. 

We have our Gosse; and our 
Lewes, he who knows how to draw 
each change of many coloured life, 
from a heaven-born philosopher to 
a sea-anemone.|| Our lively neigh- 
bours, and gallant, and, we hope, 
steadfast allies—for, after all the 
bluster and gasconade of certain 
self-seekers, civil and ae on a 
late atrocious occasion, we believe 
that they are steadfast, for the pre- 
sent, at least—have their Quatre- 
fages; and two most instructive 
and entertaining volumes, the fruit 
of his researches on the coast of 
France, Spain, and Sicily, has he 
written. is book has been trans- 
lated, with the author’s sanction 
and co-operation, by Mr. E. C. Otté, 
and wellhes the translator performed 
his task. The work, lke many 
others of merit, made its appearance 
in a periodical, and the author has 
reprinted, with several modifica» 
tions, the articles which he wrote 
forthe Revue des Deux Mondes; with 
the laudable purpose of placing 
Zoology in a more favourable light. 
Beautiful Zoology, who, too often, 


* See a lively and interesting paper with this title in Dickens's Household 
Words for the 6th February, 1858. 
+ Aspergillum. 


+ Meleagrina margaritifera, Lam. 


Mytilus margaritiferus, Linn. 


§ Conus ammiralis summus. 
|| See Sea-side Studies at Ilfracombe, Tenby, The Scilly Isles, and Jersey, 
dedicated ‘To our Great Anatomist, Richard Owen,’ a book wherein sound and 


recondite information is made as amusing as a fairy tale. 


This well-written and 


well-illustrated work by George Henry Lewes, Author of The Life of Goethe, 


Biographical History of Philosophy, ete., is a charming sea-side companion. 


8vo. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 1858, 
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findest thy votaries poor at first 
and leavest them so; why art thou, 
of all the sciences, most neglected P 
Everybody is fond of Natural His- 
tory, from the child to the octo- 
genarian. We have our Zoological 
Garden and Museums. Every work, 
especially every popular work on 
the subject, is read with avidity ; 
and yet, somehow or other, instead 
of being regarded as the highest— 
conversant as zoology should be and 
is with high physiological facts— 
facts which may lead to the dis- 
eovery of the origin of life and 
thought—the zoologist is too often 
looked down upon as the lowest in 
the scientific scale. With a Cuvier 
as its former head in France, and 
an Owen as its present head in Eng- 
land, let us hope that this oppro- 
brium, of which men ought to be 
ashamed, will cease. 

M. A. de Quatrefages thought that 
the best means of bringing the edu- 
cated classes to adopt more correct 
ideas on thissubject, was to leave zoo- 
logy to defend itself, by showing the 
great truths which it has already 
discovered, and the numerous facts 
which it embraces; by indicating 


the problems of general physiology 
which it has solved, and the pro- 
found questionsof natural philosophy 
upon which no other science can 


so well enter. By this course, he 
hoped to bring over to the ranks of 
its defenders a phalanx of in- 
tellectual supporters ; and he thinks 
—not without foundation for the 
thought in ovr opinion—that his 
hopes were not unfounded.—(p. viii.) 

And first, for our constantly re- 
vivifying friend Cui Bono, whose 
brains have long been out, but who 
will not die : 


Many utilitarians, while they admit 
the interest which is awakened by this 
order of facts and ideas, inquire Cui 
donot This discouraging question, 
which was formerly addressed to all 
sciences, is now limited to zoology. It 
is admitted that mathematics are of 
some use; physics and chemistry have 
long since given proof of their utility, 
by the deduction of practical facts from 
abstruse theories. The cultivation of 
fruits, and the sale of flowers, by giving 
a profitable occupation to thousands of 
persons, have popularised the study of 
botany, that elder sister of the other 
natural sciences, which, perhaps, owes 
its first popularity to its early associa- 
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tion with medicine: while mineralogy 
and geology, after having been long 
studied in consideration of the light 
which they might throw upon the 
practical working of mines, have, of 
late, been also applied to agriculture.— 
(p. viii.) 

There is too much truth in what 
follows : 

It is only within the last few years 
that zoology has been directly applied 
to any objects capable of yielding a pro- 
fitable return. The light which this 
science was able to throw on the 
phenomena of life, was not sufficient 
to attach to it the attention of the 
general public, who number among their 
body men of distinguished eminence in 
special departments, but who too often 
do not esteem any science but the one 
to which they are exclusively devoted. 
Many of our most distinguished savants 
are often as blind as the most illiterate 
of their fellow-citizens, to the direct ap- 
plications of any department of know- 
ledge of which they are themselves 
ignorant, Thus, for example, they can- 
not comprehend that the breeding of 
agricultural stock, and the cultivation 
of domestic animals—two most impor- 
tant problems, regarding which our 
knowledge has hitherto been empirical— 
are only definitely based upon the 
science of zoology.—(p. ix.) 


Now, as our author truly ob- 
serves, zoology has not been behind- 
hand in satisfying the practical re- 
quirements of the age. Both here; 
and on the continent, pisciculture— 
founded on experiments in artificial 
fecundation, which have shown that 
the waters may be made to yield 
as rich a harvest as the land,—is 
fast becoming established as an in- 
dustrial art. Nor is this art con- 
fined to fish: it extends to all the 
aquatic animals which are useful to 
man: 

Thus, for instance, M. Coste has ac- 
climatised river fish in a pond at the 
Collége de France. MM. Géhin and 
Rémy have restocked several rivers 
from which the fish had long disappeared. 
M. Millet has this year thrown into the 
Lévritre more than two thousand trout 
of a year’s growth, weighing collectively 
450 pounds, and all of them the produce 
of one well-managed fish-preserve. The 
artificial rearing of leeches at Bourdeaux, 
has for years been a source of wealth to 
the proprietors ; and owing to the exer- 
tions of these and other enterprising 
men, France will soon cease to be de- 
pendent on foreigners for these useful 
Annelids, The town of La Rochelle 
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reservoirs for the breeding of 
shrimps and oysters, where the former 
are sheltered from the mud which would 
destroy them, and where the latter ac- 
quire from their first appearance the 
green colour which characterises the 
celebrated Marennes oysters. We may 
next refer to the artificial oyster beds, 
which are readily constructed, and might, 
indeed, be planned on the model of the 
mussel beds of Esnandes. Nor must we 
pass over in silence theintroduction into 
Europe of new species of domestic 
animals—a subject to which the Société 
Wacclimation is especially devoted. 
Next there is the artificial fattening of 
stock, and the extraction of fatty mat- 
ters, the first suggestion of which is due 
to zoologists ; and, lastly, wemustremind 
our readers of the immense development 
which the various artificial means of 
rearing animals will probably attain in 
the course of time. With such considera- 
tions before us, it surely can no longer be 
asked of zoology, Cui bono —(p. xi.) 


Thus much for utilitarianism ; 
but, after all, there is something in 
the world besides utility : 


Man, if he were a mere material or- 
ganism, only a little superior to the 
inert bodies in nature, would still owe 
some debt of gratitude to Zoology. 
Man, however, combines with his 
material nature, an intelligence and a 
soul. Every man worthy of the name 
has intellectual and moral wants as 
imperative as his physical necessities ; 
and we may unhesitatingly venture to 
assert that no science satisfies in so 
high a degree as Zovlogy the noble 
instincts which constitute the human 
species a kingdom apart in the realm 
of nature.—(p. xi.) 

Before M. de Quatrefages pro- 
ceeded to the sea coast, he had, in 
the spring of 1841, and in his search 
for some of the inferior forms of 
animal life which occur in the envi- 
rons of Paris, as they do every- 
where—in towns, near towns, and in 
the country—explored the ponds of 
Plessis, Piquet and Meudon, the 
stagnant pools around Vincennes, 
the basins in the gardens of Ver- 
sailles, and even the ditches along 
the high roads. What he was taken 
for, when on these excursions, he 
does not tell us. We hope that he 


Ditch Water illustrated by the Microscope. 
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was looked upon with a more dis- 
criminating eye, than fell on one of 
his gifted Anglican brother col- 
lectors, who was characterized by a 
stalwart labourer as a poor mad 
soul that went fishing for shrimps 
in fresh water, but was ‘ harmless, 
Sir, quite harmless.’ 

Our French explorer soon had 
his table covered with vessels con- 
taining the ditch water which was 
the cosmos of the minute organisms 
invisible to the naked eye, that 
lived and moved and had their 
being, in the retreats which the 
roots of the aquatic vegetables, a 
subaqueous forest to them, afforded. 
There was Rotifer with a body 
composed of rings, fitting into one 
another like the tubes of a telescope, 
and with its two wheel-like organs 
at its anterior extremity. Singular 
isits lot. It really lives in water 
only, and yet it is found in the 
moss on the house-tops, dying each 
time the sun dries up the place of 
its abode. A shower is its elixir 
vite: and thus in sunshine and 
shower, is past its really short, but 
often long enduring existence; for 
several years have been known to 
pass before the eighteen days of ac- 
tive life, which nature has accorded 
to it, are exhausted. There, also, 
was the allied Hydatina, to which, 
also, drought is death; but its ova 
mingled with road dust and borne 
on the wings of the wind far from 
the place of their origin, find some 
drop of water, perhaps in a wheel- 
rut, perhaps by the roadside, as a 
nidus for their development and 
the continuation of the species. 
Beautiful is Hydatina — beauti- 
ful exceedingly—transparent as the 
purest crystal sought by the Cha- 
mounix crystal hunter, so that the 
microscope reveals the inmost re- 
cesses of its organization. There 
was Brachionus, another rotifer, 
with its defensive armour covering, 
on the slightest indication of ap- 
ey danger, its long tail and 
ciliated head with its bristling 
cuirass. There, too, were the dis- 
puted Diatoms,* which are claimed 





* Diatomacee. Some, the Navicule for instance, move slowly, regularly, and, 
as it were, spontaneously. The forms of many are geometrically regular, and their 
flinty shields, transparent as the clearest quartz, are sculptured with such extreme 
delicacy that, as our author observes, every improvement in the microscope reveals 


new and previously unperceived details. 


amanship surpasses it, 


Beautiful as the material is, the work- 
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by the botanist and the zoologist, 
and the claim is still sub judice. 
These organisms incerte sedis are 
not unworthy of the litigation; for 
their most minute siliceous shields 
have resisted all the cataclysms and 
debacles of our globe, more firmly 
than the gigantic Dinosaurs and 
other primeval monsters. And yet 
the point of a needle might crush 
hundreds of them at one touch. 
Think of all the functions of life, 
be it animal or vegetable existence, 
being carried on in this infinitesi- 
mally small space, and then look 
at the rocks and strata of tripoli, 
which their remains have combined 
to form. Then there were the 
bisexual Planarias—with their rami- 
fying digestive apparatus, which an 
alderman might envy, extending 
over the whole body—and myriads 
of infusoria of every form and 
name multiplying by fissiparous re- 
ee ‘so that it may literall 

e said that the son is half of his 
parent, and the grandson the quar- 
ter of his grandsire.’ 


Such studies are highly attractive, 
even when considered on the simple 
grounds of curiosity: this, however, is 
not their only claim upon our attention, 
for they possess another and a far greater 
source of interest. In the higher forms 
of animal life, the size and opacity of 
the organs do not allow of our studying 
the mechanism of their actions and 
functions in the living state: in their 
case we must content ourselves with the 
mere study of their anatomy. In the 
lower animals, on the other hand, we 
are enabled to trace the operations of 
nature, at the very! moment of their 
accomplishment : thus, for instance, in 
the animalcule, we can follow the ali- 
mentary molecule from the very moment 
in which it is swallowed until it is re- 
jected by the animal, after having 
yielded up all its nutritious matter. 

he changes which this molecule under- 
goes in its passage through the animal- 
cule, and the successive action of the 
animal organs and fluids, are all 
displayed before our eyes, so that these 
crystalline organisms seem almost to 
invite science to raise a corner of the 
veil which conceals from us the 
mysteries of that which we term life. — 
(p. 5-) 

Interesting as they are, M. de 
Quatrefages having, for the nonce, 
had a sufliciency of intellectual 
food out of these very small deer, 
though he found that the field of 
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his researches was continuall 

gaining in extent and beauty, le 

this path of inquiry for a time, in 
order to maintain new materials for 
comparison, and investigate the 
larger types of the inferior forms of 
animal life which are to be found 
in infinite variety on the shore of 
the ever-changing, ever-sounding 
sea. So, about the middle of June, 
armed with his dissecting instru- 
ments, a few books, a battery of 
glass bottles and basins, and his Ober- 
haiiser microscope, his study lam 

and some local maps, he betoo 

himself to the group of islands 
situated to the north-west of the 
Bay of St. Michael’s Mount, some- 
what grandiloquently termed the 
Archipelago of Chausey, and set up 
his rest at a farmhouse on Grande- 
lle, which notwithstanding its pom- 

ous name, is about a quarter of a 
eague in length, but of much less 
breadth—an area scarcely equallin 
that of the Jardin des Plantes, an 
very much smaller than the Garden 
of our Zoological Society. 

It is difficult to conceive anything 
more desolate than the appearance of 
certain parts of Chausey, more espe- 
cially the north-west angle at low tide. 
One might fancy that the islands were 
the mere débris of some mountain hurled 

ell-mell into the middle of the ocean. 

locks of every variety of form and 
size are grouped together in a thousand 
different ways, some rising into pyra- 
mids, others graduated and cut into 
irregular tiers of steps, others again 
heaped together into confused masses 
like the ruins of some giant structure ; 
at one place upheaved like colossal 
Druidical stones, at another entangled 
together like the rude materials.of some 
Cyclopean edifice, or else suspended and 
so slightly poised that a breath of air 
seems sufficient to overthrow them. 
The first appearance of this frightful 
picture of chaos leads one to refer the 
disorder to one of those great commo- 
tions of nature which have upheaved 
mountain chains and excavated ocean 
beds. But this conjecture is incorrect ; 
for the slow but incessant action of 
atmospheric agents, joined to the reite- 
rated shock of the waves, has sufficed 
to produce this disarrangement, which, 
moreover, exists only on the surface. 
With a little attention, one may easily 
discover the regular stratification of the 
islands below these powerfully shaken 
blocks, and we may thus the more 
readily explain a phenomenon which is 
of daily recurrence,—(p. 19.) 
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The geological framework of 
= entirely granitic, is due, 
our author thinks, to an ebullition 
of the fluid lava of the great central 
fire. The cooling of the incan- 
descent mass was, in his opinion, 
rapid, and followed by the sudden 
retreat of the fluid masses. Hence 
the intersecting fissures which were 
soon filled with débris that have 
produced the rotten stone which, 
unable to offer any prolonged re- 
sistance to the shock of the waves, 
isolates, by its disintegration, the 
more compact blocks which, not- 
withstanding their enormous weight, 
are often transported by the over- 
whelming force of the sea to con- 
siderable distances. During the 
stay of M. de Quatrefages, a section 
of rock weighing nearly a thousand 
tons was detached from the main 
mass, and hurled to a distance of 
several yards by the action of the 
waves. No hurricane, no great 
storm lent its aid to this Neptunian 
transport, for, when it was effected, 
the fishermen were pursuing their 
daily labours—(p. 20.) 

That the Chausey Islands were 
once not far removed from the 
continent, if they did not form a 

art of it, is far from improbable. 

here is a local tradition that this 
granitic mass once formed the head 
of a dyke of rocks, protecting vast 
morasses and a forest now sub- 
merged; nor have there been want- 
ing those who, relying on ancient 
documents, go so far as to fix the 
date of this catastrophe about the 
year 709. The submarine forests 
which are occasionally uncovered 
in the vicinity of Mount St. Michael 
favour, if they do not confirm, the 
popular belief: 


When a violent tempest breaks upon 
the shore and upheaves the surface, 
these ancient deposits, which are habi- 
tually covered with mud er white sand, 
sometimes come to view. Whenever 
this occurs the fine sands disappear 
beneath a blackish earth, which encloses 
entire trees, ranged in a uniform direc- 
tion, in strata, above one another. The 
various species are easily distinguished ; 
of these the oak, the yew, and the birch, 
are the most common. The trunks of 
these trees seem first to have been 
reduced to a state of mould, and sub- 
sequently, on exposure to the air, to 
have regained consistency of texture, 
and to have acquired a darker shade of 
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colour. The oak especially exhibits the 
hardness and shining black tinge of 
ebony ; and hence it is employed for the 
same purposes and used in the manu- 
facture of ornamental furniture. These 
trees rest upon a soil which appears to 
have been meadow-land. We find 
among them reeds, grasses, ferns, &c. 
All these plants are in their natural 
positions, and have preserved all their 
most delicate parts. The reeds still 
contain a light medullary pith, and the 
roots of the ferns exhibit the delicate 
loose downy hairs with which they are 
covered during vegetation.—(p. 21.) 

Truly we do live in a world of 
changes. Here, where the former 
plants and animals have perished, 
all-pervading life flourishes under a 
different form in a different medium 
—alge for terrestrial plants, fishes 
for flocks, crustaceans and annelids 
for insects and worms. 

The greatest empires can but have 
a history; and this rude corner has 
one. Here, in ancient days, existed 
an abbey, originally independent ; 
but, afterwards, by a decree of 
Richard I., Duke of Normandy, 
tributary to the monastery of St. 
Michael. It was, first, subjected to 
Benedictine rule; but, toward the 
middle of the fourteenth century, 
Philip de Valois bestowed it upon 
the Cordeliers. The registers of the 
Bishop of Coutances, and the tombs 
discovered when a part of Grande- 
Ile was laid down to pasturage some 
years since, prove the numbers of 
the so-called religious community 
to have been very considerable. 
But, if all tales be true, the vera- 
city of the old adage, ‘the nearer 
the church, &c.’ was proved by the 
lives they led. Wreckers were the 
surpassing their ancient Cornis 
neighbours. Not content with the 
casual wrecks from which, princi- 
pally, they derived their revenues, 
they are charged with having 
kindled beacons to lure the unsus- 
pecting mariner to his doom; for 
those who escaped from the maw of 
the sea were soon down among the 
dead men. The women were spared 
by these ecclesiastical Sepoys upon 
certain conditions; but the refractory 
were, with that cruelty which too 
frequently goes hand in hand with 
lust, precipitated into a cavern com- 
municating with the sea, where the 
next tide terminated their troubles 
and existence. Our author was 
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shown, in one corner of the ruins of 
the old fort, a square ditch half 
filled with stones, which he was 
assured had served as the descent 
to these horrible oubliettes. Walls 
and localities where foul deeds have 
been done and suffered, become 
infected with crime and grief. A 
mysterious gloom, ‘a shadow and a 
fear,’ hang over such a spot, and 

Something ails it then: the place is 

cursed, 

It will readily be supposed that super- 
stitious fears have become intimately 
associated with these lugubrious me- 
morials of former times. When the 
ruins are shrouded in night, and when 
a sudden squall from the west throws 
over them the light spray of the waves, 
there is not an inhabitant of Chausey 
who would venture to approach them, 
or who would dare to expose himself to 
the risk of seeing the red flames which 
flicker round the court of the old castle, 
or of hearing the groans which, issuing 
from the sides of the rock, are lost amid 
the crash of the storm.—(p. 23.) 


Those who cherish the Utopian 
notion that all men are born equal 
—a notion which has given rise to 
the manifold crimes committed in 
the sacred name of Liberty—will do 
well to look into this obscure cluster 
of islands. The primitive state of 
its inhabitants—and it is curious to 
note such a state of things so near 
our own coasts—may be guessed by 
the following more cheerful tradition 
found there by our author. He was 
informed that, some years since, two 
gentlemen with their young wives 
had come to the islands, and had 
for four months explored the shore, 
ransacked the sands, and examined 
the ledges, to say nothing of their 
having established in the neigh- 
bourhood of the farm, tanks filled 
with sea water, communicating with 
tubes. In these portable pools and 
artificial saline rivers they had kept 
all kinds of marine animals. Great 
was their consumption of lobsters 
and crabs; but the gentlemen did 
not eat them,—no—they syringed 
them, and examined them with 
strange - looking instruments. A 
fever was at the time epidemic in 
the island; but the two young 
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couples went about doing good, 
visiting the sick, and curing them 
with a wonderful plant, the name 
of which nobody knew. Our author 
soon divined that the doctors were 
Milne Edwards and Audouin, who 
here entered upon their now well- 
known and valuable researches on 
the circulation and nervous system 
of the crustaceans, and employed 
their medical knowledge in savin 

many sufferers. The wonderfu 
plant was tea! 

And so by the aid of the cups 
which cheer but not inebriate, with 
the addition of some sanitary pre- 
cautions, the cure was effected. 

As civilization advanced, wrecking 
declined, we presume, at Chausey, 
as it did with us; and whether the 
holy wreckers found their meétier 
less profitable, or had become in- 
tolerable, Chausey was abandoned 
by the monks, then became a mili- 
tary post, and, a short time before 
the revolution,* fell into the hands 
of a private individual, and the farm 
was managed by Mére Lebuffe, as 
she was called, till her infirmities 
sent her to Granville, where she still 
lived, at the time of our geet 
voyage, in the enjoyment of a pen- 
sien “settled an’ le by hav ahd 
master. 

Besides the persons employed 
upon the farm, and who form a 
special body, Chausey maintains 
three distinct classes of inhabitants, 
to wit, fishermen, stone-cutters, and 
barilla-collectors. Of these three 
distinct classes, the fishing commu- 
nity is facile princeps. An old boat 
turned on end at the foot of some 
sheltering rock forms the roof of 
the cabins which contain the seven 
or eight families who dwell on a 
small cape at the opposite side of 
the port of Chausey, and is kept 
in its place by stones cemented 
together with the argillaceous mud 
of the sound. Each of these huts— 
from ten to twelve feet square, and 
from three to four feethigh—shelters 
a whole family ; and here, father, 
mother, sons, daughters, nephews, 
nieces, and often various friends who 
have been attracted by the prospect 
of a day’s fishing at spring tide, 


* Which revolution our author—in whose country they have been as plenty as 
blackberries within the last seventy years—does not say ; but we presume that he 
means the first and great omnicide revolution. 
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sleep. The stowage in our towns 
is pretty close, but nothing to this. 
These French Mucklebackits are 
natives of the small port of Blain- 
ville, on the coast of Normandy, 
and resort annually to Chausey on 
lobster-catching bent for the Paris 
market. 

The stone-cutters come next in 
grade, and form the most consider- 
able portion of the inhabitants. 
These quarry-men, at the time of 
our author’s visit, amounted to 120 
or 130, and were almost all Bretons 
from St. Malo and its immediate 
neighbourhood. They dwelt in 
wooden barracks or huts, some ten 
of which, grouped around Port St. 
Marie, were dignified by the title of 
the ‘St. Malo village.’ Two of 
these huts were canteens, in which 
tobacco, cider, and brandy were 
sold; a third was a smithy. To 
each of the rest some dozen stone- 
cutters, whose beds were ranged in 
tiers above each other, retired, to 
find what sleep they could after the 
fatigues of the day. The death- 
dealing barracks of our Guards 
must be elysium compared with 
these nocturnal tombs for the living. 

The barilla-collectors constitute 
the lowest class, and come year by 
year, from the vicinity of Brest and 
Cherbourg, to gather the sea-weed 
from the submerged rocks of 
Chausey, and convert it into soda 
by burning. The habits which 
separate these Normans and Bretons 
are as different as their occupations. 
The fishermen are sober and indus- 
trious. The stone-cutters, like the 
day-labourers of large towns here 
and in France, drink all Sunday 
and keep Saint Monday. The 
barilla-collector, coarse and brutal 
in his habits, justifies the proverb, 
*béte comme un barilleur.’ The 
men disperse themselves in parties 
of six over the ‘archipelago,’ and, 
having constructed a sort of shed in 
the centre of the circuit which they 
intend to explore, there take shelter 
for the night. 

In this small community, then, 
where policemen are unknown and 
might makes right, we have the 
lord of the soil and three separate 
grades as clearly defined by their 
own mental, moral, and bodily de- 
velopment as any three ‘ castes’ can 

e; and here, as in more civilized 
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places, each looks down on the 
other. 

Nor is this angle of France with- 
out the all-pervading revolutionary 
spirit. In consequence of the im- 
portance which Chausey has now 
acquired, a special manager is ap- 
pointed to take charge of the sup- 
plies of food. This potentate has 
also under his orders a farmer, a 
baker, two farm-boys, and two 
women, who attend more particu- 
larly to the care of the cattle and to 
the indoor work. 

The post of Manager of Chausey is 
in great request, and gives rise to as 
many intrigues as the portfolio of minis- 
ter under a constitutional king could 
possibly excite. Thus revolutions are 
not of rare occurrence in this little 
government, and I had the pleasure of 
watching one (says our author) through 
all its various phases. I had been re- 
ceived on my arrival by an old man, 
who had formerly acted as master of a 
coasting-trader, but who for a number 
of years had performed the important 
duties of vicegerent to M. Harasse. A 
few days afterwards vague rumours in- 
formed me that he was going to be 
superseded; and accordingly, one fine 
morning, the Utile, a small coasting 
vessel which was constantly engaged in 
the service of the island, set sail with 
our great official and all his family, and 
on its return to the archipelago brought 
us another manager. Those of the 
islanders who had been the promoters 
of this measure gave themselves an im- 
credible 2mount of trouble to make a 
noise in honour of the new-comer. 
They lighted fires around the flag-staff, 
fired guns and pistols, and cried till 
they were hoarse, Vive le Gouverneur / 
There were only two or three of these 
enthusiasts, and during their demon- 
strations the rest of the population 
quietly pursued their labours, and did 
not even for a moment suspend any of 
their ordinary avocations. Was not 
this a miniature representation of the 
history of our great revolutions? (p. 26.) 

Most assuredly it was. Naturam 
erpellas, &c.; and very frequent is 
the recurrence with our excitable 
neighbours, who, whatever they may 
be, have been, ever since tlie latter 
part of the last century, 


Everything by turns and nothing long. 


Eight or nine thousand lobsters, 
which are taken in ‘ pots,’ as with 
us, are exported from Chausey 
annually; and the returns from 
Coutances, where they are bought 
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up in the gross for the capital, 
amount to ten or twelve thousand 
francs. The supply of shrimps, in 
catching which the Blainville women 
are employed, amounts to about 
two tons and a half, and brings in 
about eight thousand francs. 

The arrival of our author among 
this primitive population created 
what his countrymen call a ‘sen- 
sation’—a term which we have 
adopted and use like them—at least 
our best possible public instructors 
so use it, whenever anything par- 
ticularly atrocious comes out in the 
trials which mark this age of poison- 
ing and swindling. On the very 
day of his arrival, it was known that 
a Doctor was come to spend some 
time among them. His talent as a 
helper of men was soon tried; and 
though without the most indis- 
pensable necessaries for dressing a 
finger, he saved a poor workman’s 
precious right hand, modestly and 
piously observing, with the great 
Ambrose Paré, ‘ i treated him, God 
healed him.’ The Doctor was soon 
highly popular; and it would have 
been dangerous, especially on a 
Sunday evening, when the gratitude 
of the little population was height- 
ened by generous libations, to at- 
tempt to molest him, for ‘ the whole 
of the island would have risen as 
one man to defend Monsieur le 
Docteur.’ 

But Monsieur le Docteur had not 
come to Chausey to study medicine, 
or practise it, except in the way of 
benevolence. He shall speak for 
himself :— 

The sole object of my travels was the 
sea; the sole aim of my inquiries, was 
to unravel some of the many mysteries 
which lie buried beneath its sands, or 
hidden below its waves. The oceanic 
world, with its marine creation, in no 
way resembles the world revealed to us 
in the interior of continents ; nor can 
our streams, ponds, or rivers, however 
large, afford us any idea of it. Side by 
side with those colossal monsters which 
man learns to overcome within the 
dreary depths of ocean; side by side 
with innumerable productions that mi- 
nister to our wants or our luxuries, and 
whose history is familiar to very 
children ; side by side with these dwell 
widely differing and strangely organised 
races, whose very existence is known 
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only to a few. To observe these 
creatures we need enter upon no 
perilous enterprise, such as the capture 
of the whale demands ; we require no 
immense nets, such as are used in catch- 
ing the tunny, herring, or mackarel ; we 
need no heavy dredge to scrape the bot- 
tom of the sea, and detach from its 
rocky sides the millions of oysters which 
daily load our tables ; none of these are 
required ; we need only walk along the 
shores, from which the sea has just 
retreated.—(p. 35.) 

And here stands out the difference 
between ‘Eyes and No Eyes’— 
between the observer and the mere 
saunterer. 

Pause a moment, stoop and look 
down at your feet, and everywhere you 
will see life teeming around you, in the 
form of myriads of strangely shaped 
and marvellously organised _ beings. 
First, there are bodies formed like 
stones; then there are stones which 
have been in turn transferred from the 
animal to the vegetable kingdom.— 
(p- 36.) 

The Nullipores are here alluded 
to, the greater part of which were 
at one time ranked among plants, 
subsequently among Polypes by 
the side of the Millepores, but have 
been found by M. Decaisne to be 
mere stony concretions. 

Here we meet with plants so nearly 
allied to animals, that they have long 
been classed among them. 


Corallina, for instance, which 
has been placed in each of the three 
kingdoms of nature. M. Decaisne 
has demonstrated that it is an alga, 
and no mistake. We hope that 
poor Corallina will now have rest, 
after moving house so often. The 
truth is, that in her sessile condi- 
tion, when she could get a little 
repose, she became rapidly and cal- 
careously encrusted, and, in this 
state, puzzled the philosophers. 
But we don’t mean to burn our 
‘ Ellis,’* for all that. 

Next, we encounter animals which so 
closely resemble plants, in respect to 
their stems, branches, and buds, that 
naturalists, for ages, believed in their 
vegetable nature. On every side, the 
sands and mud have been disturbed, 
tracked, burrowed, and pierced by 
marine worms ; the stones are covered 
with molluscs, polypes, and zoophytes 
of every kind; and even the very rocks 
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seem rent asunder, to furnish a retreat 
within their narrow crevices for entire 
families of living beings. —(p. 37.) 


Insignificant as many of these ap- 
parently are, they follow, in their 
organization, the great mass of 
living beings; and, like the rest, 
will appear to be separable into a 
somewhat limited number of primi- 
tive types, around which their 
immediate derivative types are dis- 
posed at various distances, and in 
accordance with a certain order. 
Our author, who refers to this 
generally received law, observes 
that these derivatives are, in their 
turn, surrounded by secondary de- 
rivatives, and so on in a consecutive 
series. Existing species, he adds, 
may all be classified within this 
theoretical animal kingdom, being 
distributed in accordance with the 
degree of resemblance which they 
present to their ideal types. But 
we must not look for the manifesta- 
tion of the ideal type in any existing 
species. As well might we look for 
the realization of the beauty which 
gilds the dreams of painters and 
sculptors, dreams which some of 
the more gifted—they are but few— 
have imperfectly succeeded in trac- 
ing on canvas or striking out of 
marble. The Apollo, and ‘the 
statue which enchants the world,’ 
were never seen in the flesh. 

To our own Owen, who has done 
and is doing so much for science, 
the masterly delineation of the idea 
of the Archetype of the vertebrate 
skeleton*—the one in the manifold 
—is due. The absolute ideal type 
of the animal has never been 
realized. 


The perfect animal, if it could exist 
on the earth, should combine within it- 
self the rarest qualities, which are now 
disseminated over a great number of 
different species. It should move with 
the sure-footedness of the Dziggeta (sic), 
that wild species of the horse, which, 
according to the tradition of the Mon- 
gols, serves as the steed of the god of 
fire ;+ it should pass through the air 
with the rapidity of the swift, and sus- 
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tain its flight like the frigate-bird, which 
is met with six hundred miles from 
land ; and which can, therefore, traverse 
a space of more than twelve hundred 
miles without for an instant stopping 
the play of its wings, the length of 
which precludes the possibility of its 
pausing to rest on the surface of the 
waves.¢ This perfect animal should be 
able to plunge to the depths of the sea, 
and cleave the tempestuous waves with 
the rapidity of the dolphin, and the per- 
sistence of the shark, which follows in 
the wgke of a vessel from America 
to Europe, and thus without pausing, 
accomplishes a voyage of some three 
thousand miles, whose extent may be 
said to be tripled, or quadrupled, by the 
thousand detours which intervene along 
the route. To these faculties, which 
appertain to the province of locomotion, 
he should join the strength of the 
elephant, or the whale, and the uner- 
ring scent of the hound, the delicate 
touch of the bat, the acute hearing ot 
the mole, and the piercing sight of the 
condor, which, soaring above the Cor- 
dilleras, detects the smallest prey 
browsing in the plain more than four 
thousand yards below him. He should 
combine, for means of attack and de- 
fence, the formidable claws and terrible 
jaws of the tiger, with the impenetrable 
cuirass of the crocodile, and the enve- 
nomed tooth of the rattlesnake. Finally, 
all these different attributes should be 
united in a body, combining the grace 
of the kitten with the majestic calmness 
of the lion in repose, and adorned with 
the dazzling colours of the humming- 
bird and the bird of paradise. — (p. 
100.) 


Yes, and something more, if de- 
velopment so proceeded ; but it has 
not pleased the Great Artificer to 
create such a faultless monster. 
Some, moreover, may think, not- 
withstanding the eloquence of the 
passage, that the notions of M. de 
Quatrefages as to the development 
of the Archetype are, like those 
which he has propounded touching 
the digestive system of certain 
mollusca,§ rather erratic. 

Among the Invertebrata, ex- 
amples of organic degradation, so 
to speak, are sufliciently common: 
they are more rare among the Ver- 
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tebrata, but among them instances 
may be found. Take Amphiorus, 
for example, which, though it is 
placed among the fishes, is so aber- 
rant from the primordial type, that 
it would almost justify the forma- 
tion of a special class for its recep- 
tion. 

But all this time we have left M. 
de Quatrefages in his not over-com- 
fortable farmhouse lodging, with all 
his basins and tackle about him, by 
way of furniture; and he is now 
going to exhibit one of those Tubi- 
colous Annelids, those quiet stay- 
at-home recluses which, unlike the 
Amazonian Wandering Annelids, 
begin, so soon as they have emerged 
from the egg, to construct a habi- 
tation, from which they never 
depart. 


This habitation, which is lengthened 
and widened according to the increasing 
bulk of the proprietor, is a tube, either 
calcareous, or composed of a substance 
somewhat similar to leather or to wetted 
parchment. It completely envelopes 
the Annelid, which ascends and de- 
scends in the interior without the neces- 
sity of rolling back its body, for its feet 
are constructed in such a manner that 
they can move backwards or forwards 
with equal ease and facility. These 
animals, therefore, pass their lives in a 
position somewhat similar to that of a 
child in swaddling clothes. The tube, 
which is closed at the posterior ex- 
tremity, exhibits a circular opening in 
front, which serves as a kind of window, 
through which these hermits are enabled 
to take a view of the world around 
them, to seize upon any prey which 
may happen to pass in their way, and 
to expose their blood to the vivifying 
action of the water, which serves them 
in the place of the air which we breathe. 
Do not, therefore, accuse them of 
curiosity or coquetry, because you see 
them so constantly display their richly 
ornamented heads. But rather take ad- 
vantage of this habit, engendered by 
necessity, and carefully examine these 
marvellous forms. No microscope or 
lens can aid us here.* Do but drop 
into a basin of sea-water this fragment 
of rock, and this old shell, whose sur- 
face is covered with Serpulas, Vermilias, 
and Cymospires. Observe the prudent 
caution with which that little round 
plate rises above each tube, which it is 
designed to close hermetically, so that 
your eyes cannot penetrate to the in- 
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terior. This is the shutter of the house ; 
see, it is moving, the animal will soon 
show himself. Look, and you will see 
below that operculum bud-like patches 
of dark violet, or rich carmine in one 
part, and of a blue or orange tint in 
another, while still further on appear 
tufts of every hue. See them expand, 
little by little, until they have displayed 
the whole of their thousand coloured 
branches, similar in form to a plume of 
estrick or marabout feathers. You are 
a witness of the evolution of veritable 
flowers, more beautiful by far than the 
blossoms of our gardens, for these are 
living flowers. On the least shock, or 
the slightest shaking of the fluid, these 
brilliant petals close, and disappearing 
with the rapidity of lightning, they re- 
tire within their stony tubes, whence 
they may defy their enemies from 
beneath the shelter of their operculum.— 
(p. 109.) 

To these Annelids belong the 
Chloreme, so called from the green 
blood which circulates through a 
body surrounded by velvety hairs 
embedded in a jelly which is trans- 
parent, and can conceal their heads 
and branchie in a kind of box 
formed of intertwined silk-like 
threads. Then we have the Am- 
phicore, with eyes in their tails, as 
well as in their heads ; the Briarean 
Terebella, which can extend their 
hundreds of arms to the distance 
nearly of a yard, to pick up the 
grains of sand and fragments of 
shell, with which they construct 
their temporary abodes; and the 
Sabella, withtheir fan-like branchiz 
which, when fully expanded, often 
measure a foot in diameter. 

So much for externals. Now take 
Eunice sanguinea, which, at Bréhat, 
is sometimes found more than two 
feet and a half in length—the Indian 
species, Eunice gigantea, is often 
five or six feet long—for an exami- 
nation of the organization of the 
Annelids :— 


You might suppose, perhaps, that, 
in consequence of its size, very little 
difficulty would be experienced in 
making a detailed dissection of this 
animal. But if you make the attempt 
you will soon perceive your error. The 
body is divided into rings, which are 
not above a line and a half in length, 
although they measure from eight to ten 
lines in width. It is no easy task, I 


* No microscope certainly : but a pair of spectacles of high magnifying power 
will be found very advantageous ; especially if the living object be in an aquarium 
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assure you, to seek within this limited 
space the muscles which move the 
animal, the intestine which receives 
its food, the vessels which nourish it, 
and the nerves which animate it: while 
to add to the difficulty, you will find 
that all these tissues bear the closest 
resemblance. 


No, Madam, we are not about to 
make your charming boudoir a 
dissecting room: but if you should 
wish, with the aid of your lens and 
your microscope, a delicate pair of 
pincers and a cataract needle, to 
unveil the nervous system, and see 
how the brain is situated within the 
head on the dorsal surface of the 
body, whence it gives off nerves to 
the eyes, and antennz, which are 
its organs of touch; if you would 
consider the apparatus destined for 
its alimentation, &c., and will turn 
to the 112th page of this interestin 
book, M. o Quatrefages will 
lucidly show you how to complete 
the autopsy. But take care of 
your taper fingers when you exa- 
mine, at the bottom of its funnel- 
shaped mouth, the large proboscis 
worked by powerful muscles and 
armed with eight horny jaws, the 
sharp and curved teeth of which 
will soon, if you are not careful, 
incarnadine your lily hand. 

Wonderful, indeed, must be the 
digestive powers of Eunice, for it 
has not less than two hundred and 
eighty stomachs! Think of that, 
Mr. Alderman. 

Its other appliances and means 
are on the same scale; for, besides 
the great canals which pervade the 
body from one extremity to the 
other, ‘ Eunice possesses 550 bran- 
chie, 6oo hearts, and a similar 
number of primary arteries and 
veins.” Its muscular system is in 
accordance with this abundance, for 
each ring is supplied by some 120 
muscles, ‘and if we take into ac- 
count those of the proboscis and 
head, we shall find that the entire 
animal moves by the action of more 
than 30,000 muscles.’—(p. 114.) 
Our author confesses, it is true, that 
he has not yet been able to complete 
his observations on the anatomy of 
this complicated animal as perfectly 
as he could have wished, but he adds 
that the numbers may at all events 
be regarded as approximating very 
closely to the truth. 

If we would observe the extreme 
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limit to which degradation of type 
may attain in the Articulata, our 
author directs us to descend to the 
Worms properly so called ; for, in 
them, great size is often associated 
with extreme simplicity of organi- 
zation—a simplicity which is hardly 
anywhere else more remarkably 
exhibited—not even in the Radiata; 
and he calls attention to Nemer- 
tes Borlasii as an example. 


Figure to yourself an animal from 
thirty to forty feet in length, and only 
five or six lines in width, flat as a 
riband, of a brown or violet colour, and 
smooth and shining as varnished leather. 
Such is the Nemertes, whose anatomy 
had never before been studied, although 
the animal had been long known. This 
gigantic worm lurks under stones and 
in the hollows of rocks, where it may 
be met with rolled into a ball, and 
coiled into a thousand seemingly inex- 
tricable knots, which it is incessantly 
loosening and tightening by the con- 
traction of its muscles, This animal 
is nourished by sucking the Anomia, a 
kind of small oyster which attaches 
itself to various substances under water. 
When it has exhausted the food around 
it, or when it wishes to change its 
position, it extends its long, dark- 
coloured, riband-like body, which is 
terminated by a head bearing some 
resemblance to that of a serpent, al- 
though it has neither the large mouth 
nor the formidable teeth of the latter 
animal, In observing it in motion, the 
eye is unable to detect any contraction, 
or any apparent cause by which it is 
enabled to move, and it is only by the 
aid of the microscope that we learn that 
Nemertes glides through the water by 
means of excessively fine vibratile cilia, 
which are protruded from every part of 
the surface of the body. It pauses, — 
gently moves from side to side, as if 
endeavouring to investigate the ground, 
until it at length finds a stone to suit its 
purpose, lying perhaps some fifteen or 
twenty feet from its former retreat. It 
then begins to unwind its coils, in order 
to arrange itself in its new domicile, 
and in proportion as one knot is loosened 
another forms at the opposite extremity. 
We may remark that the contractility of 
the tissues of this animal is so great, 
that a Nemertes thirty feet long scarcely 
exhibits one tenth of its length after 
being immersed in alcohol, when it will 
be found to measure no more than two 
or three feet.—(p. 117.) 


The species alluded to is Borlasia 
Anglie, which fishermen declare 
that they have seen more than a 
hundred feet long; and yet all the 
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great apparatus of life is represented 
in the organization of these animals, 
although it is in them reduced to 
its simplest expression. What is 
the apocryphal sea-serpent to this ? 
Truth is strange—stranger than 
fiction. 

Among these inferior denizens of 
the sea, as in societies of a higher 
grade, an internecine war is con- 
tinually waged, the stronger preying 
upon the weak, and the higher loco- 
motives running down the lower. 
M. de Quatrefages, somewhat mali- 
ciously, often amused himself by 

rovoking these assaults. One day 

e threw a large Arenicola—the 
common sea-fisherman’s worm, 
Arenicola piscatorum—into a pool 
several feet in extent :— 

A troop of little shrimps, who were 
sedately enjoying themselves in the clear 
element, dispersed in alarm, startled by 
the noise made by the fall of this strange 
body, but recovering themselves in a 
moment, they rallied, and whilst the 
annelid was endeavouring to bury itself 
in the sand, one of the youngest, and 
consequently also the most venturous of 
the party, seized the creature by the 
middle of its body. Emboldened by 
this example, the others lost no time in 
imitating it, and the poor Arenicola 
was pulled about in all directions until 
a full-grown shrimp, darting from be- 
hind a tuft of Corallines, dispersed his 
feebler comrades, and appropriated the 
booty to himself, 

Our author soon saw, however, 
that this cuirassier would be com- 
pelled to divide the spoils, for 

At that very instant there poured 
forth from the moving sand some score 
of small Turbos and Buccinums, who, 
conscious that a victim was at hand, 
wished to participate in the feast. 
Without any sign of uncertainty or 
hesitation they moved straightforward 
towards the Arenicola, whose body was 
covered in the twinkling of an eye with 
these voracious molluscs. 

M. de Quatrefages thought Are- 
nicola’s fate definitively settled ; 
but no:— 

A small shore-crab (Cancer menas) 
issued from beneath a stone, put to 


pardon—Cap’en Cuttle. 
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flight the shrimp, and by dragging off 
the Arenicola very nearly upset all the 
Turbos, who forthwith hurried back to 
their sandy haunts. Then, however, a 
large edible Crab (Cancer pagurus) ap- 
as upon the scene, and the poor 
ittle Mcenas was obliged, in his turn, 
to beat a retreat in order to escape out 
of reach of the formidable pincers of his 
stronger kinsman. © But he still kept a 
watchful eye over the dainty morsel 
which he had once tasted ; and taking 
advantage of a moment when the larger 
crab was withdrawing from the field 
from some temporary emotion of alarm, 
he rapidly seized the long disputed 
Arenicola, and carried it for safety to 
some distance from the water's edge, 
where he might devour it at his ease on 
dry ground.—(p. 49.) 

In our sublimity we do not give 
the inferior animals credit for half 
the intelligence which they possess. 
An Octopus* will cunningly and 
patiently bide his time for securing 
the sapid soft parts of the larger 
bivalves, and perseveringly renew 
his attempts till he succeeds. 
Madame Jeannette Power saw one 
of these highly developed molluses 
watching a Pinna, for a time in 
vain. At last Octopus saw his op- 
portunity, instantly took advantage 
of it, and, with his arms, inserted a 
stone between the valves of the in- 
cautious bivalve, which could no 
longer close them and so shut out 
the enemy, who then proceeded to 
dine upon poor Pinna. No ticket- 
of-leave man could have done it 
better; but where, oh where, was 
the police in the shape of Pinno- 
phylax?+ This murderous octopod 
burglar, however, met with his 
match in a shrewd turbinated Triton 
under whose shell he had already 
inserted one of his arms ; but Triton 
suddenly drew himself up and shut 
his operculum, or house-door, so 
sharply that it cut off the intruding 
arm, and Octopus was left to medi- 
tate on his mutilation. 

Having ransacked the ‘ Archi- 
pelagoes’ of Chausey and Bréhat, our 
author, in company with his brother 
scientific commissioners, departed on 


* One of the Cuttles-—-not Mr. Dickens’s Captain—we beg Mrs. Mac Stinger’s 


+ A small crab (Pinnotheres) which resides within the shell of Pinnas and 
Mussels while the bivalves are alive: Pinnstheres pisum (Cancer pisum, Linn.) 


and Pinnotheres mytilorum, Latr., for example. 


The ancients named one of these, 


certainly—perhaps both—Pinnophylax or Pinna-guard, and held that it gave 
warning by a friendly pinch when danger approached, or forage entered. Thus 
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the 20th March, 1844, for Naples; 
and, on the 28th, after rapidly 
glancing at Lyons and Marseilles 
and the palaces of Genoa, and ad- 
miring the baptistery and leaning 
tower of the Campo Santo at Pisa, 
beheld the sun emerging from behind 
Castellamare, striking the profile of 
Vesuvius, gilding Pausilippo and 
Cape Miseno, empurpling the waters 
of the lovely bay, and flashing from 
the white walls of the city of which 
it has been said, Vede Napoli e mori 
—a saying which a matter-of-fact 
acquaintance of ours construed lite- 
rally, and, with an affectionate care 
for his health, expressed his deter- 
mination never to go there. Our 
philosophers soon broke away from 
its blandishments, and steamed to 
the Trinacrian Isle, 
Where, darling of each heart and eye, 
From all the youth of Sicily 
Saint Rosalie retired to God. 


And where Vermetus of the tortuovs 
shell actually constructs causeways 
with the interlaced tubes. 

In the fifth chapter, and in a note 
in the appendix, our author explains 
and defends as well as he can his 
theory of Phlebenterism, which cer- 
tainly found no favour among the 
physiologists of his own country, 
and as little here. He comforts 
himself, however, with the more 
favourable reception which his 
* Phlebenterous Mollusca’ have met 
with among foreigners, and espe- 
cially among the Germans. He is 
obliged to acknowledge, not without 
reason, that he was led into errors, 
but consoles himself with the notion 
that time and renewed researches 
have only tended more and more to 
confirm the essential and general 
results which he discovered. He 


refers to Pouchet, Van Beneden, 
and our own Owen, as having con- 
firmed some of his facts, and so 
they may; but we should like to 
see and hear our great comparative 
anatomist, if he were asked by any 
of the distinguished audience whom 
he delights and instructs, whether 
he was a Phlebenterist in M. de 
Quatrefages’ sense of the word? 
In our humble opinion, the ‘ dis- 
eoverer’ had better take Uncle 
Toby’s advice—‘ wipe it up and say 
no more about it.’ He himself, in 
speaking of the researches of Milne 

dwards and Audouin on the cireu- 
lation and nervous system of the 
crustaceans, observes that they were 
frankly recognised by Cuvier, 
though they furnished a refutation 
of that noble philosopher’s opinions. 
This such a man can afford to do: 
such magnanimity marks the great 
man ; and we still hope that M. de 
Quatrefages will follow such an 
example. Many of his friends—all 
his true ones—would rejoice at it. 
Bonum virum facile dixeris,magnum 
libenter. 

While on the coasts of Sicily, 
M. Milne Edwards, always ener- 
getic, went to work in downright 
earnest. Here is a picture of the 
pursuit of Natural History under 
difficulties, which to some would 
have been insurmountable, in the 
depths of the sea :— 

The apparatus employed by M. Milne 
Edwards in these submarine explora- 
tions, was that which had been invented 
by Colonel Paulin, a former com- 
mandant of the Fire Brigade of Paris, 
to be used in case of fires in cellars. A 
metallic helmet, provided with a glass 
visor, encircled the head of the diver, 
and was fastened round the neck by 
means of a leather frame, supported by 


Pliny (Nat. Hist., Book 9, c. 42), ‘Of the Nacre, and his guide or keeper, 
Pinnoter : and the perceivance of fishes.’ 

‘The Nacre also called Pinne (sic), is of the kind of shell-fishes. It is alwaies 
found and caught in muddie places, but neuer without a companion, which they 
cal Pinnoter, or Pinnophylax. And it is no other but a little shrimpe, or in some 
places, the smallest crab, which beareth the Nacre companie, and waits vpon him 
for to get some victuals. The nature of the Nacre is to gape wide, and sheweth 
unto the little fishes her seelie body, without any eie at all. They come leaping by 
and by close vnto her: and seeing they have good leaue, grow so hardie and bold, 
as to skip into her shel & fill it ful. The shrimp lying in spiall, seeing this good 
time and opportunitie, giveth token thereof to the Nacre, secretly with a little 
pinch. She hath no sooner this signall, but she shuts her mouth, and whatsoeuer 
was within, crushes and kills it presently: and then she deuides the bootie with 
the little crab or shrimp, her sentinell and companion. I marvell therefore so 
much the more at them who are of opinion, that fishes and beasts in the water 
haue no sence.’ 
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a padded collar. The helmet, which 
was in truth a miniature diving-bell, 
communicated by a flexible tube with 
the air pump, which was worked by two 
of our men, whilst two others stood 
ready to replace their companions. The 
rest of the crew under the orders of 
Perone, held the end of a rope which, 
passing through a pulley that was at- 
tached to the yard, was fixed to a sort 
of harness, by which we were enabled 
uickly to draw up and embark the 
iver, who had been drawn to tlie bottom 
of the water by means of heavy lead 
soles, which were kept in their places 
by strong straps. M. Blanchard took 
charge of the air-tube, and watched 
that it did not become twisted by the 
different movements made by M. 
Edwards, or the swaying to and fro of 
our boat, while I retained in my hand 
the rope, by which the diver was to 
make his signals, and God only knows 
with what anxiety I watched its faintest 
motion.—(Vol. 2, p. 17). 

His friends may well have been 
anxious, for the slightest mistake 
might have proved fatal to the dis- 
tinguished and bold zoologist, who, 
in the Bay of Taormine and else- 
where, was watched by his careful 
friends as he worked with a pickaxe 
at a depth of upwards of twenty-five 
feet below the surface, for more 
than three-quarters of an hour, to 
detach some of those large Panopeas 
of the Mediterranean, which had 
been known only by their shells. 

Though the westerncoasts of Sicil 
are zoologically poor, Milne Edwards 
the Bold reaped, before he left the 
island, an ample harvest of Molluscs 
and Zoophytes, and an immense 
crop of the ova of Molluscs and 
Annelids, which were deposited in 
small basins, to which the waves 
were admitted through walls of 
dry stones, that had been raised 
around them. There they continued 
to be developed; and thus M. 
Milne Edwards was enabled to 
study, at his leisure, every phase 
of their curious evolution. No man 
is better able to pursue such an in- 
teresting inquiry. M. de Quatre- 
fages found in these grottoes a large 
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number of Annelids, Nemertes, 
Planarias,and, of course, “‘ Phleben- 
terous Molluses,” to say 7 of 
a new and beautiful gastropod allied 
to those Tritonians, whose organi 
tion Cuvier first madeknown: here is 
its portrait, painted with our author's 
masterly pen. 

The Sicilian species, although of 
smaller size, is much more vemarkable 
than the one which inhabits the coasts 
of France. Figure to yourself a little 
slug of a somewhat elongated shape, 
bearing on its sides a row of branchiz, 
looking like so many exquisitely delicate 
living tufts. In the place of the smooth 
and opaque tentacles of our snails, 
imagine two large crystal horns, from 
each of which escapes a tuft of rosy 
branches, intermingled with violet- 
coloured blossoms ; and, lastly, stretch 
over the front part of its head a spangled 
veil of the finest gauze, and you will 
have some idea, although a very imper- 
fect one, of this lovely little creature, 
which is one of the most marvellously 
beautiful living gems that I have ever 
seen.—(Vol. 2, p. 19.) 


Marine Fairy-land never pro- 
duced any little wight more wonder- 
ful in its beauty than this. 

Many abright pagein both volumes 
must be passed unnoticed, not with- 
out regret, which is increased when 
we find that our space will not per- 
mit us to embark with our learned 
and amusing zoologist for Spain, 
though the more fortunate reader 
who is not fettered like the writer 
of these lines may ; and we heartily 
congratulate him upon the agree- 
able voyage which he will make 
with M. de Quatrefages for his com- 
panion there and back to Rochelle, 
where he found the Termites*— 
which suddenly appeared in the very 
heart of the town of Rochefort, in 
1797—eating up, among other com- 
estibles, the Prefecture! We fear 
we must lay our account with 
having among us, sooner or later, 
these insidious destructives in force, 
and in addition to the cockroachest 
and other animated foreign nuisances 
which render us so uncomfortable. 


* Commonly known as White Ants, M.de Quatrefages states that their 
importation into La Rochelle took place about 1780, when the brothers Poupet, 
rich ship owners of that day, were building the hotel or mansion which was after- 


wards connected with the Prefecture. 


The ants appear to have been introduced 


among goods which had come from St. Domingo. 
+ Blatta orientalis, known, more generally, in London as ‘The Black Beetle.’ 
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SQUIRE BOLTON'S -TRANSGRESSION. 
By tHe AurHor or ‘Me or Exipanx.’ 


Cuapter I. 


YLVIA BOLTON was advised 

to write extracts in order to im- 
prove her handwriting. In those 
Senet. Johnson’s and Mrs. 
Chapone’s days—penmanship was 
an elegant accomplishment, so Sylvia 
docilely provided herself with an 
old account-book, whose first pages 
contained blotted entries of farriers’ 
recipes and day labourers’ wages, 
and heading it in her neatest charac- 
ters, ‘Commonplace Book,’ pro- 
ceeded diligently and ee to 
copy out No. 344 of the Rambler, 
’ On Female Fastidiousness and 
Refinement;’ as well as those famous 
lines in the Gentleman's Magazine, 
‘To Miss ——, on her giving the 
author a gold and silk network 
purse of her own weaving.’ 

Sylvia did not make a base pre- 
tence of study by pursuing it 
through the medium of a flighty 
sentimental diary of her daily acts 
and aspirations, frequent as such 
diaries were. Had she indulged 
in that recreation, she must have 
chronicled her seams and her sylla- 
bubs, or her last run into Northorpe 
to drink a dish of tea with Joan 
Littlepage, who lived too near for 
the interchange of endless letters. 
No; Sylvia wisely contented herself 
with transcribing the great and 
good Doctor’s massiveness in the 
extreme of humble admiration for 
one of her two literary kings. 

Besides, Sylvia had but fractions 
of time for the exercise. She filled 
the responsible situation of an only 
sister in a family of sons, with a 
mother—a very fine lady—affected, 
whimsical, self-indulgent, and prone 
to essences and cordials to a degree 
peculiar to the era. 

_Poor Sylvia was a species of 
victim. Her post was no sinecure ; 
she was expected to undertake all 
the serious management of the 
family; she made the pies and 

try and home-brewed wine ; she 

emmed the cravats, stitched the 
shirts, manufactured the gowns, 
aa the keys, gave out the stores, 
ordered the servants, made tea, 
distilled her mother’s mint and 


cinnamon waters, to which more 
enlivening compounds lent their 
ungency, was ready to fill her 
ather’s pipe or play a game at 
cribbage when he had exhausted his 


metropolitan sheet or odd volume. 


Withal, it is not difficult to see that 
her leisure for playing on the harp- 
sichord, embroidery, and cultivating 
polite literature was brief. 

Poor little Sylvia ;—she was un- 
pactvarins by nature, and she had 

en unconsciously put down by 
those well-disposed , tt tyrants 
until the little vanity and coquetry 
of the girl were disciplined to per- 
fection. She was such a pretty girl, 
with apple-blossom cheeks, and that 
bronze which the Roman ladies 
appreciated well,.of rich auburn 
hair—her brothers called it red, and 
Sylvia accepted their definition, 
sighed ruefully over the gift, and 
secretly envied Joan Littlepage’s 
black locks. 

Sylvia had inherited one of the 
pretty fantastical, pastoral French 
shepherdess names of the period, 
one of those Clarissas and Phillises 
that alternated so oddly with the 


-Pollies and Betties; but her house- 


hold authorities remorselessly con- 
tracted it to Sylly, to Sylvia’s ex- 
treme mortification, before strangers. 

Sylvia Bolton was a good girl and 
clever, but she was encompassed by 
difficulties that no single woman 
could overcome; rallied by her 
father, censured by Mark, advised 
by Ned, ordered by Sam, and per- 
petually mourned over by her mother 
for her deficiency in widely-diffused, 
shifting airs and graces. 

Sylvia was by no means without 
spirit, either; but it was such a 
pretty cock-sparrow spirit, united 
to so tender a heart and frank a 
temper, that the most thorough 
advocates for womanly meekness 
would have consented to bear it. 

Would that you could have seen 
Sylvia seated at the end of the 
heavy table, glancing up from her 
self-imposed occupation to run over 
certain clamorous considerations,— 
whether she had not better run out 
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and look after herbantam chickens— 
whether the hot cake would be out 
of the oven—whether, oh! whether 
her father would take her into the 
town one evening this week, and 
whether the play would be that 
terrible story, The Fatal Marriage, 
or the charming rattle, The Busy 
Body, or whether Mrs. Daventry 
would come in with her pink satin 
sacque or her gauze negligée. 

We have lost such faces—so 
— so simple, so fresh, so 

right. We have thoughtful brows, 
clear eyes, sweet mouths, the glory 
of beauty still; but what was guile- 
lessness then, and true sentiment, 
and rustic archness, would be igno- 
rance, affectation, rudeness now. 
Our roses were more wild roses 
then; our posies culled from rutted 
lane, grassy hedgerow, lonely hill- 
side. We have lost the Clarissa 
Harlowes, the Olivia Primroses, the 
Dolly Vardens, the Lady Graces; 
their very attire is gone—the open 
skirt, the rich petticoat, the quaint 
kerchief, the provoking top-knot 
perched above the rolled back, clus- 
tering, rippling hair, the winged 
lace cap, worn for an easy distance 
out of doors, the coquettish apron, 
the long gloves. 

Would that you could see the 
Gate-house, the Walnut Parlour, and 
eachof itsinmates, foroneandall were 
full of yesterday. The high weather- 
worn mansion, built in the days 
when Market-Northorpe Gate was 
more than a name; the tall wind- 
defying chimneys; the porch, with 
its seat ; the terraced garden, where 
abundance of pot-herbs grew as well 
as flowers; the stone steps; the 
dial; the bower where Sylvia read 
her letters and sang her songs, ‘ Oh! 
Nanny, wilt thou go with me?’ ‘My 
face is my fortune ;’ and ‘ A nutting 
we will go;’ the square tower of 
Market Northorpe; the red brick 
chimneys and the woods of Hatha- 
way Hall; the meadows, with their 
English timber and their precious 
burden of grain; the trout stream, 
where the clouds cast their shadow, 
the willows dipped, and the ragged 
Robin—a gipsy Narcissus—fluttered 
over his image in the water; the 
sunny sandy hill with its larches, its 
furze, its blue bells, and its burrow- 
ing rabbits, round which the high 
road disappeared. 


Squire Bolton’s Transgression. 


[April, 


In the Gate-house parlour, with 
its cross-beams, its small deeply- 
sunk windows, its-wainscot breast 
high, the old English family were 
rece. Very homely and clumsy 
or the most part, but made for use, 
and to outlast generations, were 
their household gods—their buffet 
or cupboard, their Dutch clock, 
their huge leathern-covered chairs. 
Like flickers of sunshine among 
them showed the sweet pot with the 
May or the gillyflower, and Sylvia’s 
fan and her sampler on the wall 
opposite the dark picture of the 

ton of Anne’s reign, in hat and 
feather and flowing wig, whose 
sword hung above the door. Sylvia's 
satin piece was in the best parlour, 
along with the blue settees, the 
stained wood tea-caddy, and the 
Chinese screen. But it is with the 
Walnut Parlour that we have to do, 
for the Blue Room, its superior, was 
used only on merrymakings and 
ceremonious occasions, and those, 
on aceount of Squire Bolton’s indo- 
lence and Madam’s sickliness and 
‘ whimsies,’ were very rare, though 
the couple were blessed with a 
young family of three full-grown 
sons and one blooming daughter, all 
unfledged and unmated. 

The chimney-piece of the Walnut 
Parlour repaid notice. Of dark oak, 
deeply carved, not with flutes, nor 
pillars, nor garlands even, but with 
a mass of fruit and flowers, luscious 
peaches, tipsy grapes, wandering 
wild convolvuluses, indiscriminate 
sheaves of lilies and of wheat ears; 
and disporting among the foliage 
and blossoms long-tailed birds and 
chubby, baby-faced angels. It was 
executed in the affluence of an 
artist’s fancy; and if the churches 
of the Middle Ages were epics in 
stone, that chimney-piece was an 
idyl in wood. The shelf whose 
parapet was so adorned bore only a 
few peacock’s feathers and Squire 
Bolton’s pipe—for indeed the low- 
roofed room was redolent of gallant 
Raleigh’s Virginian weed, the Herbe 
de la Reine, which nor King nor 
Pope nor Sultan could explode; 
and the subtle fragrance was still 
perceptible when the glass door into 
the garden stood wide open, when 
the clematis and honeysuckle looked 
in from the porch, when the air was 
laden with marjoram, thyme, and 
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lavender, and the new-mown hay on 
the meadows. 

‘ Up the steps hopped Sylvia's 
blue pigeons, and cooed an apology 
to the worshipful company ; across 
the home-made carpet marched or 
trotted Squire Bolton's greyhounds, 
Sam’s mastiff, Sylvia's spaniel ;— 
truly they were less objectionable 
than the hobnailed shoes of the 
master of the house and of youn 
Sam, fresh from the red sina 
land, the ditch side, or the marl pit. 
And these offences were so universal 
in the country, that even squeamish 
Mrs. Bolton made no protest against 
them. 

The Squire was a large ruddy- 
complexioned man, more man 
than handsome in feature, but wit 
a sugacity as well as obstinacy 
of brow and lip that implied the 
well-known fact, that his sayings and 
jests were quoted far and near. He 

ad the air of an undoubted gentle- 
man, though his brown suit was 
soiled and thread-bare, his points 
often untrussed, his shirt plain, 
his buckles dim, his hair but half 
powdered. Squire Bolton was the 
second man in Market Northorpe, 
notwithstanding the Gate-house 
acres were few, and the Boltons in 
trade, succeeding as duly by heredi- 
tary right to a bookselling and 
printing business, including the 
proprietorship of the Northorpe 
Chronicle—which, not many years 
before, recorded the march of a 
rebel army through an adjacent 
county—as to their paternal estate, 
and without the trade’s branch of 
the inheritance, the younger mem- 
bers of the Bolton family would 
have been scantily endowed with 
this world’s goods. 

The Squire took his printers 
and their broadsheets easily; he 
looked in upon them once a day, 
save market-day ; tossed over the 

re and the slim volumes, 
aughed heartily at the caricatures 
of Wilkes and his set, and the 
fancy sketches of men and women 
with cows’ horns and hoofs which 
were to scare Dr. Jenner from his 
profane discovery ; but had a greater 
affection for his pigs and se, 
than for his literary stores. He was 
indeed a tolerably read man, but 
he had made a journey to London 
while just of age, and conceiving a 
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t aversion to town manners, 

returned home to devote him- 
self to country pursuits, and affect 
a greater roughness than was na- 
tural to him—yet, pity-on the con- 
tradiction, he had wedded a fine 
woman. 

Notwithstanding this flaw in his 
credit, Squire Bolton was honoured 
at Market Northorpe as a gentle- 
man—honest, of good parts, and re- 
solute will. There was only one in 
the place greater than he, and that 
was Sir Charles, Lord of the Manor, 
Member of Parliament, courtier, he 
might have been duke or prince to 
merit the reverence with which 
Market Northorpe gaped after him, 
although he came but seldom to 
the Hall to gladden their eyes with 
their sun; he was not married, and 
was getting up in years, and the 
next heir was of another county, at 
variance with the head of the house, 
and out of acquaintance with its 
subjects. 

Mrs. Bolton spent a great deal of 
time in her own room ; when she was 
prepared for the parlour she was 
mostly reclining in her cushioned 
chair, in her flowered silk night- 
gown and gauze cap, groaning over 
her bodily ailments, complaining of 
the want of genteel company; she 
had a passion for the country too, 
for nightingales and moonlight, if it 
were not for the horrid dews ; for 
dining and drinking tea in the 
bower, but the nasty earwigs and 
caterpillars spoiltit all; forthe dairy, 
only new milk made her sick. But 
though an absurd woman enough, 
one is bound to say that she was 
soft-hearted as well as weak-headed, 
and that Squire Bolton minded her 
extravagances so little, rather was 
so brisk and racy in confuting them, 
that a wiser partner might have 
been wasted on him. ‘ It is abso- 
lutely necessary for complete happi- 
ness in the married state, that one 
(of the two) should be a fool,’ was 
an opinion mooted by Lovelace, and 
perhaps the expression of a require- 
ment of his society even in its most 
respectable quarters. 

t was not always that the three 
tall sons were seen under the father’s 
roof. Mark, the second, though 
stated to be unfledged, was virtu- 
ally transplanted into the household 
of Dr. Langford, who kept a private 
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boarding establishment for young 
gentlemen, six or seven miles dis- 
tant. Mark was the scholar of the 
family, had beenat Oxfordalong with 
his younger brother, and taken 
notable University honours; but it 
was not wonderful for Bachelors of 
Arts, or Wranglers of either Univer- 
sity to — the office of tutor or 
mg chaplain, and hold it patient- 
y for years as a stepping stone to 
weet | deanery, or bishopric. 
f the vocation was taken up by 
Mark Bolton with less foresight and 
proved to him less fruitful, it was not 
the only cloud that cumbered and 
obscured him. While yet a lad, 
there descended upon him one of 
those unaccountable blights which 
it passes mortal skill to penetrate 
or ward off. It was not worldly 
disappointment or sentimental 
grief, and whatever the nature of 
the spiritual conflict which Mark 
Bolton waged fora lifelong, neither 
man nor woman knew the grounds 
that rendered him a grave, abstract- 
ed, downcast man from his earliest 
youth. His own family had an awe 
of him; with much tenderness, 
Mrs. Bolton exerted herself to re- 
ceive Mark ; the Squire attended to 
his words. May all good folk deal 
as reverently with tossed and tried 
souls, called by a mystery to pass 
through a furnace unheated for 
their fellows ! 

Sam, the first-born and future 
Squire, was an unbroken colt, take 
him at his own word, not fit for 
much, save to follow Sir Charles’s 
hounds, to ride a race, to drink a 
toast, or to dance the country bump- 
kin in earnest. His mother was in 
despair at his coarseness and low 
habits ; but by the equanimity with 
which the Squire endured Master 
Sam’s occasional bouts at the ale- 
house, or frolics in Market Nor- 
thorpe when he spirited away the 

ayor’s gown, and hung it over the 
stocks, and drove a post-chaise 
blindfold down the green lane one 
fine morning, it was plain that theold 
man interpreted between pure wild 
oats and such a crop, sown, grown, 
and matured, and did not give up 
his heir because it was the pleasure 
of the latter in his rare folly to be 
rude habitually, and a mad fool by 
snatches. It was in Sam’s favour 
that Sylvia was only a little afraid 
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of, as well as fond of him, in spite of 
his hectoring ways and serapes, over 
which she cried her eyes out for 
half a day at a time. ; 

What contrasts exist in families! 
Sam and Ned Bolton were of the 
same blood, brought up together, 
and save when Ned kept his terms 
at Oxford, whose halls and colleges 
were no school of manners, they 
moved in the same circle—yet they 
were as dissimilar as March and 
May. Ned was aslight, fair-haired, 

hiwivsing person, holding the 

arket Northorpe curacy, preach- 
ing once a week the mildest and 
shortest of sermons, a great pet of 
ladies, and of his mother in par- 
ticular. Ned crossed his legs and 
tapped his snuff-box with modish 
grace, not that he was the least 
naughty, or in the faintest degree 
a scandal to his cloth: he scarcel 
ever shot or rode, he only fished, 
and played on the flute, and dangled 
a book in his hand, or danced at- 
tendance upon women, young and 
old, rich and poor, pretty and plain, 
with the most commendable impar- 
tiality. He had been known to take 
off his hat to his pew-opener, and 
carry a loaded sack up the apple- 
room stairs to relieve Patty Ford. 

Blunt substantial tradesmen, bluff 
yeomen, stout squires like his father, 
fell into some scorn of the dandified, 
low-voiced pulpit swain; but so 
unfeignedly gentle and kindly was 
he, that throughout his narrow 
parish, in addition to the reverence 
of the worthy members of the popu- 
lation for the representative of the 
Church, there was a general unac- 
knowledged goodwill entertained 
for Ned Bolton in his proper 
person. 

The clerical calling was then a 
singular sinecure, but it was not 
wilea: its deep, still influence; and 
where the spotlessness of the lawn 
was preserved intact, it was certain, 
unless in very corrupt and agitated 
districts, to meet with regard. 

So there they all were in the Wal- 
nut Parlour—the Bolton household, 
old and young—the Squire drinking 
his mug of ale, which he preferred 
to foreign wine; Madam Bolton 
pinching her frills, and declaring ‘a 
goose had gone over her grave,’ for 
she was taken with a shiver and 
must have her drops immediately ; 
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Sylvia tripping in from the mid- 
summer garden with a lapful of 
rose leaves, her father exclaiming, 
‘ lass, you'd better ha’ been weeding 
the turnip field ;’ Sam growling at 
the heat as he fastened the thong of 
his whip; Ned smiling and stretch- 
ing himself, and twirling a pencil ; 
Mark bending his thoughtful head 
with brain-strack sickness, in the 
centre of sluggish rustic health ; 
and to complete the picture, Black 
George, snatching open the door, 
twisting off his cap, and darting into 
the centre of the room to announce 
that there was a travelling chariot 
with mounted servants visible on 
the road to Market Northorpe. 
Black George was a distinguished 
feature in the Gate-house and its 
economy—an instance of the pre- 
vailing rage for coloured servants, 
relics of dwarfs and jesters. Black 
George was the Squire’s body ser- 
vant, picked up when Squire Bolton 
was himself a young man. Born and 
naturalized in England, his ebony 
complexion and capricious and pas- 
sionate temper alone separated the 
fellow from native domestics. 
Market Northorpe knew Black 
George as well as it knew Squire 
Bolton ; he was as much of a fixture 
at the Gate-house as his master, 
though an object of childish aver- 
sion to his mistress who maintained 
with him an undignified and abiding 
war. To the aa Black George 
was officious, touchy,serviceable, at- 
tached; to Madam, he was mis- 
chievous, sly and dogged; yet the 
poor lady had not the slightest hope 
of getting rid of the goat in her 
flock, though she persisted in a per- 
suasion that Black George would 
one day poison her with rat’s-bane, 
er stab her with a carving-knife— 
and then see if Squire Bolton did 
not repent his rashness. But as 
Mrs. Bolton laboured under various 
delusions—that she had swallowed a 
live wasp in a spoonful of honey, 
and not unfrequently heard it buzz- 
mg in its prison, and endured the 
agony of its sting—and that she had 
distinct personal intimation of the 
presence of spectres, whose visita- 
tions and communications were as 
complicated and unaccountable as 
those delivered in Cock-lane—the 
Squire may be reasonably freed 
from the suspicion of any wicked 
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unconcern for his wife’s safety in the 
deaf ear, or the mockery with which 
he received her charges against his 
major-domo. 

e intimation of a travellin 
chariot on the road was a matter o 
vast interest, and drew every hearer 
out to the porch ; even Mrs. Bolton, 
= Ned's arm, managed to walk as 

ar. 

There before them lay the sunny 
landscape, green woods, ightly sway- 
ing meadow s, softly rustling 
corn, little birds, surfeited with the 
warmth of the year in its prime, 

iping a few subdued notes, grass- 
f rs on the bank, bright-eyed 
field mice at the roots of hedges, 
beetles in the roses; Hodge driving 
the lazy cattle from the trout 
stream ; and the chariot and six and 
liveriedattendants, the great array of 
quality, quality so splendid, so 
effeminate, so worshipped, so des- 
potic, wending by. 

The Squire recollected himself, 
and affected unconcern. ‘ Pooh, 

ooh! it is only Sir Charles coming 

ome, I warrant, and high time ; 
but it is not likely that he will either 
feast us or fight us, that we should 
be so high on the spectacle. It might. 
be his Teese of Cumberland, or my 
Lord Bute, that the Lon’oners were 
erazed against, to see and heat 
you.’ 
The Squire’s philosophy was not 
infectious. ‘ Dearheart, Mr. Bolton, 
you must pay your service early to 
Sir Charles. I wonder if he makes a 
long stay. He and my mother were 
far away cousins, andhe onee handed 
me out of church when I was a 
young thing. Oh, Sylvie! that I 
could see you so honoured, and be- 
having worthy of the grace.’ 

‘ Aye, aye, Sally, there’s none of 
the tip-top gentry that you do not 
lay claim to; but you have a good 
example in a wide kindred—Adam’s 
family is wider still.’ 

‘If Mr. Saville travels with Sir 
Charles, I had better call upon him, 
sir.” 
‘What, because he will have a 
fat see, long before you are a grum- 
bling vicar, son Ned. “Make hay 
when the sun shines,” turns out an 
apostolic injunction.’ 

‘No, but I thought it but natural 
that two clergymen should make 
each other’s acquaintance when they 
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had the opportunity.’ Ned defended 
himself Secopiahiye 

* And give each other suitable ad- 
vice. He'll teach you the -latest 
carving, lad, and how to blink a 
patron's vices.’ 

‘I have heard no harm of Mr. 
Saville, sir,’ with more spirit. 

No more have I, Ned: drop 


The Squire was in a biting 
humour, that was clear. 

‘It will be a mighty shame if Sir 
Charles don’t finish the stables when 
he is here,’ put in Sam, taking the 
first word of scolding. 

* Every humble man to his hobby, 
and the great man to serve all.’ 

‘I want no man toserve me,’ re- 
torted Sam, and flung off to the 
fields. 

‘How fine to count the first 
partners wherever you go, and 
own a grand coach to ride in when- 
ever you choose,’ sighed Sylvia, 
standing on tiptoe to catch the 
last glimpse of the fleeting pro- 
cession. 

‘To go junketing night after 
night, girl, aming away purse and 
reputation. Better stick to woollens 
and linens, to presses and plasters, 
a world better, Sylly.’ 

‘What can bring Sir Charles 
down this year?’ said Mark, speak- 
ing last. ‘I thought he had given 
up the old place since the Norfolk 
man shot himself in the picture gal- 


ry.’ 

* Hush, boy, hush,’ exclaimed Mr. 
Bolton, sharply. ‘Sir Charles suffers 
no comments on his own or his com- 
panions’ misfortunes, no ill-timed 
plain-speaking. Remember that, 
or it may be the worse for you.’ 


‘Have you heard of anew Parlia- 
ment in the wind ?” 

‘As to that, they have not con- 
sulted me,’ confessed the Squire, 
composing himself. ‘If there be an 
election, sure his —— don’t pro- 
pose opposing Sir Charles,’ with a 
twinkle in his eye. 


Cuaprter II. 

However, when Mark had ridden 
back to his school at Berescote, and 
the family were reassembled round 
the tea-table, Squire Bolton showed 
himself sufficiently roused by the 
baronet’s arrival, and curious to as- 
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certain its supposed motive, by an- 
nouncing his intention of fulfilling 
that very night his engagement to 
tuck Sylvia under his arm—Sam and 
Ned and Black George were to fol- 
low at their leisure—for suburban 
roads of nights were not altogether 
safe—and Sylvia was to be deposited 
at Joan Littlepage’s until the theatre 
doors were open, when he should 
treat them to a box at the play. 

Sylvia was in ecstasy, only she had 
not time to put on her sweet lilac 
suit, and had to run here and there 
to provide for her mother’s com- 
forts in her absence, and to secure 
the punctuality of the friar’s chicken 
and prunes for supper on their re- 
turn, and to si ceglee taint. 
her mantle, her hood, her muffles— 
so that it is to be feared she was quite 
blowsy before she set out, but her 
brown eyes beamed all the brighter ; 
and though the Squire never dreamt 
ofaccommodating his gait toher pace, 
her heart beat faster than her steps, 
all upon the entrancing play and a 
confidential chat with her dear Joan 
Littlepage. 

Where, think you, Joan Littlepage 
resided ? Not in any of the railed-in 
houses in the high street up which 
the Squire marched, nodding here 
and there; notin the close which 
survived the ruined cathedral, above 
which the new moon was rising; 
not in the vicarage, nor even in the 
doctor's dwelling; but in the back 
parlour of a little shop of hosiery, 
perfumes, goldandsilver embroidery, 
and spangles, that was niched into an 
angle of the market-place. Don’t 
oe that Sylvia demeaned her- 
self; Joan Littlepage had the 
entrance into the first houses of 
Market Northorpe, was the grand- 
daughter of an unfortunate gentle- 
man whose fortune went in the 
South Sea affair ; her pedigree was 
rather better than Sylvia Bolton’s, 
and though she fallen to be 
supported by the proceeds of the 
little shop kept by her grandmother 
—a fine old lode char faithful ser- 
vant Bell, and Joan herself (on 
market days), not a soul in Market 
Northorpe ventured to look down 
on Mistress Joan, no, nor to conde- 
scend to her. She went to the assize 
balls in her ancestral brocades and 
diamond snaps ; she stood next the 
Honourable Miss Annesley on the 
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race-course. Mrs. Myres, the rich 
— wife, felt herself highly 

onoured when Mistress Joan gos- 
siped with her over the counter, so 
that she was at liberty to send Mrs. 
Littlepage, within the hour, the 
offering of a pound of her best green 
tea, or a bag of her largest ches- 
nuts to _ in the sea-coal fire. 

Old Mrs. Littlepage was almost 
as rosy and hearty as the Squire; 
she had taken her poverty patiently, 
unaccompanied as it was by any 
diminution of the world’s respect. 
She wore her scarlet gown, plaited 
frills, and drawn-silk hood while she 
served her customers, and was never 
disturbed by a sense of incongruity 
or reminded painfully that she had 
seen better aon he could tell 
stories of the Bloody Circuit, and 
the poor maidens who cast their 
primroses and violets before Mon- 
mouth ; and how the Princess Mary 
came back their queen, and was as 
humble and loving a wife as any 
village dame in all land. 

Mrs. Littlepage had her cherry- 
brandy for the Squire, and her 
elder-flower wine and diet cake for 
Sylvia; and many a granny’s ‘ puss,’ 
and ‘chit,’ and ‘sweet,’ for her 
equally with Joan.’ And she loved 
them both so dearly, and held 
laborious Bell in such close esteem, 
and was so well disposed towards 
the rest of the world, that it was a 
marvel that she had still a large 
corner in her heart, and a consider- 
able portion of her garrulous tongue, 
for Peter the cat. 

‘Come away, Sylvie,’ she would 
say; ‘give us your country news. 
Bless us! the girl’s rosy cheeks will 
be the young sirs’ death, one of 
these days. hether is it to be, 
Young Armytage or his cousin? 

ou need not blush, Sylvie Bolton. 


Joan here stands long at the wall. 
Well, young Armytage’s father stole 
a grass-green knot, and something 


else, the day I won the arrow in 
Hathaway Park. The times have 
grown tame. Bonny lasses are scarce, 
or bold lads not so willing as they 
were wont. Such a capering as we 
used to have. Is the spinage ready, 
Sylvie? Has your mother tried 
the sprig of rosemary on her pillow 
to keep away restlessness and ill 
dreams? Bell need not mind the 
shop when she has that ache in her 
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back. I'll just turn the key in the 
lock ; if anybody else comes, they 
ean return inthe morning. Hist, 
Peter, do you lift your tail at Sylvie ? 
You are very particular! you did 
not scien two hours last night 
with Sim Tayler’s cat that wants a 
leg, taken off in the rabbit's trap. 
He is a cunning rogue, Peter; he 
is up in the buckle because he 
caught a mouse this week; he did, 
Sylvie, as near a rat as need be. 
Will you have a pinch, my dear? 
No? I believe it is Ned who tries 
his mother’s box. But you should 
practise it, Sylvie; if taken with an 
air it is a pretty accomplishment; 
it clears the sight, and it is a privi- 
lege of people of degree. Become 
your degree, Miss, that is a safe 
rule.’ 

Joan Littlepage was Mistress 
Joan—a swarthy but not uncomely 
girl, with a good carriage, a lady's 
ease of address, and abundant indi- 
eations of sense and sprightliness in 
her dark, irregular face. 

Our ancestors did set store on 
wit and capacity. The charmin 
Lad s, Anna Howes, an 
Lady Townleys had their originals, 
who kept ‘those wretches of men’ 
at a most mortifying and tantalizing 
distance, delighted in speaking their 
shrewd, mischievous minds, and 
running the gauntlet of a thousand 
merry freaks and follies, while 
dragging rueful captives in their 
chains. 

At the same time there was a 
method in their madness, a calcula- 
tion in their wildest extravagances, 
a little hardness and a little coarse- 
ness, combined with honest prin- 
ciples and cordial inclinations,—at 
least so it was with Joan Littlepage. 
Far less simple than Sylvia Bolton, 
less generous, less tender, but sin- 
cere and kindly in her worldly 
wisdom—a dutiful grandchild, a 
fast friend. 

Accordingly—to Joan Littlepage, 
in her undress chintz petticoat 
and linen jacket, busily engaged 
washing up and laying by the tea 
equipage in the little back parlour— 
with its silver caudle-cup, mounted 
deer’s-horn, egg-shell china bowls, 
and ebony cabinet, its coarse 
drugget, housekeeper’s presses, and 
kettle bubbling on the hob—the 
sight of her dear Sylvie Bolton was 
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as welcome as money to the old, or 
love to the young. 

‘I’m your woman, my dear. I’ve 
been rummaging all over the house 
for a bit of duffle to mend Granny’s 
petticoat; and, would you believe 
it, the moths have eaten three holes 
in my cloth habit. You might put 
— fingers through them; and 

’m ready to drop, but I would not 
miss the play for a crown. They 
say Mrs. Daventry is equal to Mrs. 
Pritchard, and Laighton’s a dear 
man—lI could have run off with him 
myself, the fellow is so happy in his 
legs. I'll be ready in a trice ; you'll 
be alone, and must go to bed early, 
granny ; I'll tell you all the dresses 
and the fine speeches to-morrow.’ 

* Fiddle-faddle! the deuce is in 
the girls, they’re so conceited. The 
old wives cannot do without them. 
How did I manage before you were 
born, child—aye, and before your 
blessed mother came into the world P 
I'll keep Peter in order, and doctor 
Bell, and enjoy my own thoughts.’ 

‘I wish you could come with us, 
Mrs: Littlepage.’ 

‘ La, child, I have not been across 
the threshold, save to church, these 
half-dozen years, only when Molly 
Parnell was taken and the goodman 
at Gloucester. But I sang the 
Carol with the best of them last 
Christmas; and I never weary of 
my thoughts, Sylvie, child—how I 
knew this one and that one, and 
what they said and did long ago. 
It is better than-any book, save the 
Bible and Clarissa. Oh! that vile 
man—oh! that suffering angel!— 
Children, beware in time.’ 

. ‘If she oe = not written to 
im,’ suggeste via, piteously. 
Mrs. Little Sopeusuael ho 

* It was to hear the particulars of 
the Grand Tour, my dear; and her 
friends authorized it at first—you 
recolleet—but once begin never end.’ 

‘I would have married him, and 
seratched his eyes out next day,’ 
said Joan, from the closet where 
she was making her toilette. The 
old woman and the young continued 
to discourse with enthusiasm on the 
creations of their great enchanter— 
whose shades moved the hearts of 
thousands and cost rivers of tears. 
How wise Clarissa was, how sweetly 
dignified ; how wicked Lovelace, 
how cruel her family, how instrue- 
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tive the dear martyr’s death ! With 
lifted hands, and sighs and alacks! 
as if they had the personages 
in the streets, ate and drank in 
their company, worn mourning for 
their untimely end. 

When Joan Littlepage re-entered 
in her carnation paduasoy and 
black. velvet hat, the Squire, Sam, 
and Ned were all come, and im- 
patient to be off for the prologue, 
written by Johnson and first spoken 
by Garrick. But prior to their de- 
parture the Squire gallantly saluted 

adam Littlepage, and immediately 
afterwards entered into a violent 

contention with her, on his decision 
of not returning to supper—during 
which Sam and Ned had an oppor- 
tunity of showing their manners 
to Mrs. Littlepage’s fair grand- 
daughter. Very formal these man- 
ners, in spite of their intimacy, 
very profound the bowing and cour- 
tesying! 

* Madam, your servant.’ 

‘ Sir, I’m obliged to you.’ 

‘I'm glad that you mean to 
honour the play with your presence.’ 

* We hear so few pretty speeches 
elsewhere, that we are grateful to 
the stage.’ 

* You are hard, Miss Littlepage.’ 

‘You are covetous, Mr. Ned 
Bolton; you take things to your- 

self; your brother is more disereet.’ 

‘I can’t abide flattery.’ 

* Vastly humble, Mr. Sam, if—it 
often comes in your way.’ 

Ned simpering and complacent, 
Sam bashful and uncouth, Joan 
bridling with power and play. 

The dispute between the princi- 
als ended, the company set out, 
orming on their walk as tasteful a 

little private show as the populace 
of Market Northorpe eld gloat 
over. 

The Squire led them, his broad- 
brimmed beaver and firm calves 
calculated to impress his satellites. 
The two girls walked next—jet and 
pearl—mincing, as those peaked 
shoes, ample tucked-up skirts, and 
poised head-gear compelled their 
wearers to mince; one of them 
glancing slily back at their young 
cavaliers, both bright with the keen 
anticipation of enjoyment. The two 
young men dressed with care, as 
men of condition of all tastes and 
tempers then distinguished them- 
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selves in public—their ruffles s 
less, their coats unexceptionable— 
no groom-like roughness, no stu- 
dent’s slovenliness. Black George 
closed the file, in his grey livery, 
with a cane and a nosegay, strutting 
as one who would strongly maintain 
his master’s dignity. 

The theatre then was sure of its 
audience—grave citizens, learned 
scholars and divines, men of rank 
and note, the worthy and good, 
were included among the numerous 
— 

desmen carried thither their 
spruce wives and daughters to have 
a holiday of both eyes and ears; to 
Bey heed to the fortunes of George 
arnwell, the idle apprentice; to 
weep for the degradation of Jane 
Shore; to applaud Jessy Oatland ; 
to laugh and scold the Good-Natured 
Man. The neighbouring gentry 
came in once or twice a week, to 
break, by a lively intellectual diver- 
sion, the monotony of their round 
games and their country dances. 

There were then well-employed 
country companies, respected and 
respectable among their compeers, 
who had never set foot on London 
boards, and who could yet do justice 
to the brilliance of Congreve, Far- 
quhar, Moore, and Sheridan—a sad 

ity that there was so much low and 
bad to pollute that pleasant and 
cheerful sparkle, and render it often 
perniciousand ghastly ; besidesthere 
were great stars that now and then 
condescended to blaze in a confined 
firmament, and represent what 
Shakspeare wrote as the world’s 
poet meant it. 

Each country town had its theatre 
with decent accommodation, full 
support—and, to do it justice, fre- 
quent benefits for charitable and 
benevolent purposes. 

The Boltons found therefore no 
a house, no lack of comrades 
in their gadding. The Squire shook 
hands with the manager, whose 
playbills and fugitive pieces were 
thrown off at Mr. Bolton’s printing: 
office, and who had quitted the 
green-room to receive the Mayor 
and Corporation, his express patrons 
that evening; and the Boltons were 
shown to the Squire’s favourite box, 
where, before the curtain drew up, 
the girls had time to nod to many 
of their acquaintances—the Olivers, 
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the Parnells, the Singletons, the 
Norrises—besides fanning them- 
selves at the mere spectacle of the 
erush and heat in the pit, where 
there was invariably a sailor who 
would be noisy and troublesome 
one would think he came on 
pu —and who uniformly called 
orth first the laughter, and then 
the wrath of the assembly. 

The curtain drew up on a rustic 
cottage and a mysterious gentleman 
in a horseman’s cloak; and Sylvia 
crossed her hands and set herself to 
be entranced by the story, all in a 
tremble the one moment, smiling 
with satisfaction the next; never 
criticising except when she could 
not help it—when her attention was 
laid hola of by the late entrance of 
ony into an opposite box—two 
gentlemen, strangers to the town, 
one of them remarkable enough to 
attract a large proportion of eyes 
from the piece. 

The chief was a young gentleman, 
a very fine young gentleman, to 
whom, in appearance, Sylvia’s bro- 
thers were nothing, so spléndidly 
was he attired for the occasion: 
scarlet coat and vest edged with 
g ld lace; cocked hat, laced also ; 

fechlin cravat; hair powdered to 
the last puff. Moreover, he was a 
fine-looking young fellow, fit to do 
justice to his extravagance. His 
companion was but a respectable 
shadow in black, who might be good 
Mr. Bennet the chaplain, or learned 
Dr. Hughes the physician. 

A great buzz went through the 
boxes: some young friend of Sir 
Charles come down that afternoon 
to bear him company at the Hall, 
certainly a person of consequence, 
aflably disposed to grace the town 
in its drama. Market Northorpe 
was properly elated. 

In the meantime the performance 
went on, and the audience had it in 
their power to scrutinize the stran- 
ger thoroughly, and he to stare 
about him, which, without rudeness, 
he did freely. He looked especially, 
and with reason, at the Bolton’s box, 
openly and behind his playbill, re- 
peating the compliment as if some- 
thing within its bounds struck, and 
irresistibly attracted him. 

‘Lord! how that grand fellow 
notices you, Sylvia; he cannot give 
youup. I think you have madea 
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conquest,’ whispered Joan Little- 
page. 

Sylvia was manceuvring her fan, 
with her sweet face as pink asa 
rose. Of course she denied the 
implication. 

*Why do you say he is looking 
atmeP He is looking about him; 
it is at you as well.’ 

‘Not he,’ returned Joan, noncha- 
lantly. ‘Nobody looks at my black 
face until I open my mouth ; some 
impudent young town spark. I 
would call the man to order, if I 
were you, my dear.’ 

But the face which so wilfully 
followed Sylvia Bolton was not im- 
mandy bold it might be, and frank, 

ut an honest young face, fair as 
Sylvia’s own, only somewhat sun- 
burnt, more so than those of most 
Londoners who spent their hours 
at routs and rackets, in taverns and 
gaming-houses. 

Between the acts, Mr. Bolton left 
his seat to chat in the lobby with 
elderly gossips and politicians, al- 
ways ready to discuss public affairs— 
what Cornwallis was about, any 
signs of another Lisbon earthquake ; 
and his place was filled up by one 
young male acquaintance or another 
inclined for a change of position, 
or aspiring to be gallant, bringing 
the young ladies oranges, or ventur- 
ing to break a lance in lively dis- 
course with Joan Littlepage. 

Such a chance guest satisfied the 
girls’ curiosity regarding the new 
comer— Mr. Guy Hathaway, Sir 
Charles’s young relative, fresh from 
Cambridge. 

There was a little disappointment 
—he might have been a peer’s son, at 
least, but was only Mr. Guy!— 
which, however, soon subsided, and 
was succeeded by pleasant and saga- 
cious inferences and comparisons. 
Mr. Guy, who had been about 
Market Northorpe when a child, 
and for that matter was born in 
the neighbourhood, grown into so 
accomplished a young man! 

So like the Guy Hathaway branch, 
to introduce himself with this foolish 
flourish of finery (they were all good- 
humoured, vain, brave,warm-hearted 
improvident gentlemen, these Guy 
Hathaways,)—deputed from Sir 
Charles’s dinner-table, doubtless 
to achieve a little extra popularity — 
the herald to the town following 
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close upon Sir Charles’s unexpected 
appearance at the Hall, what could 
be at the bottom of this excitement ? 

The Hathaways were an old 
Saxon family reckoning an honour- 
able descent of scores of generations; 
yet it is not known that they count- 
ed kindred with the yeoman’s 
daughter, Ann Hathaway who won 
the heart of the wool-comber’s son, 
Will Shakspeare. Parallel with 
the main stem, illustrated by Sir 
Charles, ran a collateral bough of 
the family tree, as gay and green 
and, in a mercenary light, unprofit- 
able as the other was robust and 
affluent. The younger branch was 
in fact habitually dependent upon 
the bounty of the elder, and seemed 
incapable of rising into individual 
and separate oe ; for how- 
ever portioned and provided for the 
representatives were, and they had 
at no time been very numerous, 
they invariably returned, either in 
their own persons or in those of 
their children, privileged claimants 
on the interest and the liberality of 
their leaders. Yet among swarms 
of similar inferiors, pensioners, led 
captains, the poor Hathaways were 
honourably unsullied by servility 
and rapacity, by second-hand inso- 
lence and profligacy; they were 
manly, open-handed, and true, if not 
much encumbered with forethought 
orapplication, and if sometimes reck- 
less and spendthrift ; friendly media- 
tors between the great man and the 
townspeople; held in affectionate 
respect and regard, their follies ex- 
cused, their dashing qualities ap- 

lauded, perhaps more beloved if 
ess feared than the veritable owners 
of the Hall. 

Thus, when the first sensation 
passed, and Mr. Guy was generally 
recognised, there was a reaction, and 
a cordial current in his favour per- 
vaded the house. There was even 
an attempt at a demonstration in 
the guise of a little cheering when 
he rose to go, and then he bowed 
with shy pleasant bluster, and a few 
of the secondary gentry pressed 
forward to accost him, and attain 
precedence in his good graces. 

Therefore Sylvia Bolton wondered 
whether he would think of opening 
and occupying the park cottage 
which had belonged to his father; 
and whether poor Patty Ford, his 
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old nurse—light-headed since she 
had the brain fever, in consequence 
of allowing him, as a baby, to fall 
over the elder bushes into the half- 
choked marl pit, an accident from 
which’ he escaped miraculously 
with life and limb, would go clean 
out of her wits now that she saw 
him such a gallant young master. 

Starting, half consciously, from a 
long silence in their walk home at 
the sober hour of nine, when the 
sunset was yet crimson in the west, 
Sylvia addressed her father with a 
fear that they had left Mrs. Little- 
page discontented at their obstinate 
refusal of her entertainment. 

Squire Bolton had been as mute 
as Sylvia, and he aroused himself 
with a still greater effort. 

‘In displeasure, did yousay? A 
plaguy old lady, not to allow one 
to know their own minds. Baked 
meats not good enough to tempt 
our appetites ! prodigious nice ones 
she must judge them. For my part, 
I'd as lief feed on beans and bacon 
as on roasts and stews, and ragouts 
and sauces. Do you agree, Sylly ?’ 


‘I don’t know, father; I never 
tried,’ Sylvia replied, with a laugh: 
nevertheless, her father ie a the 


inquiry gruilly, as if her hilarity 
did not suit him. 

‘To churn the butter in place of 
toying it into pats; to poach the 
eggs where you wasted them in 
custards ; to sit among the flitches, 
earthenware and bricks of a kitchen 
instead of the drugget and wains- 
cot of a parlour; to play at blind- 
man’s-buff, and telling stories in 
place of Love after Supper, and 
Commerce and such mummeries as 
Minucttes de la Cour; to wear your 
pockets for use, not show, and plain 
skirts and calicos for trains and 
brocades—but to keep a brave heart 
and a clear conscience. It would 
not be intolerable, would it, Sylly ?’ 

‘No, I don’t think I should mind 
it,’ granted Sylvia, considering, ‘ if 
Idid not see people who had been 
my friends before; for you know, sir, 
they would feel surprised, and might 
not be inclined to follow my ex- 
ample.’ 

* You are a little fool, like the rest 
of them,’ ejaculated the Squire, so 
pettishly, that although Sylvia was 
puzzled to read his meaning, she did 
not care to prolong the argument. 
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Cuapter III. 


Sir Charles and Mr. Guy Hathaway 
called the next day at the Gate. 
house ; they came in state, as if the 
had been to wait on the Lord- 
Lieutenant. 

Sylvia hurried to her mother’s 
room with the great news the mo- 
ment she descried Sir Charles 
alighting at the gate. 

rs. Bolton was in a fuss—she 
must go down to welcome Sir 
Charles, little as she was able for 
it. Mr. Bolton would be very care- 
less of the entertainment, and would 
expose his country breeding: but at 
the same time she must be dressed 
in her best to receive her distin- 
— connexion —so Sylvia 
rought out the worked suit, the 
clocked stockings, and the paint- 
ot ; and after Mrs. Bolton had been 
aced and touched up, and had swam 
here and there to try the effect— 
when Sylvia had pantingly com- 
leted her labours, Black George 
ooked in upon them with a grin, 
and demanded if he should set the 
table for dinner. 

‘What do you mean, fellow?’ 
inquired Mrs. Bolton, with great 
scorn. ‘Is there no more fitting 
refreshment for Sir Charles than a 
vulgar family meal? Fly down to 
the cellar, Sylvia, and remember 
the cut glasses.’ 

‘Mercy on us ! madam,’ in affected 
dismay, ‘ Sir Charles and his young 
man left half an hour ago—and the 
Squire has gone out likewise, al- 
though it is past noon—and Mr. Sam 
is fidgeting to be off pigeon-shooting. 

‘Get out of my sight, you ugly 
crow! He’s mocking me, I know he 
is, and so are you, Sylly, to make 
me rise and have on my fine things 
when you knew how ill I was, and 
all for nothing. Oh, what a world 
it is! What wretches everywhere !’ 
and poor Mrs. Bolton fell back in 
violent hysterics. 

When Sylvia tried to recover her 
mother with hartshorn and burnt 
feathers and the unfailing drops, 
the truth must be told that the sick 
lady rallied for a moment from her 
gulps and snatches to administer 
to Sylvia’s round, officious, vexed 
face a sound slap, and sent. the 
good daughter wounded and ag- 
grieved from the room. 
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‘ Shall I run out and Jook for the 
Squire, Miss? Shall I lay a cover 
in > gue for Mr. Sam? T'll 
undertake the sage for the goose, 
Miss Sylvie ; only trust me,’ pleaded 
Black George, penitently ; but Syl- 
via, though the last person in 
world to bear malice, could not at 
once forget his offence and its con- 
sequences. 

r. Bolton and Ned came in 
together—Ned disposed to be talk- 
ative, the Squire taciturn, which was 
not his ordinary habit. 

There was to be a dissolution of 
Parliament ; the clever writing men 
to whom the senate of Liliput owed 
so much, would be saved a great 
deal of ingenious invention, and the 
seat—the old Hathaway seat—was 
actually to be contested. A Lon- 
doner, whom nobody knew, except 
that he belonged to the treasonable 
and revolutionary Opposition, was 
coming down to oppose Sir Charles 
in his own county. 

Ned Bolton enlarged on the ab- 
surdity of the measure, and the 

ecarious and discreditable position 
into which the aspirant was about to 
thrust himself, the Squire saying 
nothing, looking up now and then 
as if he listened—that was all. 

Of course Ned was edified by Sir 
Charles's dignity. He had struck 
Sylvia from a distance as a slight, 
sallow, insignificant figure of a man, 
even in velvet and lace; but no 
question but that spending all his 
life in the highest society, presiding 
in power, and patronage, would 
render him a noble gentleman. 
True it is—and a great modern ob- 
server has recalled it to us—that 
with all their errors, their frequent 
guilt and misery, the state they 
maintained, the homage they re- 
ceived, made of even the most 
ordinary men of that aristocracy 
magnates more or less superb. 

Mr. Guy, Ned said, was unassum- 
ing, and inclined to be familiar with 
Sam on field sports ; they were what 
were naturally in his way—though 
Sir Charles might a e for him 
by an office under Government, or 
a commission in the army, any day. 

Ned invited Sylvia to take an 
airing in the garden. She still strove 
to swallow her disappointment at 
missing so auspicious an incident in 


their lives as Sir Charles’s call— 
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he had asked for the ladies, too, 
and wished to pay his compliments 
to them, but the Squire put him 
off. She would so have liked a 
peep, to be able to report to Joan 

itt: e, although Mr. Guy was 
a little too bad—and at that idea 
Sylvia hung her head and plaited 
her voluminous muslin apron, em- 
broidered by her own nimblefingers; 
while Ned still impressed upon the 
child what a great man Sir Charles 
was, how honoured they were by 
his slightest notice, how foolish of 
- stranger to oppose him—that 
only a stranger could have pre- 
sumed so unwarrantably and wildly, 
and exposed himself to certain dis- 

, not to say danger. 

Market Northorpe was yet more 
concerned about Sir Charles's er- 
rand than it had been on his un- 
announced presence at the Hall. 
Such a wild-goose scheme, such a 
daring Lon’oner ! 

There was a faction against vene- 
rable authority, as where is there 
not a faction, but it was so small, 
so contemptible—the Methodist 
tanner, (the Methodists were very 
weak at Market Northorpe)—the 
seditious infidel basket-maker— 
"Torney Aylott, who was suspected 
of lending money on usuty—the 
ruined yeoman who had been in 
jail for poaching. 

The party was so worthless that 
it scarcely merited the notice of a 
ducking. It was not even likely 
that cold, proud Sir Charles, vin- 
dictive though he was, would demean 
himself to be revenged on such a 
crew. 

Still, paltry as the fuel was, all 
Market Northorpe kindled into a 
blaze, and after it had cried out at 
the audaciousness of the invader, 
so far from falling back on the 
plenitude of its superiority, it pre- 
pared to punish the disturbers of 
its tranquillity to their hearts’ 
content. 

Heads of guilds met to reinforce 
restrictions on trade, and old muni- 
cipal rights, which should effectually 
fetter and famish suspected inter- 
lopers and hangers-on for the 
custom of the place. Bands of ap- 
prenticesand journeymen assembled 
with little concealment, to practise 
musters and plans of action which 
should reduce the new candidate to 
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enter the town with a guard of 
soldiers. 

Already it was within a week of 
the election, and the streets were 
less orderly, the population more 
unsettled, than they had been found 
for years; and Sylvia, calling for 
Joan Littlepage, dared not stay for 
a dish of tea, not even at the primi- 
tive hour of four, under the risk of 
mortally offending Mrs. Littlepage 
on the only point whereon she was 
sore and punctilious—the hospitality 
of herself, Joan, Bell, and Peter. 

Mrs. Littlepage proved more 
placable than could have been ex- 
pected, and Joan was somehow out 
of sorts, for she bounced off her 
seat every time there was a tap on 
the counter without, and insisted on 
serving all the customers during 
Sylvia's visit. 

‘ Stout worsted for riding hose ? 
Here is a cable twist, an’t = 
you; and come, Letty, coax Goody 
to buy you a few yards of red 
riband for strappers, and I will give 
you a comb into the bargain.’ 

Strange to see Joan Littlepage 

ut out, but the truth was she and 

ranny were full of a scandalous 
tale which had reached their ears 
regarding their friends at the Gate- 
house. * They hesitated to speak it 
out to Sylvia lest she should resent 
it as too gross an aspersion to be 
borne, even as a mere repetition 
from the lips of friends. 

At last Madam Littlepage could 
hold in no longer. ‘I could never 
ha’ believed it, Sylvie ; your father, 
who is as well-born as any of us, to 
desert his class, and go with the 
scum of the town!’ 

‘To vote against Sir Charles, who 
may be Beelzebub, but who is still 
SirCharles,’ echoed Joan, irresistibly. 

‘To sink himself and his family ! 
Not one of the gentry, not a 
respectable merchant; and _ the 
Lon’oner may be in business him- 
self—may sell coals or write plays, 
for aught we know. Oh, Sylvie, it 
1s & sore come-down and a stain 
upon the whole community.’ 

Sylvia was amazed, affronted, and 
resentful. She did not know why 
her father, of all the men in the 
world, should be accused of loose- 
ness of opinion and baseness of 
conduct. She could not think wh 
Market Northorpe dared bring ob 
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a charge against him. But the 
Littlepages shook their heads, and 
averred they did not wish to be 
convinced —far from it—of what 
was so detrimental to the Boltons’ 
honour and interest, but Sir 
Charles’s steward was circulating it 
in the town. Plainly, Squire Bolton 
would not back his master, and de+ 
clared his intention of upholding 
the stranger. 

And Squire Bolton had no accre- 
dited provocation; the Boltons had 
never come in hostile contact with 
the Hathaways. During the entire 
history of the respective houses, Sir 
Charles had not ‘stolen their ox,’ 
or defrauded them in heart or repus 
tation. They had been old neigh- 
bours, and although by no means 
equals, on fair terms. 

The serious defection came like a 
thunderbolt on Market Northorpe ; 
and so great was the shock, so con- 
siderable the personal influence that 
Squire Bolton had wielded, that, 
had not his flagrant contumacy been 
directed against their ruler, the 
townspeople might have been shaken 
in their allegiance. As it was, their 
condemnation was unanimous, and 
kept pace with their wonder. 

Sylvia went home piqued, fright- 
ened, and distressed, stumbling in 
the broad sunshine, up the green 
lane where the beech leaves were 
already crisp and sombre; by the 
Hathaway woods, one uniform mass 


- of colour; past Mr. Guy’s cottage, 


where the jessamine straggled in 
neglected luxuriance, except on one 
side, where it had been blighted by 
lightning, and clung, a dead, black, 
network shroud, to the mossy wall ; 
along the white dusty road into 
their own trim garden, where she 
had carried so few heavy thoughts, 
or incomprehensible, inevitable 
cares ; straight to the Walnut Par- 
lour, where she entered upon the 
whole family assembled in conclave 
to discuss the tidings which had 
preceded her—puzzled, doubtful, 
indignant faces, because Squire 
Bolton was too original and inde- 

endent not to have already startled 
is children, and convinced them 
ere now that he preserved in full his 
right of private verdict, unswayed 
by the awful weight of public 
opinion. 

The servants in a house are apt 
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to be better informed than: their 
superiors. The rumour of the 
Squire’s perverseness had reached 
his kitchen, and Black George had 
felt instigated to hint it pretty 
broadly that day to Madam Bolton. 
The _ ors silent as stone pre- 
viously, while his children unsus- 
piciously retailed the Market Nor- 
thorpe political creed, was subjected 
to an immediate conjugal and filial 
attack, to which he had the courage 
to plead guilty. He was still at the 
bar when Sylvia entered, and court 
and culprit presented themselves to 
her alarmed scrutiny. 

The Squire was the most promi- 
nent figure in the group, one brown 
hand holding his beloved pipe, the 
other resting on the table before 
him. Firm as granite the old man 
looked, but grave, for he alone of 
all that clamorous band had fully 
counted the costs. 

Mrs. Bolton was sighing and 
gromine, and declaring that ‘ Mr. 

olton’s shameful conduct would 
bring her to the grave.’ Sam stood 
leaning against the chimney-pieceas 
hostile as if he were not also as rough 
and gruff as the most cross-grained 
specimen of protest and resistance ; 
Ned was flushed and pained, peace- 
able to a degree, but driven to bay, 
his own father the aggressor, on 
his feet, too, because it was the 
more respectful posture, fluttering 
his white hand among his ruffles, 
and looking at the ground; and 
last, arrested at the door, Sylvia, 
with her unfastened mantle falling 
from her shoulders, her bare round 
arms, her hat hanging from her 
hand by its long strings, and her 
seared face. 

Mr. Bolton, with all his sarcastic 
humour, was a candid and indulgent 
father. Hence this outbreak. Be- 
sides, the effects of his resolution 
concerned all, and were momentous 
enough to warrant resistance on the 
part of his family. 

‘You were always a cruel man, 
Mr. Bolton,’ raged his lady ; ‘ con- 
sidering nobody but yourself in 
your deeds. But you'll repent this, 
sir; you'll repent it!’ 

The Squire was scrious, but his 
sense of the ridiculous could not 
resist this appeal. 

‘ My life!’ he said, bowing low, 
‘LT hope you don’t mean to be the 
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instrument of retribution; I hope 
you have more tenderness for your 
nerves and your affections.’ 

His incensed wife covered her 
face, and through her teeth styled 
him ‘a wretch,’ as she designated 
Black George twenty times 1a day ; 
but she probably used the word ina 
modified sense, as ladies then be- 
stowed it freely without any excess 
of virulence, and on far less provo- 
cation, against teasing lovers and 
husbands. ‘ These wretches of men,’ 
we suspect, was a phrase capable of 
becoming complimentary and en- 
dearing ; but by Madam Bolton it 
was not now employed in a kind 
sense—no, not by any means. 

‘ Indeed, sir,’ urged Ned, ‘ for a 
man who has all his life preserved a 
character for sense and sobriety, 
the father of a family, the head of 
a respectable house, to be guilty of 
so violent a step—such a Brome of 
colours.” 

‘ You are wrong there, Ned,’ ex- 
claimed the Squire, abruptly; ‘I 
have not turned my coat. Touia 
not help wanting an opportunity to 
parade its real side.’ 

‘If it had been a stand-out for a 
good end,—to put down the turn- 
pikes, to get up a new corps of 
yeomen, to support skittles and 
football, and keep out papists and 
foreigners,’ Sam complained ; ‘ but 
to side with a pack of low beggars, 
who would make us all shopkeepers 
together; I cannot understand it, 
father.’ 

‘Well, Sylly, your mother and 
your brothers have spoken their 
minds, and now it is your turn. 
What have you to say against your 
father’s proceedings? It ain’t polite 
or prudent. It is shameful, this 
row, eh?’ 

The address made Sylvia’s heart 
swell with a sudden, swift, strong 
reaction; she walked to her father’s 
side and clasped her hands tight on 
his arm :— 

* Do what you think right, papa; 
you know best.’ 

The innocent words of confidence 
and submission almost overthrew 
the Squire’s composure; but he 
recovered himself, and ge his 
fist on the table, gave his family an 
explanation of his motives in living 
words from whose stern sincerity 
and force they recoiled. 
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‘Wife and children, you think 
me possessed, bent on branding 
your position and prospects with a 
mark which they will not survive, 
for no reason but my own folly or 
wickedness. Not so. When I was 
younger than you, boys, I went up 
to Lon’on, and [ saw life there ; life 
the result of a luxurious, despotic 
upper class, and a_ subservient, 
cringing people. I mixed in it— 
rubbed clothes with the bullies and 
the beaux, the rakes and harlots, 
the statesmen who had ‘ their price,’ 
the thieves who never saw Tyburn, 
the priests who preached unmoved, 
the authors who beslavered the 
very handmaids of high places. I 
don’t say that I was without sin, 
or that I came back unstained; 
but while I hated my kind I 
swore that, if I ever saw the day, 
I would raise my voice in the 
View Halloo to pull down those 
cursed barriers that make men either 
sultans or slaves. There may be 
rascals engaged in the work, I can- 
not help it; the first stones dis- 
yoaes may crush me and mine, I 

ave no notion of proving coward 
any more than rogue. There is a 
motion against these monstrous 
privileges; and although I have no 
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great stomach for the Dissenters, 
Ned—nor for the Sir Andrew Free- 
ports, Sam—the deuce take it but 
they may mend public matters, 
since they cannot mar them, though 
they are not the fashion in Market 
Northorpe. Sir Charles and his 
kind have misruled the morals of 
the nation long enough. So there 
is the plain fact of the matter. And 
now, son Ned, you may sneak after 
patronage, and reprobate me if you 
will; and you, Sam, may swear and 
drink to my confusion, and ride 
yourself whipper-in to Sir Charles— 

ossibly, in spite of your name, as 
& remains a bachelor, he may allow 
you the lowest seat at his table and 
a place at the meet. And you, 
madam, aid and abet your sons—it 
is not the first time that wives have 
been unfaithful and children un- 
dutiful in the cause of the great, 
But don’t you break your heart, 
little Sylly; you and I, and poor 
Mark, who does not heed the world’s 
wind and tide, will let the rest go 
and weather the storm in com- 
pany, though we save but a crust 
of bread and a cup of water.’ 

So Squire Bolton marched out 
from the middle of the confounded 
malcontents. 


AN ANGLO-INDIAN VIEW OF THE INDIAN CRISIS. 
Tue Seconp Part. 


[HERE are two extreme parties 
from both of which we sincerely 
trust that British India may obtain 
a good deliverance. ‘There are the 
extreme Conservatives— men who 
maintain that all we have to learn 
from the recent outbreak is to keep 
up a stronger army, and so secured, 
to pursue that course which we 
have been pursuing for a century ; 
there are the extreme Radicals— 
men who almost welcome disaster 
as fulfilling their darling prophecies, 
who would say that the misfortunes 
of 1857 were, after all, not dearly 
pomenaned if they had given us a ¢a- 

ula rasa whereon to rear up a new 
Anglo-Indian Empire, distinguished 
chiefly by this—that it should differ 
in every particular from the empire 
which fad preceded it. 

The extreme innovators would 
frame their policy by noting the 
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panes 
guide 
then acting on the very reverse of 
those principles. 

It is obvious that the East India 
Company has made great efforts to 
govern the natives through the 


which had formerly 


the Indian Government, and 


natives. They have kept up an 
enormous native army; all their 
xolice and minor civil functionaries 
om been natives; gradually na- 
tives have been introduced into the 
seats of judgment and other stations 
of authority. 

The East India Company has 
been very tolerant of religion. It 
has not withdrawn from ancient 
foundations the support which they 
have received for centuries from the 
Government of the day, because 
those foundations were connected 
with an alien creed. They have not 
extended to the promulgators of 
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their own religion that active assis- 
tance which, when extended to any 
religion by a Government in Asia, 
becomes at once an authoritative 
sanction. They have greatly re- 
spected caste; so much so, indeed, 
that they have refused to employ in 
their Bengal army any other than 
high caste soldiers. Well, then, say 
the advocates of radical change, see 
to what this policy has brought 
you, and learn from its failure the 
necessity for a total change. You 
have tried toleration, and it has 
failed. We do not say abandon 
toleration (for no Englishmen can 
bring themselves to say this in set 
terms, though what they wish and 
what they recommend frequently 
amounts to nothing less), but throw 
the whole weight of your authority 
and influence into the scale of 
Christianity. By excluding the Bible 
from Government schools you have 
not conciliated Hindus or Mahome- 
dans; try the other plan, that of 
converting them while young. The 
world has stood aghast at the atro- 
cities committed by a high caste 
army; make haste and enlist all the 
low caste men in the country. Native 
agents have proved unworthy of 
confidence ; aimee you can, em- 
ploy European agents. A native 
army can never be trusted again; 
India must be held by Europeans. 

It is curious to observe how con- 
sistently the innovators proceed on 
the plan of reversing what they 
suppose to have been the policy of 
former Governments. 

But for this it would seem natural, 
and ayart of that system which they 
advocate of carrying all before us 
with the high hand of power, that 
they should be the firm friends of 
an annexation policy. 

If natives are what they think 
them to be, if it be true that coer- 
cion is the only principle on which 
we can act in India, then it would 
seem to follow that all native allies 
should be considered treacherous, 
all native neighbours dangerous ; 
and we should seek to obtain security 
by holding our estate in a ring 
fence, which should be conterminous 
with the limits of India. 

But it so happens that the policy 
of the Indian Government is sup- 
posed—whether the supposition be 
right or wrong does not now matter 
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—to have been an annexing policy. 
And therefore, by the easy process 
of inversion before described, 
annexation is to be condemned. 
A new language regarding natives 
is at once adopted. We hear no- 
thing of ‘rascally niggers,’ ‘trea- 
cherous Asiatics,’ ‘cunning Hindus,’ 
‘fanatical Mahomedans ;’ but of 
‘unfortunate princes,’ ‘confiding 
allies,’ ‘simple-minded Orientals 
ruined by their trust in Western civi- 
lization :> those who would not 
scruple to exercise the law of the 
strongest in order to assail the re- 
ligion and wound the dearest preju- 
dices of hundreds of thousands, are 
scandalized at that law being 
enforced, in order to deliver those 
hundreds of thousands from the 
ew and tyranny of one. 

Ve have wished to state the case 
of those from whom we widely 
differ, fairly and moderately. The 
havegiven much provocation, indeed, 
fora different treatment. Were 
we to state the position of the ultra- 
reformers of India in the language 
of the most ultra of their party ; 
were we to represent them as a 
party who proclaimed that England 
must henceforth rule in India by 
the sword only; that England has 
made up its mind to govern India 
as having before its eyes the con- 
tinual fear of the Lord Jehovah; 
had we represented this as being 
the language of the party, we might 
indeed have found warrant for it all 
in the language of the Indian, and 
to a great extent of the English 
press, and the vague extravagance 
of such language would have gone 
far to persuade that thinking public 
to whom the graver portion of the 
press appeals, that the party which 
used such language must be wrong. 
But itis not our object to caricature 
the weak points of an adversary, 
who after all has, when fairly re- 
presented, a very plausible, and in 
some respects a strong, case to 
defend. For these innovators have 
a great show of reason on their side 
when they say ‘the events of 1857 
are unparalleled in the world’s his- 
tory ; the policy which led to those 
events has failed as no policy ever 
failed before ; nothing is so likely 
to be right as the very opposite of 
this policy.’ 

To which the real answer is, that 
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the argument contains the old logi- 
= fallacy, post hoc, ergo propter 
oc. 

It is true that the East India 
Company was very tolerant of foreign 
religions; it is also true that the 
Bengal army mutinied; but it re- 
mains to establish a connexion 
between the two truths, to make 
the one cause, the other effect. It 
is true that the blood of every 
Englishman runs cold with horror 
and boils with indignation as he 
reads or thinks of the massacre of 
Cawnpore ; but this feeling is logi- 
eally good only to the extent of 
hanging and gibbeting the Nana 
Sahib, not of introducing the Bible 
into Government schools. It is 
true that a hundred thousand 
trained mercenaries rose against the 
hundreds of Europeans who had 
trained and paid them: it is possible 
that it may be our duty to evange- 
lize India by act of the Legislative 
Council; but the conclusion from 
the fact admitted as true, must be 
that we had put too much power 
into the hands of our mercenaries, 
and that theory of evangelization 
must be supported by other and 
more pertinent arguments. 

There is indeed one class of ad- 
versaries with whom we do not care 
to grapple. It is obvious that if 
any man thinks that this or that 
text of the Old Testament, or in- 
deed of the New, lays upon him an 
obligation, irrespective of all politi- 
eal considerations, to preach the 
Gospel ‘ in season and out of season,’ 
which words such a theorist as we 
are supposing is quite certain to 
interpret as meaning exclusively 
‘out of season ;’ if any man is con- 
vinced that the future course of 
society has been deliberately fore- 
told, that under parables of beasts 
and horns, every contingency of the 
nineteenth century has been pre- 
dicted, and that all events must be 
interpreted with reference to a fore- 
gone conclusion, it is obvious that 
such men may claim our respect 
for the piety of their lives, but that 
it is impossible to argue with them 
on equal terms. If we differ from 
them, we can but appeal to facts 
established by testimony, and to 
conclusions scientifically deducible 
from facts. If they differ from us, 
they appeal at once to the Almighty 
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as their witness. Such a thing was, 
because it was tobe. Such a fact 
must follow from such a theory of 
the human destiny. We admire 
tactics which we cannot imitate. 
We too have—which of us has not ? 
—our theory of humanity, and all 
the rest; but we do not venture 
to claim for our crude conceptions 
the sanction of Omniscience. We 
too believe that intolerance and re- 
ligious fanaticism are inconsistent 
with this and that text; but we ap- 
eal in justification of our belief to 
ess disputed common ground; we 
try to prove that intolerance is _— 
tically a blunder, and morally a 
crime ; that religious fanaticism in- 
jures in the long run the religion 
which it seeks to propagate. 
Putting out of the controversy, 
therefore, all those wild talkers who 
form so large a numerical majority 
amid the talkers, yet who do in fact so 
little influence public opinion, there 
remains a party, respectable in its 
intelligence, formidable by its num- 
bers, which maintains that the 
Government of India having so 
signally failed, it cannot but be 
right to subvert that Government ; 
that the encouragement of caste 
having done us so little good, we 
should try the effect of discourage- 
ment; that a native army having 
failed, we should employ a Euro- 
ean army, and as far as possible 
Zuropean agents in subordinate 
posts; lastly, that perfect religious 
toleration having failed, we should 
—and here, even with the most 
moderate, the language of innova- 
tion becomes somewhat vague—we 
should henceforth let it be known 
that ‘we venerate the Lord Jehovah.’ 
We propose, then, to address 
ourselves to those two great ques- 
tions arising out of the Indian 
troubles—How far must natives be 
trusted and employed? and again, 
How far is it necessary for us to ex- 
piate past sins, or to atone for a 
past political error, by the more 
firmly insisting on our religion ? 
We believe that the truth as to 
the employment of natives lies in a 
small compass. Employ them we 
must. We may put in a European 
oflicer here and a European sergeant 
there, and by multiplying this pro- 
cess we may make our establish- 
ments intolerably costly, but we 
HH2 
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shall not beat the natives of the soil 
at the trial of numerical strength. 
Employ only Europeans, or at least 
rely only on Europeans, say some 
enthusiasts. The one answer to 
this is, that India is ten thousand 
miles from England, and that it 
contains eighty millions of inhabi- 
tants. 

Well then, it is argued, if you 
cannot have your main force Euro- 
ean, let your whole force at least 
e penetrated by the European 
leaven. 

This is indeed a true representa- 
tion of what we require. Every 
native we employ should be subor- 
dinate to European influence; if 
metaphorical language is preferred, 
every corner of the native army 
which is not touched by the Euro- 
pean leaven is dangerous and cor- 
rupt. This is an entirely correct 
notion: let us stick to it by all 
means. The English public are 
— right in believing that the 

engal army mutinied because an 
hundred thousand men had escaped 
from the influence of the European 
mind. So far we are all agreed. 
A step further, and we all begin to 
differ. The native troops, it is said, 
had not enough English officers ; 
the mass was not sufficiently 
leavened. Let us add officers to 
native regiments; Jet us employ 
European sergeants and men of that 
class where once we employed 
natives. Let the European influ- 
ence be felt not only in military 
but in civil departments; not only 
the native army but the native 
— has failed us—let us have an 
English police; or at least a police 
controlled by English sergeants. 

This language is not imaginary. 
There are at this moment men in 
India deliberately advocating the 


‘ eens of the army and of 


the police, the next most important 
institution in India to the army ; 
and the views of these men gain 
weight from the popular clamour 
which the events of 1857 have raised 
in their favour. 

It cannot be too earnestly asserted 
that the whole weight of Anglo- 
Indian experience is utterly opposed 
to any such views. The indian 
view of the matter, and we say so 
without fear of contradiction on 
this Eastern side of the water, is as 
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follows. That the European influ- 
ence must be more sensibly felt 
than it has been, we at once admit. 
Therefore make your European 
force stronger. But do not spoil 
your native force by trying to 
Sasieentian it. This was just the 
mistake you made before. An 
European regiment is a splendid 
thing; a native regiment is a good 
thing; but do not spoil both by 
trying to combine the two. Let a 
native regiment be a native regi- 
ment, commanded by one European, 
who shall, by his supreme power 
and supreme personal influence, 
leaven the whole mass. But then, 
let the native officers be really 
officers, which they cannot be if you 
have European subalterns. If you 
have European subalterns, they 
must needs take the first place; 
the real officer's work must be done 
by them ; and the result is that the 
native officers are officers in name 
only — degraded beings, as_ the 
subahdars and jeymadars of the late 
Bengal army were. It is not one 
European in every hundred men 
that will leaven the mass with 
European influence. Put one good 
European at the head: let all his 
agents be native. Through those 
agents he will make himself felt 
down to the youngest recruit who 
joined yesterday. He is a European 
Sion, really exercising his natural 
superiority to govern Asiatic sub- 
jects. But with your officer per 
company, still more with your two 
or three officers per company, you 
have no such government. ‘The 
commanding oflicer cannot govern 
native soldiers without native ofli- 
cers: native officers he cannot have 
because he has European officers. 
You effect a fearful waste of Euro- 
pean power; and the only result 
which you obtain is a body of a 
dozen or a score English officers on 
the one hand, and a thousand native 
soldiers on the other, and no com- 
municating link between them. 

A good native regiment is this— 
a thousand native bodies, moved by 
one foreign mind. Forty or fifty 
such regiments really well com- 
manded—and you can find forty or 
fifty really good commanders—will 
give you a force numerically strong, 
and in very truth penetrated by the 
European leayen: a splendid force, 
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supposing always that it is backed 
by an eflicient proportion of Euro- 
peans. 

In a word, we should take this as 
the warning of 1857: to treat Euro- 
peans as Europeans, and natives as 
natives; not to play at making the 
latter like the former, rigging him 
out in strange clothes, subjecting 
him to martial law, which is to him 
but a discipline of disobedience ; 
but to treat him as a native soldier, 
very useful if strictly governed, if 
allowed great license in the matter 
of pipeclay, and none whatever in 
the matter of liberty of the subject ; 
yet always requiring a European 
regiment within call to keep him in 
order. 

As of the army, so of the police: 
it is at this moment a favourite 
theory with some people in India, 
that the native police has utterly 
broken down; that it must be re- 
formed on new principles ; and that 
in the re-formation Europeans must 
hold a prominent place, We hear 


of ‘ trained English detectives,’ and 
the phrase is so captivating to us 
exiles, reminding us of Mr. Dickens’ 
pleasant papers in Household Words, 


and of the London pavement, that we 
are half tempted to believe that 
there is something in it. 

But the notion of a Europeanized 
native police is a greater mistake 
than that of a Europeanized native 
army. Again, in this case as in 
that, it is most essential that 
van should have at the fountain- 
uead ~good European superinten- 
dence. This is the true European 
leaven, Any reform that tends to 
secure this—the multiplication of 
district officers, or the subdivision 
of districts into small circles, each 
to be superintended by an English 
officer—is very good. But any so- 
called reform which professes to 
Europeanize the police system, by 
sprinkling it here and there with 
subordinate European agents, is 
bad. We are not now speaking of 
military police. For years to come 
it will be necessary to maintain in 
each district a body of men some- 
thing less than soldiers, something 
more than police. Even in these 
bodies we are strongly of opinion, 
for reasons above recorded, that 
there should be as little intermix- 
ture of Europeans in subordinate 
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situations as possible. That the 
head should be a trained selected 
Englishman, but that minor agents 
and instruments should be alike 
native. But we are speaking now 
of the Civil police: the men by 
whom crime has to be fought, not 
in the persons of detected criminals 
only, but in the haunts where it has 
its origin; the men who have not 
only to suppress violence, but to 
trace frauds; to know intimately 
every corner of a district; to know 
the criminal classes, the criminal 
villages, the criminal individuals, 
and so prevent crime as well as 
punish it. Well, we maintain that 
the agents in this work must be 
natives. You cannot find Euro- 
peans qualified to become kotwals 
and thanadars—that is, police offi- 
cers, at the rate of ten to a district. 
Recollect that the lower you go in 
the executive scale, the more abso- 
lute is the familiarity required with 
the vernacular. We defy you to 
maintain a supply of European non- 
commissioned officers qualified to 
fill police posts by a knowledge of 
the language so absolute that few 
indeed of the most educated Euro- 
peans ever attain to it, and yet to 
the police officer indispensable. But 
if this objection were removed, there 
remains the apparently insuperable 
objection of climate. It is a fashion 
just now to represent the climate of 
India as being not so black as it has 
been painted. But no rhetoric can 
talk away the fact, that for six 
months of the year nineteen Euro- 
peans out of twenty cannot venture 
out of doors for twelve hours out of 
the twenty-four. But how would 
this restriction coincide with the 
duties of a police officer? A thief 
does not mind the sun, neither must 
his captor. A murderer does not 
fear malaria; the English policeman 
must make up his mind whether the 
murderer shall escape, or he himself 
shall be stricken by the damp plague 
and die. It is expensive enough to 
kill European uuidleen by exposure 
to the sun: we could never afford 
to be continually killing a European 
police. 

Lastly, would the intermixture of 
European subordinate agents really 
so much raise the morale of the 
native police? We do not feel 
tempted in 1857 to speak disparag- 
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ingly of Englishmen, or eulogisti- 
cally of Hindustanis. But we do 
greatly doubt whether it is by his 
superior moral qualities that an un- 
educated European will govern 
natives. It takes a great amount of 
cultivation to enable a man to 
— others by moral qualities. 
‘or a governor of natives by virtue 
of moral qualities, you require an 
English gentleman of high educa- 
tion and special training. It has 
pleased God that the European 
shall be endued with physical quali- 
ties which enable him, however un- 
educated, to overawe and coerce the 
Asiatic. Nor do we for a moment 
deny that the ordinary illiterate 
Englishman is a far more honest 
man than the ordinary illiterate 
Hindu. It is a great advantage 
which the Englishman possesses, to 
be at once stronger and more 
honest, but something more than 
this is required to govern. The 
common Hindu is far more intelli- 
gent than the common Englishman, 
far more ductile, far more tem- 
perate. In a word, we must set 
nothing less than our very best 
Europeans to govern natives. With 
anything worse than the best we 
shall fail. We do not speak without 
proof. The employment of unedu- 
cated Europeans in the Commis- 
sariat department, and the De- 
partment of Public Works, has not 
tended to raise the reputation of 
those departments either for honesty 
or efficiency. Nay, we must speak 
peer There is some danger of 
osing our national reputation for 


aw purity if we once more 
egin to employ European agents 


on small salaries. Underpaid ser- 
geants in positions of trust, in the 
reign of Queen Victoria, will not be 
more incorruptible than were under- 
paid officers and civilians in the 
reign of George II. 

To sum up what has been said. 
We feel that the European leaven 
must be more spread over India. 
Spread it, then, by multiplying the 
power of the head. Let the edu- 
eated trained officers be more 
numerous ; let districts be smaller ; 
but within his district, now as be- 
fore, let a European officer be the 
active head, controlling as he can 
control native, but as he would be 
powerless to control European 
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agents. Let the power of the 
English hand be felt in the mainte- 
nance of an adequate European 
force, such as we have not kept up 
in India for the last fifty years ; but 
let us not dream of making Euro- 

eans fill the place of go-between 
betwixt the English governors and 
native governed. It is essential to 
the elasticity of our administration, 
to the reality of the communication 
between European and native, that 
these go-betweens should be as they 
have ever been, natives, controlled 
«by a greater number of European 
superiors, but by no means eclipsed 
by a host of owen equals or 
nominal inferiors. We_ believe, 
then, that the answer of India on 
this vexed question of substituting 
European for native agency is this: 
‘ Do it not: increase the number of 
European troops : increase the num- 
ber of European governing oflicers ; 
but let these governing officers 
govern rather more than less 
through native agents, as English 
officers have shown they well know 
how to do; do not forsake your 
wise, and prudent, and generous 
policy of taking up the natives, as 
you go, into the Government. Ex- 
perience has shown, indeed, that it 
was well not to move too fast in 
this direction, but still move on; 
and strengthen yourselves, not by 
an universal distrust of natives, 
which can only lead to a betrayal of 
weakness; but by keeping up a 
proper European garrison, the only 
condition of strength.’ 

Again: there is not, we believe, 
much real difference of opinion 
amongst Indian officers as to the 
way in which henceforth Govern- 
ment should deal with caste. Some 
feel more strongly than others the 
great evil of giving a decided 
preference to high caste men ; some, 
again, are more fully alive to the 
danger and the impossibility of ig- 
noring caste. Each class sometimes 
is led by the vehemence of party 
spirit to talk as though it was pre- 
pared to embrace the extreme views 
denounced by the other. 

But if we come to practical ques- 
tions we shall probably find that 
most men are agreed. When we 
speak of the proceedings of Govern- 
ment with respect to caste, we mean 
the laws which it may or may not 
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pass for its protection and coun- 
tenance, and the preference it may 
give to high caste men in the ranks 
of the army and the police. 

Beyond this we know of no 
manner in which Government can 
be brought in contact with the caste 

uestion, unless it is proposed, in- 

eed, that caste shall be ‘ put 

down ;’ but the putting-down school 
does not need to be seriously 
answered. 

Caste exists independently of the 
will of Government, and, for some 
time longer at all events, must and 
will exist. While caste continues to 
be the one most popular institution 
in India, it is obvious that the 
Government for the time being is 
bound to punish offences against it. 
It is very unreasonable, perhaps, 
for a Brahmin to believe that - 
eating food which has been cooked 
by a Kattrie he is polluted in body 
and soul; but so long as he does 
think so, and so long as every 
Hindu, from the Himmalays to 
Cape Comorin, is of the same opi- 
nion, it is evidently a great. social 
offence to compel him to eat such 
food; and the person who did so 
eompel him would be justly amen- 
able to a far graver punishment 
than belongs to a mere assault. 

It may be very provoking and 
very unreasonable of a household 
servant who dusts the tables, to 
refuse to fill the water-jugs. because 
the water is contained in leather 
bags made of cow-hide; but it is 
not for Government to interfere and 
say that the seruple is too unrea- 
sonable to be tolerated; nor can 
the Government, that is the Law, 
refuse to punish any man who com- 
pels the servant to violate this 
scruple against his. will. 

_ All these caste puerilities and 
mconveniences arise from social 
quite as much as from religious 
traditions. It is before the pro- 
gress of events; before the gradual, 
neat. but quite certain 
influence of prolonged contact with 
Europeans; before what we must 
be allowed to call the march of 
intellect, that such traditions sub- 
side, not in obedience to a tyranni- 
cal enactment. Every one who has 
lived for twenty or even ten years 
in India can testify how gradually 
but surely caste is losing its hold 
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on the people. Government has, 
indeed, let it completely alone; but 
the very fact of Europeans being in 
India has been a continual blow to 
it. It has been giving ground daily 
before the railways, and the tele- 
graphs, and the newspapers; giving 
way all the more certainly because 
it has never been persecuted by 
Government. It would be a fatal 
mistake to interfere now, and spoil 
by blustering edicts the work which 
time is doing, and which time alone 
ean do. 

But on the other hand, we alk 
frankly own that in enlisting an 
army of high caste soldiers we have 
made a great mistake. It is not, 
indeed, that we have all discovered 
this now for the first time. On the 
contrary, there never has been an 
intelligent advocate of army reform 
within the last twenty years who 
has not pointed out the evil. Nor 
were the army reformers an insig- 
nificant class, as the names of Sir 
Henry Lawrence, Sir Charles Na- 
pier, and General Jacob, may suffice 
to show. 

But routine and the deadly indis- 
position of the English governing 
class to amend anything so long as 
it will just hold water, were toe 
strong for the army reformers ; and 
it was reserved for the whirlwind of 
1857 to convert what had been re- 
garded as their crotchet into an 
incontrovertible fact. Nor must it 
be supposed, again, that the system 
of high caste enlistment had nothing 
to say for itself. The great founders 
of the Bengal army found that the 
high caste men were the martial 
class of this side of India. They 
adopted them because they were 
martial : they retained them because 
they were high caste; that is to 
say, they became infected with the 
prejudices of the men with whom 
they were so closely connected, and 
looked upon low caste men with 
a jealous eye. Another class of 
officers arose—more closely con- 
nected with England, less closely 
connected with the Sepoys. But 
the tradition of Brahminism re- 
mained with the officers, and the 
reality with the men. No recruit- 
ing party would bring other than 
high caste recruits, and the officers 
would not have admitted others. if 
they had been brought; nay, the 
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Government positively prohibited 
their doing so. It was a mistake, 
a grievous mistake ; that we do not 
wish to deny. Moreover, it was a 
mistake which it became every year 
more diflicult to correct. When 
once the army became thoroughly 
Brahminized, it was a very delicate 
matter to introduce men whom the 
Brahmins would not tolerate. 

The experiment was made for the 
first time in 1849, when all com- 
manding officers of native infantry 
regiments were desired to enlist 
200 Sikhs or Punjabis. The result 
was very striking. Few causes 
perhaps led more directly to that 
alienation from us of the Bengal 
army which culminated on the 
roth of May. On the other hand, 
in many cases the handful of Pun- 
jabis so enlisted have been able to 
check, put down, or neutralize a 
Brahminical mutiny. It is now well 
known that in many regiments the 
Punjabis gave warning of mutiny, 
but that their warning was un- 
happily neglected. 

he great revolt having destroyed 
the Bengal army, no man in his 
senses would propose to reconstruct 
that army on an exclusively high 
caste principle. 

But there are some talkers who 
would fly into the opposite extreme, 
and discarding all the Brahmins, 
would mend matters by enlisting 
all the sweepers. Caste having 
failed us so terribly in the hour of 
need, they would retaliate by out- 
raging caste. Brahminism having 
proved so bad that nothing can be 
worse, they would look for the 
elements of a new army in the 
quarter most diametrically opposed 
to Brahminism. So distinguished 
a man as the late General Neill was 
led away by this feeling of indig- 
nation, and established in the Cawn- 
pore district a sweeper police. The 
act was applauded by scores in 
India, by thousands at Rene: But 
we think we are right in saying 
that the whole weight of experience 
in India is entirely opposed to that 
action, and condemns the principle 
of it as unstatesmanlike, nay, as 
suicida).. It is not from any sneak- 
ing sympathy for the mild Hindu, 
still less from any imbibed reverence 
for Brahmins or Brahminism, that 
we condemn the policy of enlisting 
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@ sweeper army, and enrolling a 
sweeper police. But we are inclined 
to bellows that such a policy would 
be tyrannical, and we are quite 
certain it would be foolish. In the 
first place, we may observe that 
the low caste police has failed and 
disappeared—happily for us, as we 
think. But had it succeeded, or 
for a time appeared to succeed, we 
should still deprecatethe principle on 
which it was formed. he fact is, 
that in raising a low caste army, 
still more a low caste police, you 
mortally offend, not so much the 
religious institution of Caste, as the 
social institution of Respectability. 
It is not merely because a sweeper 
is far removed from the company 
of the twice born, that a Brahmin 
would disdain to associate with him, 
but because he has been all his life 
employed in a filthy and disgusting 
occupation. 

A regiment of scavengers and 

nightmen would not enlist, we 
suspect, the sympathies of the fight- 
ing youth of England. Itis quite 
true that a scavenger’s calling is 
innocent and useful, soisa sweeper’s, 
so is a hangman’s, as no man living 
in India in 1857 will deny: but the 
majority of the human race shrink 
with some aversion from the men 
who follow those callings. We are 
not defending any such abhorrence ; 
we do not maintain that it is in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of Chris- 
tianity ; but we do strongly assert 
its existence, and maintain that it 
is for social reformers, for each man 
in himself, to labour to remove it : 
it is for practical Governments and 
eae recruiting officers to be 
ully cognisant of it. Respecta- 
bility, as we all know, keeps a gig, 
and has been the very just object 
of a great deal of very deserved 
satire; but no Government that 
ever existed, certainly no Govern- 
ment of India, can afford to affront 
all the respectable classes. Sir C. 
Napier once saw a sweeper bigger 
than any Brahmin he had ever seen ; 
but even this remarkable fact will 
not make it safe for us to alienate 
all the martial classes of India. 

We would enlist the army with- 
out much respect to caste, but we 
would retain some respect still. We 
would not rush from the bad ex- 
treme of taking only the highest 
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castes, into the much worse mistake 
of taking all the lowest. 

Cahars, Ahirs, and the whole mass 
of plebeians should be enlisted 
freely; it would be just, safe, and 
politic to take them: native Chris- 
tians should certainly be enlisted 
when procurable, but that is very 
seldom. But we doubt the policy 
of searching among the outcasts of 
society forsoldiers. It is not worth 
while to reject the soldierly races of 
India for the sake of gaining the 
sweepers. 

And now we come to the last 
question proposed for our considera- 
tion: What should be the effect of 
the great mutiny on the religious 
policy pursued by the Indian 
Government? And here we can no 
longer claim to speak as representing 
the general views of the Anglo-Indian 
community, for it is the charac- 
teristic of religious disputes that 
the disputants seldom arrive at any 
agreement, chiefly, perhaps, owing 
to the reserve which prevents their 
differences from being fully and 
fairly stated. 

Moreover, there can be no doubt 
that the great majority of those in 
India in whom religious questions 
excite interest, belong to the ex- 
treme section of that Evangelical 
party with whom the readers of 
this Magazine are little accustomed 
to maintain any perfect agrees 
ment. 

But we shall endeavour to ap- 
proach this subject with sincere re- 
spect for our opponents, not with- 
out some opportunities for forming 
an opinion on the most practical 
form in which the general question 
presents itself, and with areal desire 
to get at the truth. 

It is very generally said that Eng- 
land has forgotten her allegiance to 
Christianity in her dealings with 
India: that the Indian Government, 
while tolerating strange religions, 
has abstained from promoting, nay, 
has even suppressed, itsown: some 
add that this is the sin which has 
drawn down on us the judgment of 
Heaven; and the conclusion of it 
all is, that we should turn over a 
new leaf, and for the future act as 
a Christian Government. 

_ We will pass by the question of 
judgment, which is altogether 
separate, and consider how far the 
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charge is true, that the Government 
has neglected Christianity; that 
the Government must for the 
future be with far more decision 
a Christian Government. 

Now if the charge means this, 
that every individual Englishman in 
India has paid far too little regard to 
his religion, and this in more than a 
mere general sense; that Anglo- 
Indians were for many years morally 
and religiously rather below thestan- 
dard of their brethren at home; that 
there was much truth in the 
common saying that an Englishman 
left his religion at the Cape; that 
although there has been a great im- 
provement of late years, not only 
in the observance of what are called 
religious duties, but in the moral 
code of Anglo-Indian society, there 
is yet much room for further im- 
provement; that the English Go- 
vernment as being the aggregate 
of individual Englishmen, has thus 
been guilty of betraying the Chris- 
tian religion, we have not a word to 
say inreply. We have not a wish 
to deny that it is our most bounden 
duty in this sense to set forth our 
religion more than we have done; 
and few thoughtful men can have 
lived through the anxious months 
of this terrible year, and not feel 
that the great mutiny does carry 
with it a speaking lesson to all Eng- 
lishmen to live more as becomes 
Christian.men. 

But it would be affectation to 
deny that something more than this 
is meant. The Government, it is 
said, has denied Christianity; it 
must in its public acts be more 
decidedly Christian. 

Now, for the sake of fair argu- 
ment, let us try and see what this 
language really amounts to. There 
have been no shortcomings in the 
pageantry of religion. The name 
of the Almighty has been invoked 
in the proclamations of the Indian 
Government with something more 
than suflicient regularity. We have 
had our days of humiliation and 
our days of thanksgiving, and the 
Government in its oflicial capacity 
has been in the habit of going 
to church. But the earnest men 
who make the complaints alluded 
to, will attach as little importance 
as we do to these outward cere- 
monies. When pressed to say in 
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what respect it is, then, that the 
Indian Government has done dis- 
honour to Christianity —it being 
conceded, as it always is, that it 
was not for Government to under- 
take the conversion of the natives— 
we find that the charge gradually 
shapes itself into three principal 
counts,—ist, that Government has 
not encouraged missionary labours ; 
and, that Government has encou- 
raged idolatry by making presents 
to idol temples; 3rd—and this is 
what we called the most practical 
form which the question takes, and 
seems likely to be the issue on 
which the whole controversy will 
turn—the Bible has been excluded 
from Government schools. 

We do not think it is true 
that Government has discouraged 
missionaries in any other sense than 
that it has not lent them the weight 
of its authority, and this it could 
not do if it be allowed that Govern- 
ment was not to take conversion 
into its own hands. There was a 
time, indeed, when Government 
used positively to disallow mission- 
aries; it is not necessary to vindi- 
eate the past ; the question concerns 
the present. Missionaries now never 
meet with discouragement from 
Government. On the contrary, we 
are persuaded that there are scores 
of missionaries who would acknow- 
ledge with gratitude the active 
assistance which they have received 
from Government officers who have 
used their official influence and 
authority to secure their comfort. 

We doubt whether there is any 
Government in the world except the 
Indian, which would have allowed 
European clergymen to preach pub- 
licly in the streets of Peshawur. 
The right of the Christian preacher 
to preach his religion wherever the 
Mahomedan or the Hindu might 
promulgate his, has been upheld at 

l risks; in some instances we do 
not scruple to say that the public 
peace has been jeopardied rather 
than that this just and liberal prin- 
eiple should be abandoned. We 
know not what more Government 
can do for missionaries beyond 
taking care that they have perfect 
liberty of speech, unless Govern- 
ment turn missionary itself; and 
this is what many in fact desire, 
but few venture to advocate or 
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argue for, except the disciples of 
Mahomed. 

But Government las counte- 
nanced idolatry? So far as we 
know, this charge means simply 
that Government has allowed in 
some cases pecuniary grants to 
Hindu temples, and that Governor- 
Generals and other great officers 
have, on visiting celebrated shrines, 
made presents to the priests. With 
regard to the grants to temples, 
many of them involve rights of 
property, and are given in com- 
pensation for resumed lands. In 
some few instances, yearly dona- 
tions to shrines which were revered 
all over India, had been given by 
former rulers, and were not with- 
drawn by ours. This has given 
offence to many, and has been de- 
nounced as idol worship, though we 
cannot but think that the practice 
was little deserving of so harsh a 
name. At any rate the objectors 
have been so successful that they 
have little left to complain of; for 
we doubt whether any such sub- 
scriptions are now given by the 
Indian Government. 

As to the presents made to the 
priests of a temple when visited by 
a Governor-General or star of les- 
ser magnitude, we cannot seriously 
regard what is in fact a portion of 
the etiquette attaching to visits in 
Asia, as a serious recognition of 
idols, and dishonouring of the true 
God. 

A Governor-General who was to 
visit a renowned shrine, and not to 
accept the presents of the priests, 
omni be thought a very rude 
fellow ; if he accepted them and 
made no return, he would be thought 
a very shabby fellow. It may be said 
that he should not make the visits ; 
but we confess that we should be 
inclined to consider a Governor- 
General who passed through Amrit- 
sir without visiting the sacred 
Tank and gold-covered temple as a 
very stupid fellow ; and we believe 
that. all our readers except the 
extreme Puritans would be of the 
same mind. But it is for its educa- 
tion scheme that Government is 
most loudly condemned, and that, 
too, by very opposite parties. On 
the one hand, it is said the very 
fact of teaching a Hindu geography 
and astronomy is an assault on his 
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religion, and Government, while 
professing to respect the native con- 
science, does in truth proselytize, 
not with the Bible, but with the 
alphabet and the globes. 

This is the old argument against 
‘enlightening the people,’ which, 
having lost all credit at home, 
comes out in disguise to usin India. 

Of course the Government educa- 
tion scheme is a tacit assault on 
Hindu and Mahomedan creeds, but 
infinitely less so than the Govern- 
ment itself. What do we suppose 
the presence of the English in 
India is, but a continual attack on 
Orientalism? There is danger in 
teaching the people to read and 
write? Doubtless there is. No ste 
of progress is unattended wit 
danger. The wise ruler will there- 
fore advance very warily. He will 
know that to risk the continuance of 
the English in India for the sake of 
converting the natives, would be to 
sacrifice the substance to the 
shadow, to seek to reach the goal 
by breaking up the road which 
leads to it. But at the same time 
he will not refuse to travel along 
the road, because travelling has its 
risks. He will not withhold from 
the people the power of reading and 
writing, lest it should make them 
‘dangerous,’ any more than he will 
cut off the arms and legs of the 
adult male population to secure 
himself against revolt. 

But it is from the opposite quarter 
that we hear the loudest complaints. 
The Government education scheme 
is, it is said, a godless scheme. It 
allows the Koran in its schools, and 
excludes the Bible. It breaks up 
the safe foundations of ignorance, 
and does not substitute the founda- 
tion of religious truth. It deprives 
the Hindu of his Shastre, the Maho- 
medan of his Koran, and offers him 
no substitute. It rears up a popu- 
lation astute, cunning, and with a 
smattering of knowledge ; but which 
has only exchanged the superstition 
of a former generation for an infide- 
lity morealarmingand more debasing. 

This abstinence of the Govern- 
ment from teaching the Bible in 
its schools is attributed to cowar- 
dice. One moment we are told that 
the Government behaves unfairly 
by the missionaries, because it sets 
up im competition with their reli- 
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gious schools, schools which attract 
y the bait of secularism ; in the 
next we hear the Government 
taunted with cowardice for not 
doing what the missionaries prove 
ean be done. The Bible, it is said, 
does not deter boys from coming to 
the mission school; why should it 
keep them out of the Government 
school ? 

Now, in replying to the above 
arguments, we will first dispose of 
errors of fact. We have seen it 
repeatedly stated by public speakers 
in England that the Koran is taught 
in its schools by a Christian Govern- 
ment, while the Bible is excluded ; 
and the antithesis always provoked 
an indignant cheer. 

We believe almost to a certainty 
that the statement is absolutely 
false with regard to the whole of 
India. 

As to that part of India of which 
we are ourselves qualified to speak, 
and which contains far the greatest 
proportion of Mahomedans, we as- 
sert most positively that it is utterly 
without foundation. 

There is not a single Government 
school in the Punjab in which the 
It is not an easy 
task to establish Government schools 
among the bigoted Mahomedans of 
the Peshawur valley. The tempta- 
tion was great to do evil that good 
might come; to wink at the Koran 
for the sake of getting boys together 
to learn the Rule of Three. 

But the temptation was stcadily 
resisted. The Government was able 
to say to the people, ‘We do not 
teach your children our religion ; 
you must not expect us to teach 
them yours.’ The argument was 
irresistible; but we know of no 
other argument by which the Koran 
could have been excluded without 
tyranny. For it is obvious that if 
once the Government says, ‘ We 
teach our religion, because it is true, 
but not yours, because it is false,’ 
it has in fact abandoned its atti- 
tude of religious neutrality, and 
begun to proselytize. 

Secondly, it is not true that the 
Government competes with the 
missionary educationists. On the 
contrary, the educational officers 
are expressly ordered not to esta- 
blish a Government school where a 
mission school exists, and even to 
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break up schools already establish- 
ed in eas where the missionaries 
may afterwards occupy the ground, 
rovided that one school is enough 
or the wants of the place. Nor is 
this order a dead letter. Within 
the last two years we know of a 
flourishing overnment school 
which has been broken up because 
the missionaries had opened an effi- 
cient school in the same station, and 
of two important cities where the 
petition of the people for a Govern- 
ment school has been refused on the 
ground that there was a mission 
school already, and the boys could 
© to that. The principle of the 
overnment is again intelligible and 
consistent. ‘What we undertake,’ 
they say, ‘is, that no boy shall be 
out of the reach of what is called a 
secular education. So long as any 
school provides this, we will assist, 
and we shall not inquire what reli- 
gion is or is not taught in it.’ 
Again, it is said that the fact that 
Government can venture to intro- 
duce the Bible into its schools, is 
proved by the fact that the mission- 
aries already do it. But need we say 
that the position of the Government 
is very different from that of the 
missionaries? Thepeople know very 
well what the missionaries are, and 
what their object is. They know 
that their object is to destroy the 
native religion and substitute their 
own. The people are not the least 
alarmed at this, because they know 
that the missionaries will only rea- 
son them out of their religion, and 
that they are not afraid if hundreds 
of boys attend mission schools, of 
whom not one in each hundred is 
ever converted. We do not the 
least mean to taunt the missionaries 
with this fact; we only state it as 
proving how ow capable the 
natives are of taking just so much 
of what a private individual offers 
as suits their purpose, and no more, 
But it is difficult for an English- 
man to realize what the Government 
is to an Asiatic. This latter does not 
understand a permission from his 
rulers, he regards every utterance 
as a command—do this, or do it 
not. Ifthe Bible is placed in Go- 
vernment schools, it will be under- 
stood at once that Government 
intends to introduce Christianity 
by its authority. We must not 
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deceive ourselves by drawing dis- 
tinctions quite natural to us, but 
utterly unintelligible to the Hindu. 
It is easy to say that Government 
will not compel boys to become 
Christians, it will only let them 
know what Christianity is, and leave 
them to make their choice. It is 
easy to say that there can be no in- 
tolerance, no proselytism in delight- 
ing native children with the stories of 
David or Samuel, or edifying them 
with the pure universal morality of 
the Sermon on the Mount. All 
this sounds plausible; but the fact 
is this, that the Bible has been re- 
presented by us, and is considered 
on our representation by the natives, 
not as a book open to study—open 
to difference of opinion—but as the 
symbol of Christianity. It is slip- 
pery arguing to speak at one mo- 
ment of the Bible as the distinctive 
badge of Christianity, and at the 
next to represent it as merely a 
book to be read, to be consulted as 
any other book might be. We 
must not be deceived in this matter ; 
the people of India would without 
any doubt accept the introduction 
of the Bible into Government 
schools as a declaration on the part 
of Government that it intended to 
lend its authority to the promul- 
gation of Christianity, It may be 
right or wrong that Government 
should make this declaration, or let 
it be supposed that it made it, but 
it is evident that the case of the 
Government is hereby entirely se- 
parated from the case of the mis- 
sionaries. 

The great question remains, 
would it be right or wrong? We 
think, decidedly wrong. 

In the first place, the advantages 
arising from the exclusion of the 
Bible, are not, we think, sufficiently 
appreciated. It is a most powerful 
engine to wield, for the absolute 
exclusion from the schools of the 
religious books of the Hindu and 
the Mahomedan. It is no small 
gain to have the education question 
in India freed from those clouds of 
sectarian strife which beset it in 
England. No man who knows what 
the difficulties of an Indian educa- 
tionist already are, would lightly 
impose on him the one burden 
from which he is at present free. 
It is not a little thing to have the 
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people flocking to the schools in un- 
suspecting confidence, assured by 
the one palpable test which they 
can understand, that it is not the 
intention of Government to convert 
(or as we must recollect that they 
would call it, pervert) their children 
under the pretence of teaching 
them. There are far-seeing natives 
who understand in what sense the 
Government schools arereally slowly 
working towards the conversion of 
the people, who try to frighten off 
the Sone with the ery that they are 
taken into the school to be made 
Christians. The boys and their 
parents are proof against the cry, 
not because of the counter-asser- 
tions of the Government, but be- 
cause they see that the Book which 
to them represents Christianity is 
not introduced. 

Introduce it, and no proclama- 
tions or assurances would induce 
them to believe that conversion was 
not the real and direct object of the 
Government. Nay, could we then 
with the same honesty and good 
faith as now make these assur- 
ances ? 

But it is said, it is or should be 
our object to convert them, and we 
should not conceal it any longer. 
With all respect, we venture to say 
that, in the sense in which the word 
‘convert’ is used by the class of 
arguers to whom we are replying, 
this is not, cannot, and ought not to 
be the object of the Government. 

If the Government uses its influ- 
ence to make converts through the 
instrumentality of its schools or 
otherwise, it is in fact proselytizing 
—it commits a tyranny more refined 
but not less real than that of those 
Mahomedans who offered the Koran 
or the sword. 

No Christian Government, it is 
said, can be justified in refusing to 
its subjects the knowledge of the 
Bible. But when has the Indian 
Government refused such know- 
ledge? The land is open to the 
missionaries, to the agents of the 
Bible Societies, to come and go. 
All that Government will not do, is 
to make the knowledge of the Bible 
compulsory to the young. 

For it is a fallacy to say that the 
Bible may be placed in Government 
schools, and that those only who 
please may read it. If those who 
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use this argument are quite sincere, 
why may not the Bible be placed in 
the book-stall outside the school, to 
be bought by those who really wish 
to possess it? But it is a fallacy to 
talk of ‘permissive orders’ in an 
Indian school. In India all business 
is and must be done by positive or 
negative orders. We do not deal 
with English teachers who enter 
into all our views and help us in 
carrying out fine distinctions, but 
with Mulvis and Pundits who must 
be told to do this and not to do that 
in plain unmistakeable language. 
No; if Government introduces the 
Bible into its schools, it must be 
prepared to teach the Bible—in 
other words, to communicate a 
Christianity to India. Is the Indian 
Government, is the English public 
at this moment prepared to teach a 
doctrine? The Roman Catholics 
would answer yes, readily enough ; 
so would the Evangelical party of 
the Church of England; but the 
intelligence and the best part of 
England is represented in its middle 
governing class laity; that class 
which governs India. An Indian 
Government can feel its way in 
what it knows is the path of pro- 
gress, and must needs therefore be 
the true path to follow; but it is 
not prepared to set forth with all 
the energy of hearty belief a scheme 
of dogmatic theology. 

But it is said that a scheme of 
education without the Bible is a 
godless scheme; that Government 
schools, as at present constituted, 
are instruments not of good but of 
evil; that they deprive a native of 
his own religion, and give him none 
in its stead; that they find a mana 
Hindu and leave him an infidel. 

Now, we believe that here again 
the facts are so enormously exag- 
gerated as to be virtually false. 
We can only say that we have 
known some thousands of Govern- 
ment school students, and never 
knew one who was led by his school 
training to abandon his religion. 
The very sweeping assertion rests 
on the fact that in Bengal there is a 
class of men—Baboos and others; 
known as Young Bengal—who have 
joined to a certain amount of edu- 
cation the profession of atheism. 

We will not stop now to observe 
that much that is odious in Young 
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Bengal must be attributed, not to 
his education, but to his race. 

The Bengalis are proverbially the 
most quick-witted and the most 
cowardly of mankind. It has hap- 
pened that our first developed edu- 
cational labours have had Bengalis 
for their subject. It cannot be 
denied that weakness, selfishness, 
and the other cognate vices of 
cowardice, are not made the more 
beautiful by being associated with 
quick wit and learning. Still, it 
has been well observed that through- 
out the convulsion of 1857 no class 
has been so identified with us, felt 
so completely to have its interest 
bound up with ours, as the class of 
educated Bengalis. 

Depend upon it that that educa- 
tion has not been thrown away 
which has thus identified a class of 
the population with theestablishment 
of the dominant race, and therefore 
with the gradual civilization of 
India. Do not let us think that 
this phase of unbelief is that in 
which the movement of education 
in Bengal will ultimately rest. If 
there be any truth in history and 
geography, in mathematics and in 
physical science, the knowledge of 
these will not ultimately sever men 
from the knowledge of God. 

Most sincerely do we believe that 
the Indian Government has, in its 
real toleration of all religions, acted 
with that justice which is in itself 
one of the highest religious duties, 
and at the same time done far more 
for Christianity than if it had pur- 
sued a contrary policy. It has been 
a true instinct which has made the 
Indian Government feel that its 
first duty is to hold India—that 
everything must be subordinated to 
that. Let the missionaries preach, 
let the Bible societies distribute 
their Bibles, and God speed them 
in their labours. But let the 
Government use as its weapons of 
proselytism those only which it has 
used before. Let it labour for 
order: let it labour to teach Asiatics 
the supremacy and the equality of 
law ; let it take care that the Euro- 
pean, while governing the native, 
does not domineer over him; that 
India is held by Europeans for the 
natives, and not for themselves; 
let it make railways, let it multiply 
roads and telegraphs ; let it give to 
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its subjects the power of reading 
and writing; let it prepare them 
for the extension of the power of 
the press; let them wield these 
weapons, the right to use which 
cannot be gainsayed, and fearless] 
leave the result to God. Thus will 
the Indian Government truly reve- 
rence the Lord Jehovah, and not by 
teaching the Church Catechism. 


We had hoped to notice those 
other prominent questions of policy 
which the crisis has brought under 
discussion—the freedom of the 
press, the equality before the law 
of Europeans and natives, and the 
rights and the wrongs of what is 
so curiously called an ‘ annexation 
policy.’ But our space forbids these 
considerations for the present; and 
we would only briefly indicate what 
are the general priaciples which we 
believe actuate most thoughtful 
Anglo-Indians at the present crisis. 

These principles are, it must be 
said, essentially conservative. We 
find it quite impossible to believe 
that the Indian Government has 
been a very bad government. We 
know that it has been one of liberal 
and gradual progress. We do not 
accept the enormous extent of the 
calamity we have endured as the 
exact measure either of the wrath 
of Heaven on our rulers, or of the 
revolution which must ensue in all 
our policy. 

We believed that the natives 
must be kept in strict subjection to 
the Europeans ; we believe it still. 
Webelievedat thesame time thatthe 
Government must make it felt that 
Europeans in India are not, because 
they are a dominant race, therefore 
above the law ; that it must be the 
aim of Government gradually to 
comprehend both races within the 
just limits of one equal law. 

We believed that caste must not 
be ignored, nor rudely assailed, but 
left to give way before the inevitable 

ressure of circumstances. We 

elieved that natives must be largely 
employed in the government of the 
country, and that in a still increas- 
ing proportion. We believed above 
all, that Government must abstain 
from interference with the native 
religion, and must busy itself with 
the only legitimate and by far the 
most efficient weapons of contro- 
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versy that a government can use— 
the school, the railway, and the 
telegraph. 

All this we believe still. But we 
earnestly hope that the fearful 
lesson of 1857 has not therefore 
been lost upon us. We see that 
we made a terrible mistake in ever 
allowing the physical power of the 
country to accumulate beyond all 
due proportion in the hente of the 
natives. We see that a little nepo- 
tism, a little indolence, a little post- 
a of timely reform, may 

ing an empire to the verge of 
ruin. We see that no principles are 
worth anything without good men 
to carry them out. And therefore 
our ideas of improvement rather 
take the direction of keeping up a 
strong European force, of remodel- 
ling the native army, of enforcing 
by competitive, examinations rea- 
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sonable efficiency in all branches of 
the service, and thus securing our- 
selves against the freaks of patro- 
nage which we scarcely venture to 
hope will ever select the best men 
for the highest posts; that at any 
rate if the worst are to be chosen, 
they may not be so bad as they have 
been ; to the subdivision of districts, 
and, above all, the development of 
important public works: to these 
reforms rather than to any wild 
revolution, to the establishment of 
Christianity by proclamation, or a 
vindictive crusade against the 
habits and prejudices of the na- 
tives. 

Such views have little to recom- 
mend them in the way of excite- 
ment or novelty; but we firmly 
believe that they have the merit of 
being, so far as they go, just and 


ITS CAUSES AND 


REMEDIES.* 


Tae great cause of sanitary re- 
form was advocated in these pages 
when its importance was little un- 
derstood by the public, and when it 
was being tested by ridicule, tried 
by indifference, and ‘damned with 
faint praise,’ by some who are now 
its enthusiastic admirers and indis- 
criminate supporters. It is not often 
that we indulge in retrospect ; but 
now that the old subject is com- 
mended afresh to our notice in a form 
which entitles it to our warmest 
sympathy, we may be permitted to 
refer to the attempts we made 
eleven years ago to lay the sanitary 
— in all its fulness and fruit- 
ulness before the public. It was 
in September, 1847, after the first 
attempt at sanitary legislation had 
failed, and when the agitation of the 
recent elections had barely sub- 
sided, that we took ‘ The Sanitary 
Question’ in hand; and though we 
have ourselves often recurred to the 


subject since that time, and though 
much has been said, written, and 
done of late years in furtherance of 
sanitary reform, we have been able 
to recur to our first thoughts with 
satisfaction, and to commend to 
such of our readers as are interested 
in the subject, the views and argu- 
ments then put forward as havin 
lost little of their freshness an 
none of their force. 

The = for sanitary legislation 
and reform which we then deemed 
irresistible, and which we now re- 
produce with unabated confidence in 
its cogency, was the undoubted suc- 
cess of the sanitary reforms of the 
eighteenth century, and especially of 
that complete revolution in the con- 
dition of the prisoner which is 
inseparably connected with the 
honoured nameof England’s greatest 
philanthropist. We recurred to this 
subject in January, 1848,f when 
we took occasion especially to prove 
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how much the English Legislature 
had degenerated since 1774, when, 
through the exertions of Mr. Pop- 
ham, Mr. St. John, and Mr. Whit- 
bread, John Howard was enabled 
to lay the first fruits of his labours 
before a Committee of the whole 
House, which not only gave him a 
vote of thanks, but (what was far 
more to the purpose) lost no time 
in passing the two Acts which re- 
leased the poor prisoner from the 
injustice of illegal fees and the 
perils of the gaol fever. 

This praiseworthy promptitude of 
the Legislature of 1774 still con- 
tinues to be, in our estimation, the 
great example and precedent for the 
Parliament and Government of our 
own day; especially when it is 
borne in mind that the persons for 
whom our ancestors interested 
themselves were the more or less 
guilty inmates of our prisons, while 
those who are now stretching out 
their hands to us for release from 
similar physical evils are the honest 
residue of the population, and par- 
ticularly that precious portion of it 
which fights our battles, extends 
and maintains our empire, and 
defends our hearths and homes from 
danger and insult. 


But we have another and more 
pressing reason for carrying our 
readers back to the year 1847. In 
the article on ‘The Sanitary Ques- 
tion’ to which we have just referred, 
we find the following distinct refe- 
rence to the special case of the 
soldier :— 


On the 13th of April of the present 
year (1847), in the course of a debate in 
the House of Commons, Sir de Lacy 
Evans stated that, in the metropolitan 
barracks, a room thirty-two feet long 
and twenty broad is all the convenience 
afforded for the eating, sleeping, and 
general living of twenty men and non- 
commissioned officers, some two or 
three of the men being, in all probability, 
married. It is probable that such a 
room would not afford toeach inmate more 
than from 250 to 300 cubic feet of air, 
or from a fourth toa third of the prison 
allowance. On the same _ occasion 
Colonel Lindsay stated, that in one case 
he had found an allowance of 357 cubic 
feet, and in another of 330. A recent 
letter in The Times, with the signature 
of ‘A Voice from the Ranks,’ draws 
especial attention to the King’s Mews 
Barracks, in which the accommodation 
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for the men is nearly on a level with 
that for the pictures in the adjoining 
building. 

These disgusting and appalling 
statements seem to have fallen upon 
the ear of the Legislature like seed 
upon a rocky soil. They, bore no 
fruit. There was not a man to be 
found on or off the Government 
benches to take these cruel facts to 
heart ; not a man of all who heard 
them, not a man of all who read 
them in the papers the next day, 
who could be Soeeens to feel more 
than a transient emotion of horror 
and disgust. There was no John 
Howard to be found in the ranks 
of our army ; no officer with official 
duties to perform, and with official 
right of interference, prompted to 
ask whetherthese things wereso, and 
sent upon his travels, like our noble 
Sheriff of Bedford, to see with his 
own loving eyes the sufferings of 
our soldiers, and hear with his own 
ears the almost incredible story of 
their wrongs. 

The only effect which the state- 
ment of these facts seems to have 
ae em showed itself in the fol- 
owing year (1848), in the shape of a 
Return to the House of Commons, 
made by the Barrack Department, 
showing the amount of accommoda- 
tion in each barrack in the United 
Kingdom, with the number of men 
apportioned to each room, and the 
cubie space allowed for each man; 
also the number of wards in the 
hospitals, the number of patients 
allotted to each ward, and the cubic 
space allowed for each patient. 

The figures comprised in this 
return fully bore out the state- 
ments made the year before in the 
House of Commons; for the tem- 
porary infantry barracks at Ken- 
sington were found to contain only 
285 cubic feet of space per soldier, 
from which scanty supply the 
figures rose for the other metropo- 
litan barracks by easy stages of 331, 
393, 379, 376, 390, and 397, up to 
the very moderate maximum of 572 
cubic feet; the average of eleven 
returns from metropolitan barracks 
being 400 cubic feet per man. 

It may be worth while to mention 
incidentally, that the space allotted 
to the infantry soldier was found to 
be considerably less than that as- 
signed to the cavalry; for while 
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the one had only 370 cubic feet on an 
average, the other had 480—a diffe- 
rence which, for reasons presently 
to be explained, we beg our readers 
to bear in mind. We may add, that 
in one case (that of the infantry in 
the Tower) the hospital accommoda- 
tion did not capenll aes cubic feet. 

Below the lowest of these dis- 
graceful figures, a lower deep yet 
was displayed in several extra- 
metropolitan barracks in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. At Chatham 
and Upnor, the infantry were put 
upon the miserably short allowance 
of 220 cubic feet of air per man; 
the cavalry at Maidstone were 
doomed to 174 cubic feet; and the 
soldiers in Dover Castle must have 
been rotting, like sheep in_ the 
marshes, in a filthy atmosphere, 
measured out at the starvation-rate 
of 147 cubic feet per man. Scotland 
was favoured with a minimum sup- 
ply of 240; but Ireland presented a 
series of low averages, falling from 
228 at Portumna and Mallow, to 
158 at Rutland. The average space 
in the eleven returns from London 
was, as has been just stated, 400 
cubic feet. The 143 returns from 
Ireland yielded the same average ; 
the 34 from Scotland, an average of 
432; and the 155 from England 
447 cubic feet. 

These calculations we have been 
at some pains to make, for the in- 
struction and edification of the 
reader, whom we entreat to bear 
with us if we seem to indulge too 
much in numerical statements. 
These figures, and others which we 
shall shortly have to adduce, are 
full of significance to those who 
have any skill in sanitary matters. 
To those who have not, suffice it to 
say, that such figures as we have 
quoted fill the mind of the in- 
structed and experienced physician 
with dismay, conjuring up scenes of 
pestilential fever and lingering con- 
sumption as the certain and inevit- 
able result of a close, heated, and 
polluted atmosphere. 

Such being the narrow and 
utterly inadequate space allotted 
to the soldier in the barracks exist- 
ing in the United Kingdom prior to 
1847, let us next inquire whether 
any, and if so, what improvement 
has been effected in the barracks 
erected since that period. 
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A recent return embodied in the 
Report (p. 443) supplies us with the 
means of answering this question. 
It appears that since that period 142 
new Semveahe have been erected, of 
which 132 are in England. Of these 
142 barracks two afforded a space of 
less than 300 cubic feet, four others 
a space of between 300 and 350 
cubic feet, seventeen others a space 
of from 350 to 400, and fifty-nine 
barracks a space of from 400 to 500 
cubic feet. In sixty barracks only 
was the space of 500 cubic feet per 
man exceeded. The average space 
in the 142 barracks did not exceed 
577 cubic feet, though many large 
rooms occupied by a few non-com- 
missioned officers only, and not 
fairly classed as barracks, are com- 
prised in the return. The barrack- 
rooms, properly so called, do not 
yield an average space of more than 
55° cubic feet; and instances are 
given of such contracted spaces as 
308, 306, 303, and even 280 and 
270 cubic feet. 

It would seem, then, that the 
Ordnance Department and the En- 
gineer officers, to whom the task of 
repairing old barracks and erecting 
new ones is assigned, had made 
such progress in sanitary knowledge 
since the year 1847, as to substitute 
for the old average of 450 cubic 
feet per man the somewhat more 
liberal allowance of 550 cubic feet ; 
but that old prejudices and habits 
still retained inh hold upon them 
as to render possible the smaller 
figures which we have just quoted. 

The majority of the barracks 
erected subsequent to January 1, 
1847, were probably built in con- 
formity with the instructions con- 
tained in the ‘ Orders and Regula- 
tions for the guidance of the corps 
of Royal Engineers and Royal 
Sappers and Miners at home and 
abroad, revised by order of the 
Master General and Board of 
Ordnance, to 1st January, 1851 ;’ 
which orders and regulations pre- 
scribed 400 to 500 cubic feet per 
man in temperate climates, and 
480 to 600 in tropical climates, with 
the proviso that ‘in general the 
maximum space is to be allowed, 
and for single bedsteads.’ Now, as 
in four out of every seven of the 
barracks built since January 1, 
1847, the measured space per man 
II 
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fell short of the maximum prescribed 
by the Board of Ordnance, it follows 
either that the directions of the 
Board were disregarded by the 
officers employed to carry them into 
effect, or that a large proportion of 
the barracks were male to contain 
a greater number of soldiers than 
they were intended to hold. 

he Commissioners whose labours 
we are now considering recommend 
600 cubic feet as the minimum 
allowance in English barracks ; so 
that their minimum exceeds the 
maximum of the Ordnance authori- 
ties of 1851 by no less than 100 
cubic feet. 

It will perhaps be alleged, on be- 
half of the late Board of Ordnance, 
that the difference between the 
space prescribed by them and that 
now recommended in the Report of 
the Commission, admits of the simple 
explanation, that since the year 
1851, when the orders and regula- 
tions of the Board were issued, 
much additional light has been 
thrown on the importance of space 
and the dangers of overcrowding. 
The Ordnance authorities of 1851 
are certainly entitled to the benefit 
of this explanation: for there is no 
doubt that of late years the neces- 
sity of increased space and im- 
proved ventilation in all our public 
buildings has been making itself 
felt with constantly increasing force ; 
and has been brought before the 
public in a tangible and substantial 
form in almost every considerable 
building recently erected, and es- 
pooily in our newly constructed 

ospitals. 

But the true test to apply to the 
orders and regulations of the Ord- 
nance Board is the corresponding 
theory and practice of contemporary 
civilians, and especially of associa- 
tions formed for sanitary purposes, 
or embracing sanitary objects, and 
devoting their funds with strict 
economy to the provision of decent 
dwellings for the poor. The Society 
for Improving the Condition of the 
Labouring Classes answers to this 
description ; and the model lodging- 
house in George-street, Bloomsbury, 
supplies the test of which we are in 
search. This building was erected 
to afford a decent and convenient 
lodging, at the small charge of 
four pence a day, to 104 unmarried 
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working men; and the outlay was 
to be on such a moderate scale as to 
yield a fair profit to the Society. 

he motives to economy were as 
strong in this case as they could 
possibly be in the case of the Board 
of Ordnance; and between such a 
building and the soldiers’ barrack 
there are many obvious points of 
resemblance. Provision must be 
made in both cases for occupancy 
by day and night, and similar con- 
veniences must be superadded in 
the one as in the other. Let us see, 
then, what sort of a building this 
Society for Improving the Condition 
of the Labouring Classes provided 
for their clients. There was a 
kitchen and wash-house, furnished 
with every requisite convenience ; 
a bath susliel with hot and cold 
water; a pantry, with a separate 
safe for the food of each inmate; a 
well-selected library for the use of 
the lodgers ; a spacious coffee-room 
with seats and tables, and a constant 
supply of hot water; a stone stair- 
ease ; dormitories, eight in number, 
ten feet high, subdivided by lofty 
wooden partitions into separate 
rooms, fitted up with a bed, chair, 
and clothes-box, lighted with gas, 
and ventilated; washing closets on 
each floor, with water laid on; and 
other conveniences, far from unim- 
portant in themselves, but which we 
will not stop to particularize. Now 
this model lodging-house was opened 
on the 18th May, 1848, three years 
before the ‘Orders and Regula- 
tions’ of the Board of Ordnance 
were issued, and dedicated to its 
benevolent uses, with unusual éclat, 
at a public meeting convened at 
Freemasons’ Hall under the presi- 
dency of the Prince Consort, sup- 
ported by some of the most influen- 
tial persons in the land. After care- 
fully inspecting the new building, 
his Royal Highness commended it 
to the meeting as calculated to 
bring about, by the force of example, 
‘a complete change in the domestic 
comforts of the labouring classes ;’ 
as combining, ‘ with real economy, 
‘ advantages with which few of them 
had hitherto been acquainted ;’ and 
as demonstrating to persons having 
capital to invest the possibility of 
combining profit to themselves with 
great increase of comfort to the 
poor. This first model lodging- 
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house, therefore, was a great public 
fact; an early and conspicuous 
result of that sanitary movement 
which may be said to have com- 
menced in 1832 with the reports of 
the Factory Commission, and to 
have received successive impulses 
from the Poor-law Reports of 1834, 
the reports of Drs. Arnott, Kay, and 
Southwood Smith in 1838, the ela- 
borate report of Mr. Chadwick 
On the Sanitary Condition of the 
Labouring Population of Great 
Britain, in 1842, with his supple- 
mental report On Intramural Inter- 
ments in the following year, and the 
Report of the Health of Towns 
Commission in 1844. Towards the 
end of this same year 1844, ‘ The 
Health of Towns Association’ came 
into existence, and began its whole- 
some work of agitation and popular 
instruction. In 1848 the Public 
Health Act became the law of the 
land; and long prior to the year 
1851, when the Ordnance Board 
issued their decree that the English 
soldier should be supplied with from 
400 to 500 cubic feet of air in 
barracks doing the double duty of 
dormitories and day-rooms, with 
certain drawbacks and unseemly 
accompaniments presently to be de- 
scribed, the great leading principles 
on which the preservation of health 
depends kad become matters of 
notoriety to every educated Eng- 
lishman; and ‘The Society for 
Improving the Condition of the 
Labouring Classes,’ acting upon the 
knowledge thus acquired, after pro- 
viding the inmates of this first 
mode! lodging-house with a spacious 
and comfortable day-room, furnish 
him with a -commodious and well- 
ventilated separate sleeping apart- 
ment, containing, by careful calcu- 
lation, 542 cubic feet of air. So 
that in the year 1848 the Society 
in question, catering for the very 
poet class of labouring men, 

aving an anxious regard to eco- 
nomy, and wishing to establish an 
example of profitable investment, 
provide dormitories to be used only 
as such, with 542 cubic feet of air; 
while three years later the Board of 
Ordnance are not ashamed of pre- 
scribing from 400 to 500 cubic feet 
of air as a fit and proper allowance 
for the British soldier in barrack- 
rooms destined, as we have just 
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stated, to the twofold use of dormi- 
tories and day-rooms. 

Up to this time we have been 
making use of certain tables pub- 
lished in the appendix to the Report, 
and dealing with them after our 
own fashion. We will now turn te 
the Report itself, and see what in- 
formation it will give us as to the 
condition of the soldiers’ barrack 
in this year of our Lord 1858. 

We are first informed that the 
new barracks erected since 1855, 
when the Barrack Committee held 
its sittings, afford very superior 
accommodation to those previously 
built; but that no important steps 
have been taken towards supplyin 
the deficiencies of the older build- 
ings, and that some of the most 
serious evils remain still unremedied. 
We are told that the dormitories 
or barrack-rooms are very confined, 
that in a majority of cases even the 
minimum cubic space allowed to 
each soldier by regulation is not 
attained, and that in a number of 
barracks there is a deficiency of one- 
third, and in some instances of more 
than one-half, of the space allotted 
by regulation. And now mark the 
contrast afforded by the Scotch 
ae and the British soldier. Sir 

ohn M‘Neill states that the pau- 
per in the Scotch workhouses is 
allowed 480 feet per bed, and that 
this minimum is not only rigidly 
insisted upon, but that the houses 
being scarcely ever full, it is prac- 
tically much exceeded ; and, more- 
over, that the pauper is never in his 
dormitory during the day. In the 
soldiers’ barrack, on the other hand, 
it often happens that even ‘the 
regulated space of one foot between 
the beds,’ (these, gentle reader, are 
the very words of the Report—one 
foot between the beds!) is practi- 
cally unattained. The Report goes 
on to say that the barrack-rooms 
very seldom have windows at oppo- 
site sides or ends of the room; that 
where ventilators exist they are 
frequently stopped by the men 
themselves ; that barrack-rooms are 
occasionally found in the basement 
of the building, approached by 
descending steps from the natural 
surface-level — the tops of the 
windows, which open on one side 
only of the rooms, ee little, if at 
all, above such surface-level; and 
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that in low rooms thus situated a 
number of men may be found lodged 
in beds so closely ranged that the 
side of one touches the side of the 
other. The result is that the soldier 
sleeps in a fetid and unwholesome 
atmosphere—a certain wooden tub, 
used for a purpose to which cheap 
crockery has been applied time out 
of mind by the very poorest of our 
population making its unnecessary 
and unwelcome contributions to this 
savoury admixture of noxious gases. 

At this point of their Report, 
the Commissioners actually conde- 
scend to quote a special instance 
in proof that there 1s no necessity 
for this ‘filthy practice,’ and that 
in some small barracks at Windsor 
earthenware vessels had been sub- 
stituted for wooden tubs, and that 
‘no inconvenience ensued beyond 
two or three breakages, which were 
paid for as barrack damages.’ The 


success of this experiment is truly 
encouraging ; and it is to be hoped 
that the nation will some day find 
itself rich enough to purchase more 
of these useful articles, even at the 
risk of having to pay a few extra 
_— per annum in the shape of 


arrack damages. A little further 
on in the Report the Commis- 
sioners speak in the same cautious 
spirit of a matter of more import- 
ance involving a much more consi- 
derable outlay. 

The Barrack Committee of 1855 
recommended the establishment of 
a day-room in barracks, on the 
ground that taking meals in a bed- 
room is an uncleanly custom, and 
one unfavourable to the growth of 
improved social habits. Some wit- 
nesses whom they examined had 
however expressed a doubt whether 
the men would make use of such 
rooms if they were provided for 
them, and a similar difliculty was 
raised by a distinguished officer 
examined before Mr. Sidney Her- 
bert’s committee; but the same 
gallant Colonel to whom we are 
indebted for the example of the 
introduction of crockery-ware into 
the barrack-rooms at Windsor, 
comes to the rescue, and reassures 
us by a case in point. The experi- 
ment of a day-room was made in the 
old Wellington Barracks, and proved 
eminently successful, as every man 
of common sense would have anti- 
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cipated. We, for our part, do not 
think so meanly of the common 
soldier, or of the class from which 
he springs, as to suppose that he 
will not appreciate the efforts made 
to improve his condition. We have 
never heard that the inmates of our 
model lodging-houses insist on oc- 
cupying their dormitorics during 
the day. 

We infer that the Commissioners 
did not find the state of the latrines, 
cesspools, and drains very satis- 
factory, for they attribute to defects 
in them the excess of fever cases to 
which the soldiers are shown to be 
subject. 

The Commissioners are also 
strongly impressed with the insuf- 
ficient provision made in barracks 
for non-commissioned officers and 
married soldiers ; and they refer to 
a return made to Parliament in 
1857, from which it appears that out 
of 251 stations there were only 
twenty in which any separate ac- 
commodation was provided for mar- 
ried soldiers. When such separate 
accommodation is provided, it seems 
to be on a par with the provision 
made for the single soldier in the 
barrack-rooms. At Dover, we are 
told that it consists of rooms twelve 
feet seven inches long by seven feet 
broad and seven feet high, affording 
for a whole family a cubical space 
of little more than 600 feet. At 
Woolwich, a staff-sergeant, with his 
wife and five children, sleep and 
live in one room in which all the 
household labours are performed. 
In the casemates at Chatham the 
overcrowding is greater, and the 
decencies of life are still less re- 
garded. We, indeed, can scarcely 
trust ourselves to describe some 
rooms for married soldiers which 
we have seen with our own eyes in 
this very metropolis. 

Such being the state of the bar- 
rack-rooms, and such the accommo- 
dation for non-commissioned officers 
and married soldiers so long as they 
continue in health, let us next 
inquire into the accommodation 
ne for those who are sick. 

Ve approach the tables of cubic 
space again with the most perfect 
confidence that we shall find in them 
the same damning evidence of igno- 
rance and apathy, the same fatal 
narrowness of space which we ecn- 
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countered in the barrack-rooms. 
Nor is our confidence misplaced ; 
for in no less than fifteen wards of 
military hospitals, in different parts 
of the country, we find less than 
400 cubic feet of space, and figures 
falling by easy gradations from 
392 to 385, 365, 357, 348, 349, 344 
325, 324, 286, 264, 256, 243, 230, 
and 213! The mean of 265 averages 
taken in every part of the United 
Kingdom, is only 634 cubic feet per 
patient. 

These measurements, be it re- 
collected, represent the state of our 
military hospitals in 1847. We 
have now to examine the condition, 
as measured by space, of the hos- 

itals erected subsequent to 1847. 

he return supplies us with parti- 
culars of cubic space in 75 wards ; 
and it appears that while the mini- 
mum (with the exception of a ward 
devoted to an unusual purpose, and 
having only 218 cubic feet per bed,) 
rises from 213 to 400, the average 
of all the wards is increased from 
634 to 766 cubic feet. As the orders 
and regulations of 1851, to which 
we have already referred, prescribed 
from 600 to 700 cubic feet per 
patient in temperate climates, and 
700 to goo in tropical climates, the 
very moderate requirements of the 
Ordnance Board seem to have been 
pretty fairly observed. In twelve 
instances only does the cubic space 
fall short of 600 feet. 

One valuable return contained in 
the Appendix to the Report of the 
Commissioners still remaina to be 
noticed. It consists of the answers 
returned to certain queries ad- 
dressed by the Secretary of the 
Commission to the medical officers 
of the ten principal metropolitan 
hospitals, of twenty provincial hos- 
pitals and infirmaries, of five naval 
and marine hospitals, and of the 
hospitals of forty-six military sta- 
tions. Now, the least average space 
per patient returned from any oe 
don hospital is 8co cubic feet, the 
least from any country hospital 
653 cubie feet, the least from any 
naval hospital 752 cubic feet; but 
the least cubic space ailotted to a 
patient in any military hospital is 
400 feet, or precisely half the mini- 
mum space in any metropolitan 
hospital. It may be well to add 
that this small figure of 400 cubic 
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feet occurs twice in the forty-six 
military returns, and that in no less 
than nineteen other instances the 
cubical space per patient falls short 
of the minimum prescribed by the 
Board of Ordnance in 1851. The 
mean results of all the average 
measurements areequally condemna- 
tory of the military authorities ; for 
while the London hospitals give a 
numerical average of 1472 cubic 
feet, and the provincial hospitals of 
1075 cubic feet, the military hos- 
pitals afford to their patients only 
658 cubic feet, the naval and marine 
hospitals yielding the favourable 
average of 1014 cubic feet. 

We have now submitted to our 
readers, in the faithful language of 
figures, a series of facts by which 
they may form their own judgment 
of theknowledge, skill, aa vigilance 
which, up to this time, have been 
brought to bear on the health and 
lives of British soldiers. We have 
shown that, whether in the barrack 
or the hospital, they have been, and 
still are, placed under the most 
serious disadvantages; and that in 
the vital point of space they are 
much less favourably cireumstanced 
than any class of men withwhom they 
can be brought into comparison. 

The consequences of exposing 
men during the whole night, and for 
several hours of every day, to the 
breathing of such an atmosphere as 
these limited spaces must contain, 
might have .been predicted with 
certainty. They could not but 
have been disastrous if for the 
utmost negligence in removing all 
other sources of impurity, the autho- 
rities had substituted the most 
anxious and watchful care. Such 
narrowness of space in barrack and 
hospital must undermine the health 
of the soldiers, and find its ultimate 
expression in such diseases as fever 
and cholera, diseases of the lungs 
and consumption. The sick man, 
transferred from the crowded bar- 
rack to the crowded hospital, only 
changes the scene of his conflict 
with the same dangerous foe. The 
same cause which renders health 
impossible in the one makes disease 
intractable in the other; and the 
consequences make themselves felt 
in tables of mortality, in lists of 
invalids and pensioners, and in the 
pressure of taxation. 
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If the facts we have detailed 
were submitted to a physician 
skilled in sanitary science, and ex- 

erienced in the practice of his pro- 
ession, and he was required to 
point out the consequences to be 
apprehended from such a state of 
things, he would say without hesi- 
tation that there must be a high 
rate of mortality, an excess of 
typhus fever, an undue proportion 
of cases of cholera, and a great 
mortality from consumption in the 
ranks of the British army. Let us 
see how far such a prediction would 
be justified by the facts of the case. 

And first of the high rate of mor- 
tality. The adult male population 
of England, of the same ages as the 
soldier, loses every year 92 in every 
10,000 of its numbers; but our 
soldiers, originally picked men, lose 
by deaths alone, after the separation 
of large numbers of unsound lives 
by discharge and invaliding, from 
110 to 204 In every 10,000! 

The rural population at the sol- 
diers’ ages suffers an annual loss of 
77_im 10,000; the mixed town 
and country population loses g2 in 
£0,000 ; the men of Manchester, one 
of the least healthy of our large 
towns, 124 in the 10,000; but the 
British soldier dies off at the rate 
of from 110 to 204 in 10,000. 

The inhabitants of towns who 
follow their occupations out of doors, 
lose 84 or 85 per 10,000 per annum ; 
the police die off at the rate of 89 
per 10,000; letter-press printers at 
the rate of 91 per 10,000; miners 
at the rate of 103 per 10,000; but 
soldiers at the rate of from 110 to 
204 per 10,000. 

The rate of mortality among 
soldiers varies, as has been just 
stated, from 110 to 204 in 10,000. 
It is 110 among the Household 
Cavalry ; 133 among the Dragoon 
Guards and Dragoons; 187 among 
the Infantry of the Line; and 204 
among the Foot Guards. 

This disparity between the civilian 
and the soldier exists at every 

riod of their respective lives. 

ivilians from 20 to 25 years of age 
lose 84 in the 10,000, but soldiers 
lose 170. From 25 to 30 the mor- 
tality among civilians is g2 in the 
10,000, but among soldiers 183. 
From 30 to 35 civilians lose 102 in 
the 10,000, but soldiers 184. And 
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lastly, from 35 to 40 the deaths 
among the former are 116, among 
the latter 193 per 10,000. 

The mortality prevailing among 
the army is therefore at all ages 
very nearly, if not quite, double 
that cbtaining among the corre- 
sponding civil population. 

These and such like comparisons 
are not now placed before the 
public for the first time; for if the 
reader will take the trouble of re- 
ferring to the second volume of the 
Journal of the Statistical Society, 
he will find at p. 250 a short and 
succinct account of the sickness and 
mortality among the troops in the 
United Kingdom, in the form of an 
abstract of the then recent statisti- 
eal report of Sir A. Tulloch, by 
Mr. J. W. C. Lever, with several 
instructive andstriking comparisons. 
The period referred to was the 
seven years beginning with January, 
1830; and it is shown that during 
this period, while the Household 
Cavalry lost 145, the Dragoons 153, 
and the depots of West India regi- 
ments 185 in the 10,000, the Foot 
Guards lost 216 in the same number. 
At the same time, the French army 
was suffering a mortality of 195 in 
the 10,000, being somewhat below 
the unhealthy standard of the 
Foot Guards. The civil population 
brought into comparison with the 
soldier presented a very favourable 
contrast to the Foot Guards, for 
the population of London of the 
same ages lost only 150, and the 
population of the me. towns in 
which the military are stationed 
¥60 in the 10,000; while the la- 
bourers of the East India Company 
lost 125, and the metropolitan 
_ force only 90 in the 10,000. 

iseases of the lungs destroyed 81 
in 10,000 in the Household Cavalry, 
{i in the Dragoons, 96 in the West 

ndian depots, but 141 in the 
Foot Guards. The author invites 
special attention to the large num- 
ber of suicides occurring among 
the Dragoons and Dragoon Guards, 
amounting, as they did, to no less 
than one in twenty of the deaths 
from all causes. ‘here are many 
other interesting facts in this short 
popes, to which we refer thus 

riefly in order to show that the 
facts detailed in the Report of the 
Commission are not now placed 
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before the public for the first time ; 
but that nearly tweaty years ago 
the true facts of this distressing 
ease were laid before the public in 
such a manner as should have com- 
manded attention, and led to imme- 
diate and comprehensive reforms. 

Now, all these comparisons refer 
to the army at home; to a force 
serving in the very country, and 
often in the very places, from which 
its recruits are gathered; a force 
consisting of men originally selected 
with the utmost care, and in con- 
stant process of being weeded of 
unsound lives by invaliding and 
pensioning. Hence, as the Report 
justly observes, if we would insti- 
tute a fair comparison between 
military service and civil occupa- 
tions, we must add to the army 
rates a certain amount of mortality 
for those who from sickness or con- 
scious inability do not offer them- 
selves, or who offer themselves and 
are rejected on examination; while 
the deaths of invalids and pensioners 
should be transferred to the army 
rates from the civil rates, in which 
they are now included. 

This double mortality prevailing 


in the army oe at home, when 


compared with civilians of the same 
ages, might, but for the constant 
elimination of unsound lives by in- 
validing and pensioning, be attri- 
buted to the injury which the con- 
stitutions of a portion of our soldiers 
sustain from service in unhealthy 
elimates ; but this difficulty seems 
to be met in a very satisfactory 
manner when we are reminded that 
the very highest mortality expe- 
rienced among our troops afflicts 
the Guards, who do no Indian or 
colonial duty, and that the majority 
of the cavalry also serve almost ex- 
elusively at home. 

Such being the high rate of mor- 
tality of British soldiers, let us next 
consider the diseases which occasion 
it. First and foremost among them 
stand the class of diseases of the 
lungs, and the fatal malady, pul- 
monary consumption. Diseases of 
the lungs, which in the civil popu- 
lation of large towns cause 58 
deaths every year in 10,000 persons, 
destroy 64 in 10,000 in the House- 
hold Cavalry, 66 in 10,000 in the 
Dragoon Guards and Dragoons, 89 
in the 10,000 in the Infantry of the 
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Line, and 125 in 10,000 in the Foot 
Guards. When compared with other 
eauses of death, these diseases are 
found to prove fatal in the propor- 
tion of about 54 per cent. in the 
Cavalry, of about 57 per cent. in the 
Infantry of the Line, and of about 
68 per cent. in the Guards. 

In the infantry on home service, 
the mortality from consumption and 
other diseases of the chest actuall 
exceeds the total mortality from all 
causes among the civil population 
at the same ages. 

Diseases of the lungs, then, and 
especially pulmonary consumption, 
account for more than half of the 
whole number of deaths in the 
army. Now, there is no fact in the 
whole science of medicine better 
established than the dependence of 
pulmonary consumption on the in- 
halation of a close, heated, and im- 
pure atmosphere ; and observations 
of the most precise character, made 
upon letter-press printers—a class of 
men working in such an atmosphere, 
and peculiarly liable to consumption 
—have shown that the number of 
cases of this disease increases with 
a decrease in the supply of air. 
Men who had less than 500 cubic 
feet of air to breathe were proved 
te suffer three times as much from 
consumption, and to be three times 
as liable to less fatal affections of 
the lungs, as those who had more 
than 500 cubic feet of air allotted to 
them; and instances might be ad- 
duced of men working in the worst- 
conditioned printing-oflices, dying 
one after another of consumption, 
in such rapid succession as to re- 
semble the outbreak of some con- 
tagious fever. 

The other diseases which have 
been mentioned as inevitable con- 
sequences of overcrowding in bar- 
racks and hospitals, are fever, 
diarrheea, cholera, and theimportant 
group of maladies which is classed 
in the Reports of the Registrar- 
General as zymotic diseases. This 
class of diseases is also found to oc- 
casion among our troops a mortality 
twice as large as that which befalls 
the civil population of the same 
ages. 

The Asiatic cholera, also, which 
exhibits an instinctive preference 
for overcrowded places and impure 
atmospheres, found out the barracks 
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of London in its visitation of 1849, 
and destroyed a number of soldiers 
greatly in excess of the number of 
its victims among the civil popu- 
lation, of all ages and both sexes, 
in the parishes in which the bar- 
racks are situate. Though this 
comparison is less free from objec- 
tion than most of those to be found 
in the pages of the Report, it may 
be worth while to compare the 
figures in the two cases. In the 
parish of Marylebone, the civil 
population lost 17 in 10,000; the 
soldiers in St. John’s Wood and 
Portman Barracks, 20 in 10,000; 
in Marylebone and St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields, the civil population lost 
27 ; and the soldiers in the barracks 
in Portman-street and Trafalgar- 
square, 32 in 10,000; the civil pu- 
lation of East London and White- 
chapel lost 54 in 10,000, but the 
soldiers in the Tower 100 in 10,000; 
in St. Pancras the civil population 
lost 22 in 10,000, while the soldiers 
in Regent’s-park suffered at the rate 
of 104 in the 10,c00 ; in Kensington 
the civil population lost 33 in 
10,000, and the soldiers at Knights- 
bridge 175 in 10,000. 

Having, then, established these 
propositions,—1. That there is in 
our barracks and military hospitals 
a great deficiency of space; 2. That 
there prevails among our troops an 
excessive rate of mortality; and 3. 
That this mortality is due mainly to 
pulmonary consumption and other 
chest diseases, and to diseases of 
the class to which fever belongs, 
we proceed to consider the causes 
to which this high rate of mortality 
is to be assigned. 

That we may do this with effect, 
we must reproduce one or two of 
the numerial comparisons to which 
we have already referred. We will 
first select, as a fair standard of com- 
parison, the mortality prevailing 
among the civil populationatthe sol- 
diers’ ages, in twenty-four large 
towns. By sodoing, we shallcertainly 
escapethechargeof exaggeration ; for 
although a large proportion of our 
troops are stationed in or near large 
towns, many of our soldiers occupy 
barracks in smaller towns and more 
healthy localities. Now the mor- 
tality among this class amounts to 
119 in 10,000; and we invite the 
special attention of our readers to 
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this striking circumstance, that 
the mortality among the Household 
Cavalry actually falls short of this 
rate. It is only 110 in the 10,000. 
Again, in the Secnen Guards and 
Dragoons, though it exceeds this 
moderate rate, it only rises to 136 
in the 10,000. On the other hand, 
the rate of mortality among the 
Infantry of the Line is much higher, 
and among the Foot Guards higher 
still. In the first class it reaches 
the high rate of 179 in the 10,000, 
in the second class of 204 in the 
10,0c0. 

There is one class of men, there- 
fore, namely, the HouseholdCavalry, 
which exhibits a rate of mortality 
so favourable that it may be taken 
as a standard for the rest of the 
army ; aud another body, namely, 
the Dragoon Guards and Dragoons, 
whose rate of mortality but little 
exceeds this standard,—the rates of 
mortality only becoming distressing 
when we deal with the foot soldiers, 
whether of the Line or of the 
Guards. 

The secret of the excessive mcr- 
tality of the infantry of the British 
army is therefore obviously to be 
sought for in those points which 
constitute the difference between 
theinfantry andthecavalry,and those 
points of difference ought to be such 
as to account for an extra mortality 
in the case of the infantry of 204— 
III, Or 93 in the 10,000, if we com- 
pare the Foot Guards with the 

ousehold Cavalry ; or of 179—136, 
being 43 in the 10,000, if we con- 
trast the Infantry of the Line with 
the Dragoon Guards and Dragoons. 
As the mortality of the Household 
Cavalry does not very greatly exceed 
a healthy standard, and the Foot 
Guards form a body of men who 
may be very properly compared 
with then (for both cavalry and infan- 
try are menof largestature, and both 
are stationed in London and Wind- 
sor, though some of the Foot 
Guards occupy barracks in Dublin), 
we shall limit ourselves to this com- 
parison; and we shall endeavour to 
explain the very remarkable cir- 
cumstance, that while tle House- 
hold Cavalry suffers an annual loss 
of 110 men per 10,000, the Foot 
Guards lose 204; and while the 
Household Cavalry lose 64 in the 
10,000 by consumption, and 2 in the 
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10,000 by inflammatory diseases of 
the lungs, the Foot Guards lose 125 
by consumption and 13 by inflam- 
matory diseases of the lungs. 

Now, the two bodies of men thus 
brought into comparison have some 
things incommon. They are both 
selected after careful examination ; 
they are both weeded of unsound 
lives by invaliding and pensioning ; 
—- are both (with the unimportant 
difference ~— stated) quartered in 
the same places ; they are both pro- 
visioned in the same way, and hare 
the same allowance of food; they 
are both exposed in an equal degree 
to the temptations incident to large 
cities, and both have similar 
facilities for procuring intoxicating 
liquors. But as the pay of the 
Household Cavalry and their avail- 
able surplus are greater, they have a 
somewhat greater command of the 
means of self-indulgence, as well as 
of little comforts tending to the 
preservation of health. 

On the other hand, between the 
Household Cavalry and the Foot 
Guards there are differences of a 
very marked kind. The cavalry 
soldier has a horse to look after and 
keep in order, as well as himself. 
He has more than the foot soldier's 
exercise in keeping his own accou- 
trements in order, and over and 
above this, the wholesome and 
vigorous exercise of the whole frame 
implied in the work of a groom, in 
the daily ride, and in the occasional 
sword-drill. He has also little or 
no night duty, and escapes much of 
the alternate exposure to weather, 
and to the steaming and reeking at- 
mosphere of the guard-room, which 
fall to the lot of the foot soldier. 
Thanks also to his horse, and the 
space which it occupies, his own 
barrack accommodation is uniformly 
on a more liberal scale, exceeding 
the space allotted to the foot soldier 
by about a fourth. Again, as a 
natural consequence of the care he 
has to give to his horse, the cavalry 
soldier has much less time on his 
hands, while his mute companion 
becomes almost of necessity an 
object of kindly solicitude and in- 
terest. With the cavalry soldier, 
therefore, there is much less room 
for exnuwi, and less room, too, for 
the assault of those temptations 
which idleness leads in its train. 


The foot soldier, therefore, has 
more nightwork, more exposure to 
weather, less wholesome exercise, 
less interest in his pursuits, and 
less space in his barrack. Having 
more time upon his hands and less 
interest in the work he has to do, it 
is probable that he will suffer more 
from ennui, and be more tempted to 
indulge in low dissipation. 

Now let us take these possible 
causes of excessive disease and un- 
due mortality into consideration one 
by one, and endeavour to ascertain 
whether they are individually or col- 
lectively adequate to account for the 
general mortality from all causes, 
and the special mortality from 
diseases of the lungs, to which it 
has been shown that the Infantry, 
and the Foot Guards more parti- 
cularly, is liable. 

Nightwork and undue exposure 
to the weather are among the causes 
which have been assigned as sufli- 
cient to explain a great part of this 
excessive mortality. But the case 
of the police force, which has far 
more arduous night duties, and far 

reater exposure to the weather, 

ut yet suffers a much lower rate 
of mortality, is adduced in -oppo- 
sition to this view of the case; and 
if it is intended to assert that night 
duty in itself, and dissociated from 
causes which must enhance its 
effects, is unequal to account for 
the excessive mortality of the Foot 
Guards, and their extraordinary 
liability to diseases of the chest, we 
readily assent to the proposition, 
and are even in a condition to jus- 
tify our assent by a stronger case, 
and one less open to cavil than that 
of the police. It is the case of the 
London fire-engine establishment, 
with the particulars of whose occu- 
pation, and very favourable rate of 
mortality, we have been favoured 
by Mr. C. F. Browne, the surgeon 
to the force. 

The ages of the firemen range 
from twenty to sixty and upwards, 
and there is one man now in the 
service in his seventieth year, quite 
able to take his turn of duty with 
the rest. The men are carefully 
selected, and full three-fourths of 
them have been men-of-war's men. 
The duties these men have to per- 
form are by no means light, for each 
man, on the average, has been on 
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duty, at the station-house, or on the 
watch on premises damaged by fire, 
three days and three nights of 
twelve hours each in every week of 
the past year. This is exclusive of 
a sort of engine drill for the younger 
men twice a week, and attendance 
to clean engines and tools, and re- 
ir and oil the hose; and of atten- 
ance and working at fires, where 
the men are in the midst of intense 
heat, steam, and smoke, saturated 
with water, and obliged to stand in 
elevated situations, exposed to se- 
vere and cutting winds, so that they 
are often seen in winter literally 
encrusted with ice. The men are 
sometimes called out by fires, or 
alarms of fire, as many as four times 
in the night. Notwithstanding this 
hard duty and extreme exposure, the 
rate of mortality among the firemen 
is highly favourable. For the first 
thirteen years of the establishment, 
the deaths were at the rate of 96 per 
10,000 per annum, while for the last 
twelve years the mortality has fallen 
to 7o per 10,000. Both these calcula- 
tions include deaths by accident, 
which, in spite of the perilous nature 
of the employment, are very rare, and 
have not exceeded 44 in 10,000 in the 
whole period of twenty-live years. 
The higher mortality of the earlier 
period is attributed, and probably 
with justice, to less careful selec- 
tion; but the moderate rate through- 
out the whole period of twenty-five 
years is evidently to be attributed 
to the unusual care and attention 
bestowed on the comforts and health 
of the men, who live either at the 
stations, or in houses provided by 
the establishment, and subject to 
careful inspection. The manage- 
ment is in the hands of a committee 
appointed by the several fire as- 
surance offices, who pay the men 
liberally, give them plenty of warm 
and comfortable clothing, instruct 
the medical officer and superinten- 
dent to look narrowly to the healthy 
state of the stations, and the other 
residences of the men; and act with 
promptitude and liberality on any 
suggestions which these efficient 
officers may please to make. 

Here, then, we have a case which 
seems effectually to dispose of the 
assertion that the high mortality of 
the Foot Guards is attributable to 
night duty and exposure to the 
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weather. Night duty, as such, and 
exposure to the weather, are quite 
compatible with vigorous health, if 
in other respects the sanitary con- 
dition of the men is carefully 
attended to. We go further, 
and fearlessly express our opinion 
that the night duty of the soldier, 
occurring as it does every fourth 
night, even with the not very whole- 
some interlude of the guard-house, 
would not materially affect the 
health and lives of men otherwise 
favourably circumstanced. 

To the want of really wholesome 
and sufficient exercise we are, on 
the other hand, inclined to attach 
considerable importance. We do 
not think that, for the class of men 
who constitute our Infantry, and our 
Foot Guards especially, the drill of 
the foot soldier supplies exercise 
enough. For the om and arms 
there is a certain amount of move- 
ment provided; but for the muscles 
which expand the chest and promote 
healthy breathing there is little or 
none. The exercise of the foot 
soldier, such as it is, is not to be 
compared with that of the cavalry, 
nor with that of the sailor. It falls 
short of that of almost all our out- 
door labourers, and of a_ con- 
siderable portion of those who work 
in-doors. We believe it to be 
insufficient to preserve him in 
health, and to counteract the force 
of the unwholesome influences to 
which he is constantly exposed. 
The want of interest in his occupa- 
tion is another cause to which part 
of the ill-health and short life of the 
foot soldier may be fairly attributed. 
The life of a machine is an unwhole- 
some life for a man to lead; and to 
this life that of the foot soldier, if the 
evidence of soldiers themselves may 
be trusted, certainly approximates 
very closely. Colonel Lindsay’s 
evidence, both as regards the 
amount of duty which the Foot 
Guards have to perform, and the 
effect upon their minds, is quite 
conclusive. He tells us that he gets 
up at six, makes his bed, cleans his 
things, and gets his breakfast at 
seven. He turns out at half-past 
seven or eight for a drill, which may 
last an hour and a half; but if it be 
guard day there is no drill, except 
for defaulters. The men for duty 
are paraded at ten o’clock ; and that 
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finishes the day’s drill altogether. 
There is evening parade, which takes 
half an hour; and then his time is 
his own till tattoo, which takes place 
at nine in winter and at ten in sum- 
mer. This is the day of a soldier not 
on guard, or not belonging to a com- 
pany out for minié practice. Now, 
as to the consequences of this idle 
and lounging life. ‘Perhaps,’ says 
Colonel Lindsay, ‘ no living indivi- 
dual suffers more than he from 
ennui. He has no employment save 
his drill and his duties. These are 
of a most monotonous and uninte- 
resting description, so much so that 
you cannot increase their amount 
without wearying and disgusting 
him. All he has to do is under 
restraint ; he is not like a working 
man or an artisan. A working man 
digs, and his mind is his own; an 
artisan is interested in the work on 
which he is engaged; but a soldier 
has to give you all his attention, 
and he has nothing to show for the 
work done.’ 

Here, then, we have a graphic 
description of aman handed over by 
the military authorities for a prey 
to listlessness, idleness, and dissipa- 
tion. The fact is, that with the 
exception of the luxury which his 
scanty means do not allow him to 
command, the condition of the 
foot soldier approximates much too 
closely to that of the aristocracy, 
who, through the misfortune of 
hereditary wealth and hereditary 
position, have the greatest difiiculty 
in finding spirit-stirring objects and 
wholesome occupation, and con- 
sequently, as a dete fall into idle- 
ness, ennui, and dissipation, sink tu 
almost the lowest point in the scale 
of health, and are among the 
shortest-lived men in the com- 
munity. 

But it is to want of space in the 
barrack-rooms which the soldier 
occupies in health, and in the hos- 
pitals to which he is transferred 
when sick, that we attribute the 
ee part of the soldier's un- 

ue mortality. The exposure during 


the whole night, and often during 
many hours of the day, to a close, 
heated, and impure atmosphere, by 
lowering his tone and impairing his 
strength, prepares him for the 
ready reception of contagious ma- 
ladies, and lays him open to suffer 
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from all the other causes which 
have been alleged in explanation of 
the excessive sickness and high 
mortality to which he is subject. 

This statement requires to be 
fortified by additional facts and 
arguments ; for the true cause of an 
excess of mortality among any class 
of men is only to be arrived at by 
a process of elimination and ex- 
haustion. 

We will begin with the agricul- 
tural labourer, who is acknow- 
ledgedly the longest-lived man in 
England. It is notorious that 
agricultural labourers, as a class, 
are badly paid, badly fed, badly 
elad, and badly housed. Their 
dietary is in all probability inferior 
to that of the soldier, and their 
houses probably afford even worse 
accommodation than the soldiers’ 
barracks. Their natural state, as 
things are now ordered in England, 
is one of overcrowding and under- 
feeding. But hard daily labour in 
the pure open air of the country— 
labour varying in character with the 
requirements of the season—labour 
of which they are constantly wit- 
nessing the results, and for which, 
at short intervals, they receive a 
welcome recompence :—this labour 
of the day, under these wholesome 
circumstances, is constantly coun- 
teracting the noxious influence of a 
night spent in an overcrowded bed- 
room; and the result is a healthy and 
robust existence and long life. In 
other words, a man may have a 
scanty and monotonous diet and a 
crowded dwelling, and yet live to a 
good old age; but to do this he 
must work hard from day to day in 
a pure atmosphere. 

Let us next take the case of the 
sailor. His diet, though sufficient 
in quantity is often defective in 
quality and wanting in variety, 
and his quarters at night are over- 
crowded to a degree rarely to be 
met with on land. But the sailor, 
during the time that he is on deck, 
breathes the purest air, and the 
work he has to do contrasts in a 
striking manner with the foot sol- 
diers’ drill, is calculated to excite 
and amuse him by its variety, and to 
develope every part of his frame. 
He, too, is a healthy and robust 
man, and his mortality contrasts 
favourably with that of the soldier. 
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Here, then, we have two cases of 
overcrowding, united with a more 
or less defective diet, proved to be 
compatible with health and lon- 
gevity. Again, as we have already 
stated, the cases of the police and of 
the men of the fire-engine establish- 
ment demonstrate the compatibility 
of nightwork and great exposure 
to weather, with a good sanitary 
condition; and to these cases we 
may now add, in respect of expo- 
sure, the cases of the sailor and of 
the agricultural labourer. The case 
of the sailor, indeed, may be said to 
demonstrate the compatibility of a 
defective dietary, overcrowding, 
nightwork, and great exposure to 
weather, with good health and long 
life; the element of hard work, fa- 
vourable to the development of the 
whole frame, in the purest of atmo- 
spheres, proving his salvation. 

On the other hand, it is notorious 
that a want of sufficient exercise, 
combined with overcrowding, and 
the consequent respiration of an im- 

ure and heated atmosphere, is most 
atal to human life, and that if two 
persons are exposed to the same im- 
pure atmosphere, the one using little 
and the other much exertion, the 
former suffers from a much higher 
mortality than the latter. 

Exercise, therefore, in the open 
air, and that exercise such as tasks 
and developes the whole frame, has 
in it such a virtue as to counteract 
and neutralize to a great degree a 
combination of circumstances ad- 
verse to health; and the same may 
be said to a less extent of strong 
exercise and active exertion within 
doors. It is not to be doubted also 
that active employment of the mind, 
and an interest in the work which a 
man is doing, tend to preserve his 
health and prolong his life, and that 
ennui, dissipation, and intemperance 
are among the greatest foes to the 
physical as well as to the moral 
nature of man. 

Now, these observations on the 
virtue of strong exercise in the 
open air, find a distinct application 
in the case of the soldier. The ca- 
valry soldier, who has much more of 
such exercise than the foot soldier, 
and whose occupation is at the same 
time more interesting and engross- 
ing, has a considerable advantage 
in respect of health and longevity. 
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It is, then, to the absence, in the 
case of the foot soldier, of this re- 
dressing and countervailing influ- 
ence of vigorous exercise of the 
whole body, of the limbs, and of the 
chest, in the open air, that we attri- 
bute part of the ——vT that 
afflicts the class to which he be- 
longs. His overcrowded barrack 
and guard-room, his night duty, his 
monotonous and perhaps insuffi- 
cient diet, his unsuitable clothing, 
though of themselves unequal, even 
with the aid of intemperance, dissi- 
pation, and ennui, to account for 
the frightful mortality under which 
he suffers, if he had, at the same 
time, the strong varied exercise of 
the agricultural labourer, the sailor, 
or even the cavalry soldier, are 
amply sufficient to account for that 
mortality in the absence of proper 
exercise. 

We agree, then, with the Com- 
missioners whose report we have 
been considering, that the excessive 
mortality of the foot soldier is to be 
attributed, not to one cause acting 
by itself, but to several causes in 
combination. We believe that the 
health is first undermined by over- 
crowding and defective sanitary 
arrangements in barracks ; that on 
the health of the foot soldier thus 
undermined the want of vigorous 
exercise tells with great force, and 
that the two together prepare him 
to succumb to the combined attacks 
of an ill-organized night duty, a mo- 
notonous diet, and listlessness, dissi- 
pation, and intemperance. 

As the excessive mortality of the 
soldier is not to be traced toa single 
cause, so is his emancipation from 
the serious evils which afflict him 
nottobesought forinasingleremedy. 
Nothing less than a sweeping re- 
form in the whole economy of the 
soldier’s life ought to satisfy any 
one who calls himself the soldier's 
friend. What we ask for is increased 
space and better accommodation in 
barrack-rooms; kitchens, in which 
meat may be roasted and baked, 
as well as boiled; day-rooms as 
well as dormitories ; covered places 
for exercise and amusement in bad 
weather; improved lavatories and 
baths ; the same means of decency 
and privacy as are afforded in model 
lodging-houses at three-pence a 
night; the creation of as many 
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counter temptations as possible to 
the low aa nahohen and other 
scenes of dissipation ; the addition 
to the infantry drill of some 
exercise suited to expand and de- 
velope the chest ; and, if it be pos- 
sible to make such a drill compul- 
sory, a singing drill; and lastly, 
clothing of better quality, and bet- 
ter suited to the soldier's occupa- 
tion. That the enlargement and 
improvement of our barracks is a 
matter of the most urgent neces- 
sity, no one who has visited those 
antiquated places can for a moment 
doubt. The space allotted to the 
soldier is evidently insuflicient, and 
ought to be enlarged without delay. 
With the information which we 
have just obtained, and with the 
recommendations of the Commis- 
sioners before us, we have a right 
to ask the House of Commons for 
a vote of half a million or a million 
of money on account, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of a 
properly constituted board, consist- 
ing partly of military men and partly 
of civilians. Soldiers are not to be 
trusted to act alone in this matter. 
We want to inaugurate a new era 
for the soldier; and we must em- 
ploy men who are not entangled in 
the meshes of red-tape and para- 
lysed by routine. Our military 
hospitals, too, must be elevated to 
the standard of naval hospitals, and 
of civil hospitals in town and coun- 
try ; just as our barracks must be 
raised to the standard of the model 
lodging-house at three-pence a 
night. The public will no longer 
submit in patience to the injustice 
now done to the soldier, in keeping 
him in a condition below that of 
the Scotch pauper and the English 
prisoner. ‘They are watching the 
Government and the Legislature, 
and will not forgive a Ministry or a 
House of Commons which shall 
ignore the soldier’s claim to con- 
sideration, or suffer him to be sacri- 
ficed to a narrow, sordid, and short- 
sighted economy. ‘The soldier him- 
self, too, cannot be kept in ignorance 
of matters which are being openly 
and freely canvassed in all the news- 
apers; and though he may not 
iave very clear views on sanitary 
science, and may be somewhat sus- 
picious. of plans which threaten to 
substitute pure air for the warmth 
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of close quarters, it will be scarcel 
safe to Tet him see that i 
so much is authoritatively recom- 
mended to be done, nothing is 
really changed. 

What we want, then, is not new 
commissions of inquiry, but prompt 
action. We want the Legislature 
to vote money liberally, and the 
Government to spend it wisely, and 
without delay. The right season 
for action is at hand. ‘The winter 
is passing away, and the time is 
propitious for new camps of exercise 
to receive the men whom existing 
barracks can no longer accommo- 
date. The time is favourable for the 
work of destruction and reconstruc- 
tion. Building materials are cheap, 
wages moderate, and our great con- 
tractors ready to do any amount of 
work; and to do it in a somewhat 
more workmanlike manner than the 
old employés of the Ordnance. We 
must have no imbecile attempts to 
substitute ventilation for space. 
All our existing barracks, without 
exception, must be destroyed or en- 
larged. The necessity is urgent, 
the economy certain, the present 
outlay not worthy of a moment’s 
consideration: for every thousand 
lives sacrificed to a narrow economy 
and a miserable routine, means a 
hundred thousand pounds of waste, 
for which there is not a grain of 
necessity or a shadow of excuse. 

Above all, we want publicity. 
We have a right to know how the 
soldier whom we pay lives, and at 
what rate he dies. If it be expe- 
dient that we should hear every 
week from the Registrar-General 
how many men, women, and chil- 
dren die in this metropolis, and what 
are the diseases which have de- 
stroyed them, there is an imperative 
necessity for our knowing at least 
as often how many of our brave 
soldiers are being cut off by disease, 
and whether their diseases are such 
as admit of prevention. There must 
be a centre of information as well 
as a centre of action; and every in- 
dication afforded in the returns of 
mortality of undue loss of life must 
be immediately followed up by the 
inspection of a competent person 
armed with power to act. 

We now learn from the unim- 
peachable authority of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, upon whose head 
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the crime of allowing our soldiers to 
rot in close and foetid barracks really 
rests. Itis either upon the Minis- 
ter of War, who will not ask for 
money; on the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who will not endorse his 
—— for it; on the Prime 

inister, who will insist on keeping 
down the estimates; or on the 
House of Commons, that will not 
vote the necessary supplies. The 
Duke of Cambridge has ‘spoken ; 
we are waiting in breathless impa- 
tience for the explanations of my 
Lord Panmure. We have now a new 
Minister of War, a new Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and a new Prime 
Minister. The Commander-in-Chief 
admits to the fullest extent the 
necessity of reforms in the state 
of our barracks and the condition 
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Qck French contemporaries have 
the advantage of us in more 
than one branch of literature. In 
the drama, the balance of trade is 
decidedly against us. We have 
imported much, and _ exported 
nothing.t In ancient literature, in 
publications from MSS., or reprints 
of rare books, almost all that has 
been done among us has been done 
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of our soldiers; he throws the 
responsibility from himself, and 
places it on those to whom, and 
through whom, his applications 
for redress must come. We say, 
then, to the new Minister of War, 
you must ask for money; to the 
new Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
you must endorse the application ; 
to the Prime Minister, you must 
dare to increase the estimates of the 
Government; to the House of Com- 
mons, you must vote the money, 
freely and liberally, at the risk of 
meeting at the hands of an indig- 
nant and outraged people with the 
punishment that belongs of right 
to men who cannot understand, and 
will not learn, and who refuse to 
perform the most obvious of their 


duties. 
W.A. Guy. 


BACHAUMONT.* 
‘Heaptone Hatt.’ 


by private societies: the Shakspeare, 
for exemple, the Percy, and the 
Camden: public patronage has not 
stimulated publishers to do much in 
this line on their own risk. In 
France, individual publishers carry 
on extensive publications of the 
older literature. One of these is 
the Bibliothéque  Elzévirienne: 
which consists partly of old works 


* (uvres de Chapelle et de Bachaumont. Nouvelle dition : revue et corrigée 
sur les meilleurs textes, notamment sur |'édition de 1732: précédée d’une notice 


A Paris: chez P. Jannet, Libraire. 


+ It is remarkable that in Scribe’s earliest vaudevilles he complains more than 
once of the Parisian taste for English dramas : 
Voulez-vous, Messieurs des Frangais, 
Que l’on vous applaudisse ? 
Donnez moins de drames Anglais, 
Qui font nétre supplice : 
Et du Moliére plus souvent, 


Pour que cela finisse 


Gaiment, 


Pour que cela finisse.—L’ Ecarté. 

Vins étrangers, ah! s'il est vrai 

Qu’a la frontitre on yous condamne, 

Vins du Rhin, et vins de Tokai, 

Tachez d’échapper & la douane! 

Mais vous, qui du Pinde Frangais 

Osez envahir le domaine, 

Vers allemands, drames Anglais, 

Restez toujours en quarantaine.—La Quarantaine. 


But he had not been long writing before the tables were turned, and his works 
became the répertoire from which a perpetual series of novelties was drawn for the 
English stage ; ‘adapted,’ not always happily, to the differences of manners and 
modes of life, but more carefully to the peculiar talents of the performers to whom 


the respective characters were assigned, 
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introduced for the first time to the 
press ; partly of reprints of works 
all but forgotten, and well deserving 
to be remembered ; partly of care- 
fully revised editions of the stan- 
dard literature of France. 


Among the latter, we may place 
the Journey of Chapelle and Bachau- 
mont, which in the judgment of 
Voltaire is the most charming 
lesson of the most charming badt- 
nage :— 

Qui du plus charmant badinage 
Est la plus charmante legon. 


Chapelle was born in 1626: 
Bachaumont in 1624. In 1656, 
Chapelle was advised to drink the 
waters of Encausse, at the foot of 
the Pyrenees. Bachaumontaccom- 
panied him. They were both in the 
prime of life; accustomed to the 
best society of Paris; and both at 
that time, though for a long period 
previously it had been otherwise 
with Chapelle, in easy circum- 
stances. They were both bons 
vivans, rolling with the world, and 
laughing with it and at it as it 
rolled, They wrote conjoinily an 
account of their journey to the two 
brothers, the Marquis and Count 
de Broussin—jolly fellows like them- 
selves. Perhaps immortality was 
never so lightly achieved nor so 
little anticipated as by the authors 
of this jeu d'esprit. They wrote 
only to please themselves and their 
merry friends: they succeeded in 
pleasing all the world; and after 
the lapse of two centuries, the 
colours in which they dipped their 
sportive pencils retain their original 
brightness, 

This work was the first specimen 
of a style of writing, in alternate 
pe and poetry, which afterwards 

ecame a rage, and had many imi- 
tators in the highest ranks of French 
literature—including La Fontaine 
and Voltaire. 

Without dissembling to ourselves 
the difficulty of giving in another lan- 
guage a tolerable representation of 
a work of which one of the greatest 
charms consists in the particular 
graces of expression belonging to 
the language in which it is written, 
we think it still possible to convey 
some idea of the felicity of striking 
off the impressions of images as 
they arise; of giving in a few words 
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a vivid picture of men and things, 
and of the varied feelings which 
reflect in the minds of the authors 
the shifting clouds and sunshine of 
the day,—all striking characteristics 
of the joyous Voyage, of which we 
shall now attempt a sketch. 

They begin by describing their 
regrets at parting with their friends ; 
the improvement of their spirits and 
the arrival of a good appetite as they 
travelled on in the pure air of the 
country ; and their sitting down by 
a transparent spring to eat two 
cold partridges, out of which, to 
their great astonishment, they got 
an indigestion, perhaps from wash- 
ing them down with water. This 
indigestion served them two days, 
after which we hear no more of it; 
and they go on, meeting almost 
everywhere with pleasant and hos- 
pitable friends, and dining, supping, 
drinking, laughing, dancing, and 
singing to the end of the chapter. 

Their two days of indigestion 
brought them to Saint-Euverte, 
where they made a long stay, wait- 
ing for their friend Boyer, who did 
not come after all. But they found 
other friends, with whom they 
passed their time joyously: one, 
who arrived among them dripping 
with wax, having travelled in a 
waxed overcoat in the dog-days, and 
whom they compare to Icarus. He 
turned out to be their friend 
D’Aubeville. They supped with 
this bon compagnon, and another 
whom they call le petit Duc, who 
arrived from Paris, and informed 
them that Boyer was laid up with 
a fever. They proceeded to Blois, 
where they were brilliantly enter- 
tained by the President Le Bailleul 
and his lady; and after sundry 
other stages and jollifications, found 
themselves in danger of having 
their further progress barred at 
Agen: 

Agen, that famous town, whose belles 

In all the light of beauty move, 

Weaving inextricable spells 

For hearts accessible to love. 

His guardian saint with earnest vow 

Should he invoke, who enters here: 

For many have designed to stay 

Within these magic walls a day, 

Who find themselves, they know not 
how, 

Chained to the spot from year to year. 


The society was so delightful; 
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the ladies so beautiful, so witty, so 
every way engaging, that the place 
could only be compared to an en- 
chanted palace, in which the fascina- 
tions were more potent than those 
of Armida. They contrived, never- 
theless, to break through the compli- 
cated charm, pursued their journey, 
and arrived at Encausse. Having 
stayed there long enough to find 
that the place had nothing to re- 
commend it but the water, which, 
however admirable for the stomach, 
does not appear to have been par- 
ticularly acceptable to. theirs, they 
went on a visit to the Marquis de 
Fontrailles, where they fared even 
better than they had done with the 
President Le Bailleul. They next 
went to Toulouse, where they were 
marvellously feasted by the Abbé de 
Beauregard ; and the next day still 
better by the President de Mar- 
miesse, who showed them, in a 
dinner, how far it was possible to 
earry splendour and magnificence, 
or, with his permission, profusion 
and prodigality. The feast of Cor- 
neille’s Liar was nothing in compa- 
rison, and here they find it necessary 
to redouble their efforts to celebrate 
it with due honour; but they fail 
under the attempt; they dare not 
undertake so great an affair; the 
must content themselves with tell- 
ing their friends that nothing so 
splendid was ever before seen, and 
that they should have expected to 
find Toulouse, so renowned for 
good cheer, utterly exhausted, if 
another of their friends, M. d’Osne- 
ville, had not the next day kept up 
the reputation of the city for 
abounding with all sorts of good 
things. He sent them on in his 
carriage to Grouille, where they 
were well received by the Comte 
d’Aubijoux, who entertained them 
splendidly, though unable from ill 
health to share in the luxury of his 
own table, and living on a crust of 
bread a day: so his aspect was 
that of a dying man. Though his 
park was very large, and had a thou- 
sand places each more beautiful than 
another, we passed, they say, whole 
days in a little island, planted and 
kept as trim as a garden, in which 
is found, as by miracle, a fountain, 
which springs up and moistens the 
summit of a bower of tall cypress 
which surrounds it. 


Chapelle and Bachaumont. 


[April, 


Beside this brightly gushing spring, 

Within this ever-verdant bower, 

By Love expressly made, to bring 

Some cruel fair beneath his power, 

One of us two, in noontide hour, 

With heavy hand, from heavy heart 

Pierced through by passion’s keenest 
dart, 

Engraved these verses on a tree : 

‘Sylvia! how blest would be his lot, 

Who, loving and beloved by thee 

Unchangeably from day to day, 

In this most enviable spot 

Might wear his earthly time away !’ 
We subjoin the original verses, 

which have been greatly admired, 

and have been called ‘the diamond 

of the work’ :— 


Sous ce berceau, qu’ Amour expres 
Fit pour toucher quelqu’inhumaine, 
L’un de nous deux, un jour au frais 
Assis prés de cette fontaine, 

Le coeur percé de mille traits, 
D'une main qu'il portoit & peine 
Grava ces vers sur un cypres : 
Hélas ! que l'on seroit heureux, 
Tans ce beau lieu digne d’envie, 
Si, toujours aimé de Sylvie, 

L’on pouvoit, toujours amoureux, 
Avec elle passer sa vie ! 


Saint Mare says, ‘These verses 
are known to be Bachaumont’s.’ 
This is said on the authority of 
Voltaire. Charles Nodier, and 
after him the present editor, say 
that Voltaire, jealous of all reputa- 
tions, divided them to lessen them. 
It will be seen that this is unjust, 
and that he gave all honour to 
Chapelle. We incline to think 
that he was himself satisfied of the 
truth of the assertion. 

From Grouille they proceeded to 
Carcassone, where they were hos- 
_—— entertained by M. de 

enautier, with whom they drank 
a thousand times the healths of 
their Parisian friends, and found a 
good comic company in a pleasant 
theatre, which was attended by all 
the ladies of Carcassone. M. de 
Penautier sent them on in his 
carriage to Narbonne, where they 
were detained two days by heavy 
rains, which flooded the aseneaad 
ing country. They anathematize 
Narbonne as the combination of all 
that is detestable. Of the cathe- 
dral, which was pretended to be a 
chef-d’euvre for the height and 
breadth of its vaults, they could 
not tell whether it was round, oval, 
or square; high or low; broad or 
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narrow; their only wish, ‘when 
they were in it, being to get out of 
it. They were shown a wonderful 
icture of the ‘ Resurrection of 

azarus ;' but the painter had 
made him so black and hideous, 
that if they had not been told it 
was Lazarus, they should have 
taken him for the Devil. This 
— was by Sebastiano del 

iombo, painted in rivalry with 
Raphael when the latter painted 
the ‘ Transfiguration’ for Francis I. 
It was, in 1755, in the posses- 
sion of the Duke of Orleans, 
and the editor of the edition of that 
date, St. Mare, says that the judg- 
ment of our travellers respecting 
it accords with that of most con- 
noisseurs. We do not know what 
has become of it, but perhaps it 
will find its way as a chef-d’euvre 
to the National Gallery. 

They left Narbonne with an im- 
precation which, though as bitter 
as they could make it, they thought 
fell short of a fair return for the 
wretchedness they had suffered in 
that strange abode. 


For thee, old town, all mire and gutter, 
Medley of all abomination, 

No malediction we can utter 

Can half express our execration. 

Thou hast no single thing on earth 

To recompense a moment's search ; 

Thy picture is just nothing worth, 

And less than nothing worth, thy church, 
Thou art the genuine winter-quarters 
Of all the ills that life can bear : 

And none inhabit thee but martyrs 

To dirt, bad diet, and foul air. 


The floods having subsided, they 
were enabled to set off, with the 
water only up to their horses’ girths. 
They found an agreeable contrast 
in Béziers, a city clean, and well 
situated, in a country as beautiful 
as that which they had left was 
disagreeable. Their next stage was 
Montpellier, where they fell in with 
a party of Précieuses (what we 
should call Bluestockings), who gave 
their opinions on Parisian literature, 
delivering, as the authors imply, a 
wrong judgment on every point—a 
delicate mode of conveying their 
own by contraries. The ladies 
arrived by degrees at a climax of 
absurdity, which forced the tra- 
vellers to make an excuse for 
leaving them, to laugh it fairly out 
in their inn. 
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They proceeded to Massillargues, 
turned out of their way to visit 
Nimes, passed throu Arles, 
and over its bridge of boats from 
Languedoc into Provence, and 
through Salon to Marseilles. They 
would not tire their friends by 
repeating what everybody knew 
about Marseilles—that it was rich, 
illustrious, and unrivalled for the 
fertility of its soil and the capacious- 
ness of its harbour ; but they must 
speak of the fort, which was a true 
curiosity. It was called Nétre 
Dame de la Garde; but the only 
guard it had was a Swiss with his 
halbert, painted on the gate. This 
fort was on the summit of a rock 
almost inaccessible, and so high 
that if it commanded all beneath it, 
the oe part of the human race 
would live under its good pleasure. 
Hence our kings, knowing its great 
importance, had always entrusted 
it solely to men of consequence, 
men who delighted in danger, and 
whose powdery hair had whitened 
under arms. ‘hey are here laugh- 
ing at M. de Scudéri, who was 
governor of this ancient fort, and 
had published a magnificent descrip- 
tion of it :— 

A magnificent description (they say) 
which has been made of this place, gave 
us the curiosity to go to see it. We were 
more than an hour in climbing to the 
top of the mountain, and were very 
much surprised to find only a tottering 
old building, ready to fall with the first 
wind. We knocked at the door, but 
very gently, for fear of knocking it 
down ; and after repeating the process 
several times, without even hearing a 
dog bark from the tower, some men 
who were working just by said to us: 

Gentlemen, ’tis in vain you wait 

To gain admittance at the gate, 

No one is present to unlock it ; 

The governor of this old fort, 

Going, fifteen years since, to Court, 

Took the key with him in his pocket, 


The naiveté of these good folks made 
us laugh, especially when they pointed 
out to us a placard, which we had some 
difficulty in reading, for time had almost 
effaced it— 
‘GOVERNMENT Lot To Ler ;’ 

and a little below, in smaller characters : 
‘Apply at Paris, to the Secretary Con- 
rart’ (Valentin Conrart, first Perpetual 
Secretary of the French Academy) ‘or 
Courbé, man of business’ (Augustin 
Courbé, a famous bookseller). 
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They proceeded to Ciotat, where 
they arrived late, having found it 
impossible to pass through Cassis 
without stopping to taste the 
adorable muscadine, of which they 
ge the dear brothers a supply 

their table. It required time 
and deliberation to decide on the 
best specimens. Having terminated 
this great affair, they set off to 
Toulon. ‘This city,’ they say, ‘is 
in an admirable situation, open to 
the south, and sheltered from the 
north by mountains rising to the 
élouds, which render its port the 
=— and safest in the world.’ 
ere they fell in with Admiral 
Paul, who entertained them in his 
country-house, which was like a 
little fairy palace. This M. Paul, 
Saint Marc tells us in a note, was a 
remarkable man. He was born at 
sea, of extremely poor parents; 
commenced his career of life almost 
in infancy as a ship-boy; and, by 
his valour and ability in maritime 
war, rose to be Lieutenant-General 
of the Naval Armaments of France, 
and Vice-Admiral of the Seas of 
the Levant. They went to Hyéres, 
for the sake of seeing orange-trees 
as large as oaks and in the middle 
of the fields. With the delightful 
impression made on them by these 
orange-trees, they were tempted to 
terminate their journey ; but their 
devotion led them a little out of the 
direct road to Paris, to visit the 
Sainte-Baume. This was a place 
almost inaccessible, and which could 
not be seen without terror. It was 
a eave in the middle of a steep 
rock nearly five hundred feet high, 
and which had assuredly been made 
by a miracle, for the asylum of the 
enitence of St. Magdalen, and for 
er refage from the persecutions of 
Jews and Pagans. But though it 
was clear that angels had made the 
cave, it was equally clear that the 
Evil One had made the road to it, 


* This lady afterwards, in 1658, married the Marquis de Gange. 
Her story is one of the most tragical in French domestic 
Nature and fortune seemed to have lavished their gifts on her only to make 


in her twenty-second year. 
life. 
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knowing that those who travelled 
to the shrine of the saint would 
never reach it till they had sworn 
themselves many times over to him, 
under the abominations of the 
journey. Here they found some 
monks, begrimed like blacksmiths, 
and as hideous as demons, who sold 
them barley-bread and eggs at an 
exorbitant price; and as this was 
all the fare they could obtain, with 
nothing to wash it down, they pre- 
ferred all the risks of rain and dark- 
ness to the shelter of this horrid 
place, the aspect of which, and of 
?ts inhabitants, made it doubtful 
whether it was a forge, a den of 
banditti, or an outwork of the 
infernal regions. Through their 
intended devotion to the reliques at 
Saint Maximin, they arrived there 
safely, but wet through; and they 
employed the next morning entirely 
in devotions,—that is to say, in 
bringing their rosaries into contact 
with a number of holy bodies, and 
dropping large pieces of money into 
basins and boxes ; after which they 
got drunk on some excellent Blan- 
chette de Négreaux, and went to 
bed domifortabhy at Aix. This was 
a capital: without a river, with 
disagreeable environs, but a fine 
and well-built town, having excel- 
lent: fare. Their next stage was 
Orgon, a place celebrated for all 
good wines, and of course they 
carefully investigated the basis of 
its reputation ; then Avignon, where 
they admired the beauty of the 
walls, and visited Madame de Cas- 
telane, who was then a young 
widow of twenty, and apparently 
not very disconsolate. They found 
her at home in good company, not 
praying in the churches with the 
other widows; nor, though suffi- 
ciently tender-hearted, likely to be 
surprised over the tomb of her 
husband.* They stayed two days at 
Avignon, and with this pleasant 


She was then 


her a victim of the most atrocious wickedness. She was murdered by the brothers 
of her husband—the Abbé and Chevalier de Gange—immediately after making a 
will in his favour, with strong presumptive evidence of his own participation. 
The Abbé and Chevalier fled the country, and were condemned to death by con- 
tumacy. The Marquis, by the same decree, was banished for life. He was de- 
graded from his nobility, and his property was confiscated. The will of the 
Marquise in his favour was invalidated, and her fortune, which was very large, 
went to her children. Perrette, a priest, who was an accomplice of the assassins, 
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spot they finish their narrative. 
ey are tired of writing, and 
wish to have something to tell 
their; friends when they return to 
Paris. 

We have passed over some of 
their pleasantries, especially one 
which, though as decorous in ex- 
pression as witty in allusion, 
trenches rather on what is, in our 
“- forbidden ground. 

aving given a sketch of the 
work, we will now give some 
account of the authors. 

Bachaumont was the son of a 
Président & mortier in the Par- 
liament of Paris, and was himself 
sometime conseiller clere of the same 
Parliament. He was essentially a 
man of wit and pleasure, a frondeur 
during the Fronde, to which he gave 
its name. He wrote little, but plea- 
santly, and without pretension. 
Chapelle is the most literary charac- 
ter of the two, and plays his part 
among the luminaries of the great 
age. He was the natural son of 
another Parliamentary officer, named 
L’Huillier. He was born, in 1626, 
at La Chapelle, near Saint-Denis, 
whence he derived his name. His 
father, a rich man, an amateur 
of learning and philosophy, an in- 
timate friend of Gassendi, took pains 
to give his son the best possible 
education. He studied at the Col- 
lege of the Jesuits, where he met 
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Bernier and Molitre. His father 
designed him for the Church, to 
which he showed a decided repug- 
nance, both in theory and practice, 
He was shut up some time when he 
was about twenty years of age, for 
misconduct, in Saint Lazare, chiefly 
through the instrumentality of two 
aunts, of whom he says that Job was 
put to a poor trial in having only to 
deal with the Devil, instead of the 
two sisters of Monsieur L’ Huillier.* 
He afterwards went to Rome, where 
he got into another scrape, and was 
obliged to burn his papers. At the 
age of twenty-six he lost his father, 
who left him a sufficient income to 
maintain him comfortably in that 
easy life of good and bad compan 
which he had chosen for himself. 
It might have been expected from 
his previous habits that the latter 
would have had the most of him, but 
it was not so; from the time that 
his future was assured, though he 
had not always good habits, he was 
always in good company. He was, 
in fact, pre-eminently a bon com- 
agnon, and his society was courted 
= the greatest men of his day, 
aristocratical and literary,—the great 
Condé, the Duke de Nevers, the 
two Dukes de Sully, the Abbé de 
Chaulieu, Segrais, Racine, Boileau, 
La Fontaine, and above all, in his 
estimation, Molitre. His taste and 
critical judgment were much valued 


was condemned to the galleys for life. He was attached to the chain, and died on 
the road. The Marquis and Chevalier took service with the Turks against Candia. 
The Chevalier was killed by a shell, and the Marquis was swallowed up by an 
exploded mine. The Abbé lived an exemplary life under an assumed name, en- 
deavouring by uniform good conduct to wash off the stain of his crime, but de- 
claring at the last that his sister-in-law had been always before him, as she appeared 


when imploring his mercy. 


The best account which we have seen of this case is in the fifth volume of the 
Causes Célébres. It has been the subject of biographies, romances, and dramas ; 
but the story is more interesting in its simple truth than with the addition of any 


ornaments derived from imagination. 


* Qui, Moreau, ma facgon de vivre 
Est de voir peu d’honnétes gens, 
Et prier Dieu qu'il me délivre 
Sur tout de Messieurs mes parens. 
Ce que j'ai souffert avec eux 
Surpasse méme la souffrance 
De celui qui, pour sa constance, 
Dans I’ écriture est si fameux. 
Hélas! ce sage misérable 
N’eftt jamais affaire qu’au diable, 
Qui le mit nu sur un fumier. 

Pour voir sa patience entire, 
Il falloit que Job eft affaire 
Aux deux sceurs de Monsieur L’Huillier. 
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by his great literary contemporaries, 
who all consulted him on their works, 
different as they were in matter and 
manner. M. Segrais records an 
anecdote which illustrates these re- 
Jations, and we shall give it in his 
own words :— 


I was comfortably lodged in the 
Luxembourg, and one day I got up a 
little party, consisting of Boileau, Puy- 
morin, his brother, Chapelle, and M, 
@Elbine. The ‘purpose ‘was to hear 
Boileau read a ‘canto of his DLutrin, 
which he proceeded to do after justice 
had been done to the collation. When 
he came to the verses which mention the 
vells of the Sainte- Chapelle: 

Lés cloches danis les ‘airs de leurs voix 

argentines 

Appeloient A grand bruit les chantres 

a matines, 

Chapelle.said; ‘I, shall not. pass your 
argentines; argentine isnot a French 
word.’ Boileau went on reading, and 
Chapelle said again, ‘I tell you I shall 
not pass your argentines, the word is 
worth. nothing.’ Boileau replied, ‘hold 
your tongue, you are drunk,’ Chapelle 
answered, ‘I am not so drunk with wine 
as you are with your verses,’ This gave 
rise to a smart conversation, and M. 
d@’ Elbtne, who was a man of taste, took 

rt with Chapelle. It was late when 

ileau and Puymorin retired, and I 
went to bed. Chapelle and M. d’Elbéne 
remained, near the fire, pouring out a 
etream of pleasantries on this word ar- 
gentine, which diverted me much, and 
kept me awake, 


In this instance, says M. de La- 
tour, posterity has decided against 
Chapelle, in favour of the word ar- 
gentine, but the anecdote illustrates 
the footing on which he stood among 
the lights of his age. 

Some pleasant anecdotes are 
related of Chapelle. Indeed, as one 
of his editors observes, his life was 
a life of anecdotes. Many are 
rejected as apocryphal, but some 


Chapelle and Bachaumont. 


[April, 


are admitted as génuine. 
these are the following. 

The Duke de  Brissac, going to 
pass the season ‘in’ his lands at 
Anjou, persuaded Chapelle to ac- 
company him. “Phey set out from 
Paris, and after being several days 
en route, stopped at Angers to dine 
and sleep. Chapelle profited by 
the opportunity to visit an old 
friend, a canon of the’ cathedral, 
with whom he dined, and ‘passed 
the rest of the evening. The next 
mortiing, when it was time ‘to 
resume the journey, he told the 
Duke, with some embarrassinent, 
but at the same time with perfect 
decision, that he found it i ible 
to accompany him any further; 
that on the preceding evening he 
had found on the ‘table of his friend 
the canon an old Plutarch, and on 
opening it had read this maxim: 
He who follows a great man 
becomes a serf.’* The Duke fought 
with all his might against’ this im- 
pression: he said that it did not 
apply to a particular friend, that 
Chapelle was such to him, that he 
would be absolute’ master in his 
house, that no one should be per- 
mitted to interfere with his liberty. 
He insisted in vain. Chapelle 
always replied: The maxim is not 
mine, but Plutarch’s; but I am 
satisfied that Plutarch is right. 

This (says M. de Latour) may be re- 
ceived as a trait of character, because 
Chapelle was at that time exceedingly 
poor. But it is probable, as tending to 
take off what may appear extravagant 
in the story, that in the course of the 
preceding days the Duke had given 
him some cause to apply the maxim, 
and that he availed himself of it to part 
company, without treating the applica- 
tion too seriously. 

Chapelle was given to frequent- 
ing the cabaret—or wine-shop of 


Among 


* ‘Qui suit-les grands serf devient.’ The original is not Plutarch’s own dictum, 
but a quotation from Sophocles: ‘He who enters the house of a king becomes a 
slave, even if he arrive free.’ The passage is several times quoted by Plutarch: in 
the Life of Pompey, and in the Apophthegms of Kings and Commanders, as having 
been applied by Pompey to himself before he landed in Egypt ; and in the Treatise 
De Audiendis Poétis, where he says, ‘Zeno corrected it thus: He, who enters the 
house of a king, does not become a slave, if he arrive free.” The Duke, if he had 
been familiar with Plutarch, might have answered Chapelle’s quotation by Zeno’s 
correction. Zeno expressed the Stoical doctrine, that a wise man is:always free. 

Ad summam, sapiens uno minor est Jove, dives, 
Liber, honoratus, pulcher, rex denique regum, 
In short, the sage is only less than Jove: 

Rich, fair, great, FREE: a king all —- above. 


or., Epist. I., 106-7. 
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those days, when coffee-houses were 
not known—more than became his 
position in good society ; and some- 
times, as a result of his excesses in 
this line, made, very unbecoming 
exhibitions of himself in a state 
more than half-seas over; which 
made all his friends, most anxious 
to recall him to habits more con- 
genial with those of the sphere in 
which he moved. One day, after 
some outbreak of this sort, he was 
met in the street by Boileau, and 
appeared so thoroughly ashamed of 
himself as to give Boileau better 
hopes of success than he had yet 
found in the endeavour to reclaim 
him. Boileau therefore entered on 
the subject in the most earnest and 
friendly manner, and omittednothing 
likely to act on the intelligent 
mind of his friend. Chapelle was 
truly shaken, or seemed to be so. 
‘ You are right,’ he said, ‘ I acknow- 
ledge it is time that all this should 
end; I must decidedly correct my- 
self of such a deplorable defect.’ 
Boileau was enchanted. ‘Yes, 
yes,’ continued Chapelle, ‘you are 
right, a thousand times right. Let 
us just step in here to sit down. 
Follow out your admirable reason- 
ings, and do not spare me.’ He 
pushed Boileau into a wine shop, 
ealled for a bottle of wine; Boileau 
went on moralizing, Chapelle called 
for another bottle, then another, and 
so they went on, Boileau preaching, 
and Chapelle promising reforma- 
tion, till they were both so drunk 
as to be obliged to be carried home. 

This aneedote seems to be partly 
confirmed by one of Chapelle’s 
little poems addressed to Boileau :— 
How pleasantly, from your high style, 
You sink into the quatrain’s grace! 
a Heaven! how much I spared of 

bile 
And insults to the human race, 
When I upset your cruise of oil, 
And put a bottle in its place. 

But his love for the bottle at 
length carried him too far for the 
tastes of his old friends. He sank 
by degrees into a life of obscure 
sensuality, and died at the age of 
sixty, in 1686. Bachaumont, who 
was born two years before him, died 
im 1702, at the age of seventy- 
eight. He seems to have been a 
more refined Epicurean than his 
friend, and to have kept his jolly 


pes within the limits of a 
iberal moderation. 

The Voyage, in this edition is 
followed by the poems of Chapelle, 
which are all pleasant reading ; and 
by one or two little pieces ascribed, 
not with absolute certainty, to 
Bachaumont. Bothappear to have 
written solely to please their friends, 
as occasions arose in society; to 
have given themselves little concern 
about the preservation of their 
maine? pieces ; and to have been 
indifferent to reputation, beyond 
their own circle and hour. But 
within those limits, in their own 
peculiar vein, they obtained the 
post of honour ; and the wider circle 
of the world and posterity has rati- 
fied the judgment. The eulogiums 
they have received would make a 
volume larger than their works; 
we shall content ourselves with spe- 
cimens from those bestowed on 
them by Voltaire. 

In a letter, dated from Sully, 
July, 1717, addressed to the Abbé 
de Chaulieu, whom he calls 7’ Ana- 
créon du Temple, Voltaire says :-— 


I write to you from what would be 
the most amiable abode in the world, if 
I were not banished to it ; and in which 
nothing is wanting to make me per- 
fectly happy but the liberty of going 
out of it. Chapelle lived here—that is 
to say, gt drunk here—two years run- 
ning. wish he had left in this cha- 
teau a little of his poetical talent. It 
would be very convenient for those who 
write to you.. But as it is generally 
allowed that he left it exclusively to you, 
I was obliged to have recourse to the 
magic of which you have so often spoken. 
to me: 


In this old chateau’s loftiest room, 

Where once the Muses’ lightest child 

With verse and wit his hours beguiled, 

One evening in congenial gloom 

I summoned up his pleasant shade : 

No rites to Stygian Gods I paid : 

No such his joyous ghost required. 

Upon my violin I played, 

And pleasant sounds these words in- 
spired : 

Chapelle! for your best follower’s sake, 

Ascend from Pluto’s dismal lake : 

No : 'tis not there your steps have sped : 

The gods have taken you, ‘tis said, 

And placed you in their seats divine, 

Between the powers of love and wine. 

From that blest reign wherein you 
dwell, 

Descend, most amiable Chapelle. 

This so familiar invocation, 
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Made, as it was, in Chaulieu’s name, 
Received on high some approbation : 
And on the instant Chapelle came, 
Obediently to my desire, 

With his Gassendi and his lyre, 
Leaning on Bachaumont, the friend 
With whom he loved his hours to spend ; 
His partner in that famed progression, 
The happiest lesson, how to dress 

Tn the most exquisite expression 

The most enchanting playfulness. * 


I will tell you, however, in confi- 
dence, and if the post were not pressing 
T would tell it in rhyme, Bachaumont is 
not quite. satisfied with Chapelle. He 
complains that after they had both 
worked equally on the same production, 
Chapelle has stolen more than half of 
the reputation which belongs to him. 
This, he says, is very unjust: for after 
all, he whispered in my ear, it was I 
who wrote the prettiest things in our 
journey, and amongst others the verses 
in the cypress bower. 

But my present business is not to dis- 
tribute justice between these two claim- 
ants, but to tell you that I addressed 
myself to Chapelle, to ask him how he 
had managed 
To sing for ever on his lyre 
Those strains so flowing, light, and gay, 
Which nature only could inspire, 
Where art has not a word to say. 

T learned, he said, from love and wine, 
The graces of that art divine : 

And to Chaulieu I served awhile, 

As master of that happy style : 

As I was his, let him be thine. 

Voltaire writes to M. de For- 
mont, 23rd December, 1737 :— 

To my most cherished friend, Formont, 
Holding, with all the muses’ will, 

His dwelling on their forked hill, 

Near to the spot where Bachaumont, 
Drinking and singing without measure, 
And as be mingled prose and rhyme, 
Mingling philosophy and pleasure, 
Brought back old Epicurus’ time. 

In the Siéele de Louis XIV.(1749), 
he speaks of the eulogiums which so 
many men of letters have given to 
Chapelle. He says that Chapelle 
succeeded better than others in the 
lighter vein of poetry which he cul- 
tivated; that Bachaumont was one 
of the most amiable men of his time ; 
and that the character of Chapelle, 
Bachaumont, Du Broussin, and all 
their society, was facility, gaiety, 
liberty. But when he adds that 
the Comte du Broussin, who treated 
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repasts as a serious business, was 
on that account brought forward 
by Boileau in his third satire as the 
host of a ridiculous feast, we think 
he must be under a mistake. The 
Comte du Bronssin a the 

hilosophy of supping, which we 
a c pe ey 7 did so with 
success. Boileau’s host professes 
to study it also, but only succeeds 
in making himself ridiculous by a 
mixture of profusion and meanness ; 
producing ten times as much pro- 
vision as his company could require, 
but all ill chosen and ill dressed ; 
with an ostentatious variety of 
execrable wine. This is not the 
host of Chapelle and Bachaumont : 
nor is it likely that Boileau, who 
mixed in the same society, would 
have selected one of their most dis- 
tinguished Amphitryons for ridi- 
cule. 

Voltaire, in his Voyage & Berlin, 
addressed to his niece, Madame 
Denis (July, 1750), written in the 
same mixed style of verse and 
prose, says :— 

Do not imagine that I pretend to 
equal Chapelle, who acquired, I know 
not how, so much reputation for having 
been from Paris to Montpellier, and 
into Papal territory, and for having 
written an account of his journey to a 
gourmand, 

To Messtzurs DesMAHIS AND DE 

MAGENCI. 
December, 1756. 

As you now write, so wrote Chapelle 
And Bachaumont, in good old days, 
Who from mere pastime raised so well 
A monument of endless praise. 
Enjoying a delightful leisure, 
Not even aiming to be known, 
While they were only seeking pleasure, 
They placed themselves on memory’s 

throne. 
As we in them your model trace, 
You might to them have been no less, 


Seeing how fully you 
Their art of ees trifles grace. 

But they wrote to a great feaster and 
drinker, with whom they supped ; and 
you only to an old philosopher who 
cultivates the soil. 

It will be seen that these five 
opinions embrace a period of forty 
years, and that Voltaire, who often 
varied or modified his critical judg- 
ments, never changed his mind wi 


Pr * The word badinage has no corresponding term in English. It combines the 
ideas of wit without malice, and sportiveness without folly, except in the sense 
which our old dramatists attached to ‘excellent fooling.’ 
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respect to Chapelle and Bachau- 
mont. , 

The title in the older editions 
was Voyage de Bachaumont et La 
Chapelle: he was more commonly 
called Chapelle, rather, perhaps, to 
distinguish him from another La 
Chapelle, than because he was not 
properly so-called, seeing that the 

lace from which he is named was 
Ts Chapelle. In the edition before 
us his name stands first, and with- 
out the ‘La.’ Certainly his other 
works occupy the greater portion of 
the volume; but how much of the 
Voyage belongs to him, and how 
much to Bachaumont, never was, 
nor will be, known. 


THE NEW 


y HEN we went to press last 

month, the Government was 
still in abeyance. Lord Derby and 
a few of his more immediate fol- 
lowers had alone accepted office, 
but many important posts were still 
unfilled. Chief among these was 
the Colonial Office, the seals of 
which Lord Stanley, still balancing 
between his filial and his patriotic 
duties, had not yet decided to accept. 
It is seldom in this life that two real 
duties are cast into opposite scales ; 
it generally turns out, when we 
suppose ourselves to be in such a 
predicament, that one of the fancied 
duties is an unruly inclination in 
disguise, which could not have suc- 
ceeded in its masquerade for a 
single moment but for the aid of 
traitorous wishes within. In Lord 
Stanley's case the opposing claims 
were both respectable, and so 
earnest a politician may be for- 
given for hesitating on which 
of the horns of the dilemma 
he would choose to be impaled. 
One was an appeal for assistance in 
a task which must have appeared 
almost hopeless, and without his 
aid could not have been performed. 
The other was the relinquishment 
for an indefinite time of the schemes 
and polities of which, during his 
short and brilliant career, he had 
been one of the foremost advocates. 

However advantageous Lord 
Stanley's adhesion may have been 
to the new Ministry, it is hardly 
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How many volumes the works 
which have been written in imita- 
tion of their style would amount to, 
it would be difficult to compute. 
M. de Latour laments that the work 
did not remain unique: he wishes 
that it had had no imitators. But 
when was a opular work without 
imitators P Ve would not if we 
could, annihilate many of the imita- 
tions we have read—especially those 
of Voltaire. We rather receive the 
host of followers as an unequivocal 
testimony of the admiration which 
the greatest names in French lite- 
rature, and French readers in 
— have, during two centuries, 
elt for the original work. 


MINISTRY. 


clear whether Lord Derby and Mr, 
Disraeli made great sacrifices of 
policy in order to obtain it; or 
whether, having no poliey at all, 
they had nothing to sacrifice, and so 
eseaped scot free. Certainly, Lord 
Stanley’s speech to the electors of 
King’s Lynn exhibited no conces- 
sions on his part; and but for the 
fact that he is joined with nominally 
Conservative colleagues, his able 
address to that free and independent 
constituency might with equal pro- 
riety have been delivered, had Lord 
-almerston or Lord John Russell, 
after defeating Mr. Disraeli on a 
conspiracy bill, and turning him out 
for unpunctuality in his correspon- 
dence, conferred on Lord Stanley 
high office in a really Liberal Cabi- 
net. Every one sympathizes with 
Lord Stanley for the position in 
which adverse fate has placed him. 
Some, like Lord Derby, are born 
reat. He probably cares little about 
fi new honours. His horses will 
run equally well for the Derby 
whether their owner remains at the 
head of the Government till Ma 
or not. Some, like Mr. Disraeli 
achieve greatness. To be sure, he 
has yet to give us a specimen of the 
style of speaking which will suit 
‘ Le Lords,’ as in his novel of The 
Young Duke he has announced his 
intention of doing. Some, like Lord 
Stanley, have greatness thrust upon 
them. But he must remember that 
none can touch pitch and not be 
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defiled ; and that if once the Cabi- 
net he belongs to takes it in hand to 
act upon the principles of Conserva- 
tism they profess; if once the 
depart from the beaten track which 
has been worn by the feet of Mr. 
Vernon Smith; unless they falsify 
their tenets by beating that right 
honourable gentleman with his own 
weapons and at his own trade,—the 
will drag him, Lord Stanley, wit 
them from the height to which he 
has fought his way, inasmuch as no 
allowance for private reasons can be 
made in estimating the character of 
@ public servant. 

Sir Fitzroy Kelly’s address was 
so Radical in its sentiments that 
Reformers hardly know whether to 
laugh or tobe angry. Ifthe electors 
of East Suffolk consider him a Con- 
servative, they are easily satisfied. 
The learned gentleman appears to 
imagine that, as his Govern- 
ment are unlikely to bring in a 
Reform Bill at all, he may as well 
promise everything as stop short at 
the point wliere Reformers who 


mean what they say, and conse- 
— dare not say too much, are 
obliged to stop. Mr. Disraeli said 


a great deal about nothing, but 
showed his discretion as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer by not touching 
upon figures—with which he got 
confused once before in 1852. Every 
one has studied Lord Derby’s 
speech, with admiration of his lan- 
age and despair of understanding 
is meaning; and if we except the 
announcement which a new Lord of 
the Treasury, Lord Henry Lennox, 
thought it necessary to make at 
Chichester, to the effect that in his 
opinion the British Lion had broken 
down in his gallop, and was now 
out of training, we know little 
more of the opinions of the Govern- 
ment. 

In order to appreciate the posi- 
tion of parties at the present 
moment, we must recal the state 
of political feeling indicated by the 
vote which drove Lord Palmerston’s 
Cabinet from office. The Whigs 
have for some time shown symp- 
toms of a disjointed party. They 
have shown too great readiness to 
fill up all vacant offices from an 
effete and rather mediocre clique. 
They have introduced no young 
blood, and their leader, at last in- 
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toxicated with splendid success, 
quitted the rock on which that 
success was founded, and trusted 
himself on the shifting sand of his 
own autocratic power. Reorgani- 
zation after ia a fall as he 
encountered last month is impos- 
sible at present, and even the 
leadership of the party over which 
he lately ruled so absolutely is 
passing away from Lord Palmerston. 

We only appoint our dictators for 
special purposes. Lord Palmerston, 
on his appeal to the country on the 
China question, was invested with 
almost absolute power, but the 
power ceased when the policy to 
support which it was given was 
relinquished. The attitude of con- 
cession to the caprice of France 
which he lately assumed, differed 
widely from the courage which he 
was supposed to have exhibited last 
year on the Chinese question. His 
success at that time was so remark- 
able as to make it appear that the 
nation’s beau ideal of an English 
statesman was a jaunty hero, with 
his hat off, cheering for the British 
flag. One obtained him a Parlia- 
ment, two-thirds of which were 
pledged to follow him blindfolded ; 
the other got him hooted when he 
rose to address that same Parlia- 
ment, like an unpopular candidate 
at an election. We in England 
cheer and worship not the man, but 
the embodiment ofa sentiment. The 
people of England are too sober, and 

rhaps too stolid, to care for 

iberty in the abstract idea; but 
they give themselves up heart and 
soul to the man whom they suppose 
to hold liberty sacred ; and in pro- 
portion as they love him blindly 
while he justifies their love, they 
hate him bitterly when he falls short 
of their ideal. 

Lord Derby, in this dislocation of 
the Liberal party, is the only possible 
Minister at the present moment. It 
is for the Liberals to consider 
whether he who has obtained office 
by their faults, and who holds it by 
virtue of their disunion, shall not 
at least be protected from undig- 
nified attempts to unseat him until 
they are prepared to put some better 
man in his place. He has many rocks 
and difliculties ahead, but he has this 
advantage—if such a negative good 
ean be called an advantage—that he 
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comes in on sufferance, that he re- 
presents no popular idol, that he 
reigns by the simple vis inertia of 
popular feeling, and that as he will 
please no one much he will disap- 
point no one much. He holds 
office while the Whigs, to use the 
phrase of the prize-ring, are getting 
their wind. Like the clown at a 
country theatre, who sings a song 
on the stage between the tragedy 
and the farce, he commands an 
interest of his own, but separate 
from the regular performance, and 
to be forgotten when the real 
business begins. 

Nothing in the Parliamentary 
warfare of our time is more remark- 
able than the manner in which the 
majority who owned allegiance to 
Lord Palmerston, became subject to 
the minority of Lord Derby. The 
story recals another, weird, terrible, 
but literally true, that occurred in 
the times of old. Samaria, besieged 
by the great host of the Syrians, 
cannibalism and starvation within 
her gates, her king with sackcloth 
upon his flesh, looking with des- 
pairing eyes at the enemy from the 
walls. Kvyen at the utmost extre- 
mity of their hopeless case the 
voice of Elisha proclaimed that on 
the morrow plenty should reign in 
the gate of Samaria; and the Syri- 
ans, who had heard a noise as of 
horses and chariots, fled for life n 
the twilight, and left their camp 
empty for the weak army of the 
Samaritans to despoil. 

Like the Samaritan garrison, 
Lord Derby’s party, by no exertion 
of their own, to their own great 
astonishment, and perhaps dismay, 
have found themselves thrust into 
office without a majority to keep 
them there, or the prospect of ever 
being able to obtain one. 

The fact, however, strikingly il- 
lustrates the direction in which our 
— system has been growing. 

he tendency of English institu- 
tions is to proceed on precedent and 
routine till the force of circum- 
stances strikes out some new path, 
and causes the old one to be aban- 
doned. Each new war is in its 
commencement hampered by the 
traditions of the last. The Crimean 
struggle was carried on, right or 
wrong, on the model of the Penin- 
sular campaigns; and no doubt, if 
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peace should last a few years longer, 
the system, which experience has 
now built up, will be as out of date 
as the operations of ‘the Duke’ 
were in 1856, and the.Crimean im, 
provements will retard the progress 
of the advanced generals of 1870, 
So it is in our world of. politics, 
we proceed on the assumption that 
as there were two great parties in 
the State at the time of the Reform 
Bill of 1832, there must of necessit, 

be two great parties still. We still 
look fora strong government to carry 
on the business of the country, and 
for an opposition which shall use 
its position as a prudent check or 
an useful spur, till the moment 
when the gradually increasing weak- 
ness of. its opponent or its own 
increasing importance, allow it. to 
assume the reins of power. But 
though in common talk, especial] 

among politicians of the old school, 
we still adhere to the ancien régime, 
the various subdivisions under 
which men have chosen to range 
themselves, and the various names 
under, which they have tried to 
indicate their political leanings ;— 
more than all, the unexpected com- 
binations which division lists have 
disclosed, prove that individuals, 
perhaps unconsciously, have agreed 
that the old system is out of date, 
If a new and stirring question 
should arise, the country, and the 
Parliament, which is its mirror, will 
divide themselves at once under the 
banners of rival factions, but the 
landmarks will be new, and the old 
Whig and Conservative will have 
mighty little to do with the matter. 
The Tory of the Reform Bill, even 
the Conservative of the time of the 
Corn Laws, are practically as extinct 
as the Cavaliers and Roundheads of 
an earlier day, or the oddly named 
worthies of Barebones’ Parliament. 
Nothing can more conclusively prove 
this than the intentions, as far as 
we can glean them, of Lord Derby’s 
Cabinet. They were enthroned in 
their high position, not for the pur- 
pose of carrying out any well-defined 
policy peculiar to themseives, but for 
the purpose of bringing to a suc- 
cessful termination, in their own 
way, measures which their prede- 
cessors had failed to carry out in 
theirs. Lord Palmerston tried the 
high hand, and failed. Lord Derby 
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has to call to his aid that subtle 
knowledge of human weaknesses and 
foibles—such of them at least as are 
most generally affected by that irri- 
tabile genus, the British M.P.— 
which the French neatly denominate 
tact. ‘ There is a good deal of human 
nature in man,’ as Sam Slick quaintly 
says. It is not impossible that the 
gentle and persuasive eloquence 
which Mr. Disraeli has adopted 
since he has taken his seat on the 
right hand of the Speaker, the soft 
and deprecatory tone in which he 
now couches his replies to the 
questions which are addressed to 
him, may win their way for a time, 
where failure attended his pre- 
decessor, who was sure to elicit an 
explosion of boisterous mirth at the 
expense of his victimized interro- 
gator, and who sat on the Treasury 
bench with the air of an Irishman 
begging any one who wanted a 
licking to tread on the sleeve of his 
jacket. 

We may, now that the matter 
which caused the late crisis is over, 
calmly inquire what we have gained 
by the change, and fail to arrive 
at any very satisfactory result. 
There is a good deal to be urged on 
both sides. 

Why did you turn out Palmerston? 
exclaimed the supporters of that 
statesman after the adverse vote. 
You have only got the Tories in their 
place, and you have substituted a 
weak Government for a strong one. 
Besides which, you will bring on a 
dissolution, ar create a second 
disturbance in the country, without 
any adequate practical good result. 
You increase the danger of colli- 
sion with ‘our great ally,’ and it 
has already had a bad effect on the 
Funds. ‘These arguments were not 
very wise or very convincing, but 
they were as good as those by which 
they were invariably met by the 
gossips at the Club. 

Why, sir, he bullied Mr. Darby 
Griffith, and Mr. Stirling of Keir ; 
he put his ox and his ass, and every- 
thing that was his, into high offices 
in the State; he insulted the countr 
by the Conspiracy Bill and didn't 
answer the French despatch. 

After all, we, the lookers on at 
the game, do not care very much 
whether the statesmen who are at 
the head of affairs choose to call 
themselves Tories, Conservatives, 
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or Whigs, provided they bring in 
ood and fiberal measures. Mr. 
israeli now gets £5000 a year, and 
Lord Palmerston loses it: somuch 
the better for Mr. Disraeli; but as 
he has, after a fashion, answered 
M. Walewski’s despatch, and Lord 
Palmerston did not,—as he an- 
nounces that he is going to brin 
in Lord Palmerston’s fadia Bill, 
‘ free from the objections which dis- 
figured that measure,’—as he dis- 
cards the obnoxious Conspiracy 
Bill, and as he is popularly sup- 
pers to pass his time knocking 
is head against the walls of the 
official residence in Downing-street, 
in despair at beingunable fo Mesures 
how Sir Cornewall Lewis intended to 
make up the four millions of deficit, 
in order that he might adopt the 
Whig financier’s scheme in his 
Budget, —it really seems to us 
outsiders that the measures of 
the two parties are of a very similar 
character, and, in fact, that Mr. 
Disraeli’s bid for our favour is 
rather the better of the two. Mr. 
Disraeli has had the opportunity of 
seeing the whole of his opponent’s 
hand, and of hearing the comments 
of the bystanders on the game; he 
has also the trifling advantage of 
being able to select his own trumps, 
and of having no scruple as to how 
he is to use them. If under these 
circumstances he cannot win the 
game, he is an indifferent player. 

e who are really anxious for 
Reform, of course look with great 
distrust on any measure introduced 
by persons who are decidedly hos- 
tile to it. That objection, however, 
applies, if report be true, to the late 
as well as to the present Premier. 
Either of these Governments, know- 
ing that singly they were in a mi- 
nority, and depending for support 
on the Reformers in the House and 
in the country, who of course only 
bestowed that support on condition 
that a fair portion of real Liberalism 
should prevail in the measures which 
were introduced, would do equally 
well to carry on the Government 
till the great question arose. When 
that time comes, and it is fast ap- 
proaching, neither Lord Palmerston 
nor bet Derby will be the man 
who will satisfy the country. The 
Liberal party must march then 
shoulder to shoulder, under the ban- 
ner of the tried veteran who has 
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already proved, through good and 
evil report, the sincerity of his 
opinions. The worn-out boundaries 
of party which now exist must be 
disregarded ; the alliances now out 
of date, which have been formed by 
the compromises and coalitions of 
Liberals and Conservatives, must 
be dissolved, or forced by public 
opinion, in and out of Parliament, 
to take sides in the new battle; the 
family alliances, traditionally Whig 
or traditionally Tory, must cease, 
now that the occasion for them is 
gone. . 

Nothing can bring all this about 
but a great question like that of Re- 
form. These alliances and traditions 
are perhaps themselves not to be de- 
stroyed or forgotten, but they can 
very easily be overlooked or ignored, 
anil they would soon cease altogether 
if they ceased to carry practically 
with them a prescriptive right to 
power. 

But to return to the more imme- 
diate prospects of the Ministry. We 
do not believe that they will venture 
on a dissolution, or indeed that they 
will have any occasion for one. There 
has been, during the past month, a 
gradual settling down of hostile feel- 
ing. TheLiberal party know too well 
their own interests to attempt by 
isolated attacks to put the Ministry 
in a minority. Such an event could 
be brought about on the first party 

uestion that turns up, as Sir 
William Jolliffe is wellaware. But 
independently of the fact that there 
is, even among party men, some 
decency, and some desire to see the 
public service as little as possible in- 
terrupted, Liberal members know 
that to beat the Ministry by a small 
majority would put it in the power 
of | Derby to appeal to the 
country. <A 
might hope to overcome by a disso- 
lution, though we do not believe 
even so far in his prospects, but if 
he is beaten by a large number (and 
the numerical strength of his oppo- 
nents is known to double that of his 
friends), he would at least have the 
grace not to elevate the Chartist 
doctrine of Annual Parliaments into 
practice by his own example, even 
if he did not fear to raise the storm 
of indignation which would follow 
his dismissal of a Parliament elected 
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The ‘Cagliari’ Case. 


only in March of last year, with at 
the best only a personal cry. 

Mr. Disraeli i already shown a 
specimen of the tact to which we 
before alluded, in his treatment of 
the Cagliari case. When first 
questioned on the subject, he an- 
nounced that he could do nothin 
in the matter; that the Britis 
Government must stand aloof and 
see British subjects tortured into 
madness or disease by King Bomba 
without even a diplomatic remon- 
strance, let alone the mild remon- 
strance with cannon shot which Mr. 
Roebuck advocated. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is, however, 
a shrewd hand, and has a keen eye 
for the Parliamentary-weathercock, 
which tells how the majority wind 
blows. Indignation at the Govern- 
ment, past and present, which would 
allow such a scandal on the British 
flag, was so evident, that Mr. 
Disraeli took an early epee 
of correcting the mistake into whic 
he had fallen, and declaring his 
intention of re-investigating the 
matter. The law on the subject 
seems plain enough. The Cagliari 
was not captured in Neapolitan 
waters, and consequently was not 
liable to capture by Neapolitan 
cruisers; therefore, when British 
subjects were found to have been 
detained and imprisoned after such 
illegal capture, the law of nations 
was violated and England was in- 
sulted. The demonstration seems 
easy enough, and one would imagine 
that even Government officials 
would not fail to seize upon the 
point. But if any illustration was 
wanting —any precedent to tell 
whether a person illegally captured 
could be brought before a forei 
tribunal, there was a precedent in 
the English courts. 

An English cruiser captured a 
slave ship, and put a prize crew on 
board; the slaver’s crew over- 
powered the prize crew, and mur- 
dered the officer in charge. The 
miscreants were again taken by the 
English, and brought to trial for the 
murder of the officer. They were 
actually acquitted, on the ground 
that their first capture was illegal, 
the cruiser not having had on board 
the necessary papers.* 

We have said that Lord Derby’s 


* Prendergast’s Law Relating to Officers of the Navy. Part L., p. 46. 
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Government have answered the 
despatch which was the original, or 
at any rate the ostensible, cause of 
the whole disturbance ; but it may 
well be doubted whether we are in 
a more satisfactory position as 
regards the French than we were 
before. The theory advanced was, 
that when the history of our country 
came to be written, there would be 
nothing on record to attest that we 
did not sit down quietly under the 
imputation of harbouring assassins 
on the one hand, and of submitting 
tamely to French threats on the 
other. Practically, however, we 
live for the present moment, and 
in our proceedings, either of a 
public or of a private character, care 
very little for what posterity may 
say. Still, it was no doubt a 
great mistake to leave unanswered 
the insolence of the French, which 
was, be it remembered, by no 
means confined to M. Walewski’s 
despatch, but which, without count- 
ing the crowing of the French 
colonels, also adorned the eloquence 
of M. de Persigny to the deputation 
of London citizens. 

The attitude which was taken by 
Parliament, and which resulted in 
the overthrow of Lord Palmerston, 
itself showed the greatness of the 
indignation which prevailed in Eng- 
land, and constituted a dignified 
answer to the question in dispute. 
The effect of that move has been 
seen by the altered tone of France, 
and by that alone the sacrifice of 
Lord Palmerston’s Government 
would be well repaid. Lord Malmes- 
bury was put at the Foreign 
Office to write a good letter, and he 
has certainly hardly done so. But 
perhaps he has done as well as 
under the circumstances could be 
expected. He had to say that his pre- 
decessor had fallen from too great 
delicacy of feeling toward France, 
and he had to add that though he 
shared that feeling, he was forced 
from motives which might be 
better imagined than described, to 
give them a gentle slap in the face. 

He got areply, saying that nobody 
had intended to insult England, and 
that he, Walewski, wouldn’t write 
any more upon a subject of which 
he was tired. 

The value of M. Walewski’s asser- 
tion that he meant no harm, is best 
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estimated on referring to the bare- 
faced threats sent at the same mo- 
ment to Switzerland, and though 
France has had to make two 
apologies—one to say she was sorry 
that her soldiers had been imper- 
tinent, and another that her Mi- 
nister meant no offence, we have 
only gained the pleasing conscious- 
ness that it might have been worse ; 
and that, as Lord Derby observes, 
we have plenty of troops and ships, 
and that the Emperor Napoleon 
knows it. 

When the House was on the point 
of adjourning for the holidays, Mr. 
Disraeli brought forward his eagerly 
expected India Bill. His speec 
was elaborately prepared ; so care- 
fully, indeed, that more than once, 
when he got into a slight jumble of 
verbs and nominative cases, he went 
over the sentence again in a way 
which proved that it was learned by 
heart. As a speech it was admirable. 
Each carefully-weighed paragraph 
was lucid and well-expressed ; as a 
statesmanlike measure it entirely 
fails. 1t may be remarked in pass- 
ing that the air of the Treasury 
Bench seems to be fatal to the East 
India Company. Scarcely a month 
ago Mr. Disraeli avowed his con- 
viction that the time had not come 
for that august corporation to be 
destroyed. But then he was on the 
opposite side of the table. It would 
appear that the best way to insure 
unanimity on a great question is to 
turn its introducer out of office, and 
to intrust its conduct to his oppo- 
nents. We cannot but congratulate 
Mr. Disraeli on the easy pliability 
of the Government to which he 
belongs, though to say the truth, 
however much we may desire to see 
him safe in office for a short time for 
the ultimate benefit of the Liberal 
cause, a certain amount of contempt 
unavoidably creeps into our esti- 
mate of a Government so utterly 
devoid of any tenacity of purpose or 
opinion. The proposal to give re- 
presentatives in the Indian Council 
to the great towns of Great Britain 
and Ireland was most justly desig- 
nated by Mr. Bright as clap-trap ; 
and the whole scheme, as regards 
the distribution of patronage, was 
looked upon by the House as a 
shuffling out of the responsibility 
which a Government ought to incur. 





